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PARBIS.— AG ENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés 
} hg Bae receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended 
or Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review y also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaver, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for 
eview. 








ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THe 

READER, receive Books intended for Review, and forward 
Communications for the Editor. 





[NDIA : MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of THe Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 


SQUARE.—A SERIES of LECTURES will be deli- 
vered at University Hall, in Explanation of the Bible, on 
successive Tuesday Evenings during the months of February 
and March, on the following Subjects :— 

The spogene of Opinion among the Early Christians 
during the First Century, as shown by a Comparison of the 
several Parts of the New Testament. Two Lectures by 
Rey. J. J. Tayuer, B.A., Principal of Manchester New 
College. . 

The Influence of Egyptian Literature upon the Biblical 
Writers. By C. W. Goopwin, Esq., M.A. 

The History of Religious Opinion among the Jews in the 
Two Centuries before the Christian Era. Three Lectures 
te Rev. James MarTIneEAv, Professor of Intellectual and 

oral Philosophy, Manchester New College. 


The Book of Revelations. By Samure. Suarpe, Esq. 
The Book of Daniel. By Russert Martineav, Esq., M.A. 


The first Lecture will be delivered by Rev. J. J. Tayler 
on Tuesday, February 7, commencing at Half-past Seven. 
Admission, including Ladies, by Tickets only; to be had 


on application at the 
HENRY P. COBB, Hon. Sec. 





EOLOGY.— KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON. PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G:S., will com- 
mence a Course of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, froms to 9; First Lecture, January 25; Fee, 
= —™ Anda we yn 3 on Wedpesdey and Fri- 
ornings from ; Firs cture, Friday, January 

Tad This Course will be continued till May. iy ioe 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





By order of the Trustees of the Soanz Museum. 


HE SOANE MUSEUM, 138 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will be OPEN this Season on the Wednesday only 
in each week in the months of February, March, July, an 
August; and on the baer 5 Thursdays, and Fridays 
in April, May, and June. Cards of Admission to be ob. 
— of the Curator, at the Museum, or from the 
rustees. 





ERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIETY 
(Turnverein), 30 Stainton Terrace, Old St. Pancras 
Road, King’s Cross. Classes on Wednesdays and ~ 
Entrance Fee, 5s.; Quarterly Subscription, 5s. Mon 
Evening Class, 6 to 8 p.m., £1 per annum additional. 

The NEW GYMNASIUM will be opened this Evening. 
Shares in the Gymnasium Company Limited, at £1 each, 
and Prospectus on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
E. SEELIG, 14 Sherborne Lane, City. 





OME EDUCATION. —A GERMAN 


LADY, residing in a cheerful and healthy of Lon- 
don, wishes to receive in her family TWO LITTLE GIRLS, 
aa we her own. = = Sone con- 
8 spo . References given and required. dress 
Madame Z., care of Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





LAPHAM COMMON. — EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Professors from the 
Royal Londo ganda ; necn 8 ,Golle e will resume their 
© Monday, the 90th inst. i ati 








JAMES’S HALL.—Eve 
Easter—On MON DAY NEXT, Jan. 30, Madame AR. 
GODDARD will make her First Appearance this Season. 
Violin, Herr Ludwig Straus. The Programme will include 
Pendelesonns ene 12 D nines for sae, L_. 
Violoncello; Spohr’s Quintet for stringe BS 
Dussek’s ‘ Invocation’ Sonato, for Piano Solo; Beethoven's 
* Adelaide,’ sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, M. Bene- 
dict.—Sofa Stalls, 5s. : Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s.—Tickets 
at Chappell & Co.’s., 50 New nd Street; Cramer & Co.’s; 
Keith, Prowse, & Co.’s; and Austin’s, 28 Pi y 


EW MEMBERS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY.—One Guinea (contributed to the ‘ Copyin 
Fund’) renders the donor an Associate Member for Life, an 
enables him to purchase separately, at Member's Prices, any 
of the Publications which remain in print. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


Y EVENING till 
MONDA ELLA 








{UPERNUMERARY PUBLICATIONS of 
the ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—AIl the ‘ Annual Publica- 
tions ’ issued in sets to Subscribing Members are also sold 
separately as ‘ py erp: oped Publications,’ so long as they 
remain in print; but early application is recommended, for 
the stock of each Publication is generally soon exhausted, 
and second-hand copies can only be obtained in the market 
by accident, and commonly much dearer than when issued 


by the Society. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT 


MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are open to the Public, gratis, every day, from 10 
till 5.—Apply to P W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 

24 Old Bona Street, W. 


———_——- 


RA ANGELICO. — Chromo-lithographs 

from the Fresco of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in 

St. Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the Arundel 

Society, at 15s. to Members, and 20s. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


EDIAZVAL ILLUMINATIONS.— 


Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 
Choral Book in the Piccolomini Lib at Sienna, painted 
by Liberale da Verona, and representing ‘Christ's Ent 
into Jerusalem,’ may now be obtained at the Arunde 
Society, at 10s. to Members, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 

F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Constituted by 
Special Acts of Partiament. Established 1825. 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and 
QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn. 
Approaching Division of Profits. 
The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be made 


at Nov. 15, 1865, and all policies now effected will participate. 
a fund to be divided will be the profits since Nov. 15, 








1 

A policy effected now will not only participate in this divi- 
sion, but will secure one year's additional bonus at all future 
divisions over later policies. 

The Standard is one of the largest and most successful 
of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. Its 
income is above £400,000 per annum, and its invested funds 
exceed £2,500,000 sterling. 

Chairman of the London Board—The Right Honourable 

Lord ELCHO, M.P. 

Orprnary DrrRecrors. 

Charles Hemery, Esq., 28 Threadneedle Street. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. G. Tulloch. 
Alex. Gillespie, Zsq., Lime Street. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122 Westbourne Terrace. 
J. Scott, Esq., 4 Hyde Park Street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq_., 21 Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. 
T. H. Brooking, Esq., New Broad Street. 


Manager—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Resident Secretary—H. Jones Williams. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Minet & Smith. 

London: 82 King William Street, E.C. Edinburgh: 
3 George Street (Head Office). Dublin : 66 Upper Sackville 
Street. Glasgow: 104 St. Vincent Street. 

Information can be obtained at the Company's offices, or 
frome = A —_ in the principal towns of England, Scot- 
, or Ire , 





high satisfactory Testimonials, is 
witha Ril. Address—Berta, Hiscoxes 


& Son’s Library, Richmond, Surrey. 





RANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CaPpiTaL, £500,000. 

Every Description of Assurance and Annuity Business 
is transacted by the Com on liberal terms. Policies 
can be eff on a Profit or Non-Profit scale, for terms of 
years on Joint-Lives and on Survivorships. Deposit Policies 
are granted for a fixed sum paid down, payable during Life 


or at Death. 
PROFITS—BONUS. 


Four-jifths or & per cent. of the entire Profits of the Com- 
pany are appropriated every Five Years to parties assuring 
on the Profit scale, and who have been assured Three 
clear years. 

CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of the PREMIUMS TILL 
DEATH, or ONE-HALF for FIVE YEARS. 

The Lives of Total Abstainers are assured in_a distinct 
section, the profits being kept separate from the general 
assurers. 

Homooopaths are also assured in a distinct section. 

Forms of Proposal and every information may be obtained 
on application at the Company’s Offices, No. 14 New King 
Street, Covent Garden, or by letter addressed to the Actuary. 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, General Manager. 





[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
d, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 
FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at erate rates. Claims 
iberally and promptly settled. 
Insurances on Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures in 
Trade effected at a reduction of one-half the duty formerly 


charged. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 








NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 1 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bom .—Very economical home and colonial rates for civil 
and tary lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pro- 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in 
force reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so that 
£50 only of each £100 of premium falling due is c > 
Total assurances issued exceed seven millions sterling, 
claims paid 1} million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or 
an average annual return of 9s. in the pound at 25 divisions 
of profit. Advances made on life interests, and on real and 
other property in connection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
7 ESTABLISHED 1842. 








Cuter Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free, 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





\ OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 
Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with the 
respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 











NGLO-ITALIAN BANK (Limited). 
DIRECTORS. 


His Excellency the Baron RICASOLI, President. 


Sir JAMES HUDSON,G.CB., 14; 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Eagq., F.R.S.,/ Vice-Presidents. 


Charles Bell, Esq Geo. Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Robt. Benson, Esq. Sir Jas. P. Lacaita, K.C.M.G. 
Julius Bordier ~~ = S. Leonino, Esq. 

H. Géschen, Com. Devincenzi. 


Gen. Man.—John Alexander Jackson, Esq. 
Branches: Turin, Milan, and Florence. 
Every description of banking business transacted. 
Money received on de tat 5) per cent. for periods of 


not less than three months. 
WM. COLES, Secretary. 
No. 16 Leadenhall Street, 28rd January, 1865. 
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ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE Frevp, THE STREETS, oR AT Home, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
r FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
#6 Per ected Payment of from ft vo sae 


articulars to the Clerks at the Railway Stations 
~~ Local A a at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 


10 REGENT STREET 
» W. J. VIAN, Seeretary. 








ERCULES FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY {Tamited) 94 Cannon STREET 
Lowpon, E.C._NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN of ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1848, 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 


. J. B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS., &ec. 


: Kine’s Coiu.), continues to give his Personal and 
from: attention to every kind of negotiation between 

edical, sent, OF other Professional Men. The business is 
conducted with the most to the interests 
of and the Fees moderate. No made 
to rs or hasers. Partnerships and ces 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


coe, Acrency Orriczs, 50 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





(}LERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
7% BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are res informed that they 
can always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ 
‘notice, with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 
panions, and Housekeepers. Undeniable references 
required before placing names upon the Register, so that 
Employers may accept an introduction from these ces as 
a guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 

of tm aa 


applicant. Advowsons and Schools dis ; 
introduced. \ Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 
T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, &c. 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 


YORK, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 23 to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses; brass-tubes, with rack rr ment 
to focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, 
with sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, 
with horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
All packed in neat cases. 


In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture 
T. Cooxe & Sons are enabled to offer their EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES ce nae on otter theiz EDUCATION 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS, 
With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
ater regen | A. 6, to one ye | ve anos tauaeat-sorew 
motion, an necessary Means o ti i 
on stout tripod stands. From £5 to oe ee raat 
ff 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





. 7 
(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
$1 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Mawnvuractory— 

BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
. J 4 
OSERH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 


sm URN oe Seats 
of his unrivalled eins dak cant 
au of his unrivalled machinery fo — mothe be 





DEANES (the Monument), Lonpon Bripee. 
EsTaBuisHeD A.D. 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 


for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality 
and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, 
affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every 
= . The following are some of the prices for Ivory- 
dled Knives, each blade being of the best steel, bearing 


our name, and warranted :— 























8. d.| 8. ry 8. d.| 8.d.| &.d, 8. | &.| &. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6/ 14 0/16 0/19 0| 23 0| 25 | 29) 28 
Dessert ditto ,, | 11 6| 12 0/12 0| 15 0| 18 0| 20/ 93 | 38 
Carvers, Joint,perpair 50! 50' 56! 66) 76! 8' 9/11 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, strong] 
plated. Everyarticlestamped withour mark, and guarantee 





FIpDLe Kixe’s |Lity 
2nd | Best | 2nd | Best! 2nd | Best} Best 





Per dozen. 8. 
Table Spoons. | 33 
Table Forks .| 3 
Dessert Forks | 23 
Dessert 24 


Tea Spoons. .| 14 
Gravy poons 6 


_ 
a a2ooocorkR 
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ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES. 
—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to their 
varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 





Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 
Le. |£ 8} h ws. fh 21h 8.) a. 
Britan. Metal, setof5) 3 0}3 6/310) 4 61510)5 15 
Britan. Metal,setof6}4 5/413/5 015 8/7 74717 
Block Tin, setof6 .|018}110};2 0/2 2/2 84217 
Block Tin, setof7 .}1 4/2 0)/213/217/383 4/310 
Electro-plate, set of 4/12 8 |12 12 |14 0/15 0/15 15 [26 4 











New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furnishing List, gratis, 
and post free. 


DEANE & CO. 
46 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it 
would be advan us to their Customers to see a much 
SoU EGE ail Teh, to fadah seemacte of tae iets 
us y played, an . judge properly of the style 
and effect of the different descriptions of Farniture, it is 
necessary that each description should be placed in separate 
Rooms. They have therefore erected large and additional 
Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend 

ir show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been 
attempted, but also to provide several small Rooms for the 
porposs = keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture 
in the different styles. 


Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of 
five or six different colours, some of them light and orna- 
men and others of a plainer description. Suites of 
Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and 
Walnut, are also set apart in separate Rooms, so that 
Customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in 
their own Rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothic Oak 
Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from time to 
sms J new and select Furniture in various Woods will be 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
memebers, — that a com “ eee apne meg be seen, ane 
ect 0 i attern ascertained as it 

appear on the Bedstead. me 


A very large Stock of Bed H Son’ i 
Met ha Ff Ging (Hua & N’s Original 


The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assort- 
ment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 
desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this p e, that the manufacture may be 
under their own te care. 


Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


They particularly call_attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattress. 

Heat & Son’s [illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
ee and Bed-room iture t free b t.— : 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. uch wt 





(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
tion of his Stock of these, layed in two large Show Boone, 
Each article is of guaran quality, and some are objects of 
are Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of 

aris, from whom Wi1LL14M 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Gleckn, from o © © 0 co co 78.64.1026 

Candelabra, from . . . . 1388.6d. to £16 10s, per pair. 
Bronzes,from ... . . 188. to £16 lés, 

Lamps, moderateur, from . 6s. to £9 

Pure ColzaOil .... . 48. per gallon, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER. tment, to 


H. , the Prince of Wales, senda a CAE UE gratis 
oe terling Bliver ond fiestas Pine wks 


Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Marble . Kitchen 
ee eat Faroe Os 


Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
of and of the Twen 








UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern CuemicaL Works, STOWMARKET, 
Sarre Maes THOMAS, PRENTICH, & OO. 


THis Manuractory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
pod was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs, Tuomas, PRENTICE, &Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most papeaved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. Se 

4, , ange not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 

wi r. . : . 
s ane Fey velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil o . 4 : 

6 Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


Se charge of p a Coin of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 
10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 
tate its removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, e 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time 
at a given cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in ining is only one sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably the 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
ages to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Miuirary ENGINEERING, 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 


gunpowder. : 
it. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to 
destroy bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. . ; - 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage ¢ a much wider range of destructive 
wer than powder. 
Psd. For the same yatgone. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it 
is contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid , 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 

mes a8 good as before. " 

2%. It is much safer than pepouss, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope oryarn. __ , 

2. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of qpeatenaets combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 





Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be sup- 
plied in the rope form according to the diameter of bore 
required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with 
it. Instructions as to the method of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 


They are also caret fo msnaiastare He Gan Onli, 
and deliver it in the orm of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEE 
STRERT, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s. The Larcrest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and usean 
Papers, Envel , Account and MS. Books, Househo 

Papers, &c.— Partripce & Cozens’ celebrated Guinga 
Case of Stationery fo free to any Station 
in England on receipt of Post-Office Order.—No Cuarez for 


Eeni ay Create, Arms, Ao pgurent - ve or 
velopes. ured Relief) redu . per 
100. Polished Steel Crest for 5s. Business 
or A Dies from 3s.—Scnoot STaTIonERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—T1l of da, 
Wate Boxes, Stationery Scales 
Wri Cases, &c., post free. 


Parrripvar & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, B.0. 





{HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cxass 29, Exurrrion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Seats, Adult 

3 Level for 24, for < T 

: 24, ca Parties Pebats, 
Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and 
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Sales by Auction. 


oe 


PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF AN EMINENT 
COLLECTOR. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro and Works illustra- 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 


tive of the 

House, No. 13 (late 3) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, JANUARY $0, 1865, and two following days, 
at One o’clock precisely, 


A PORTION OF THE 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 
OF AN EMINENT COLLECTOR, Deceasep; 


Comprising Whittaker’s Ceremonial of the Coronation of 


re do Boanansienls de Wiser du Bompre: ol 
i es ves du Bosp. ’ Ses 
Tesque de nstantinople e rs red proofs; In dian 


vellum . with 
Dra es Botany, 7 vols 


théque Orientale, 4 vols., best edition; Born, 
M Vindobonensis paper; Gould’s Cen- 
sesarei ts) : ree 


useei C 
tely coloured; Persons’ Treatise on the Three Conver- 
sions 0 
ao eee ool ty, 9 vols.; The C 
o e ety, 9 VOIS.; 
tions, 47 vols. ; Curious Privately Printed 
of the Best Works in Gen 
Bindings ; 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 
THE LIBRARY OF A CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MUSEUM OF 
JOHN SAINSBURY, ESQ. 


MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Li Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 
No. 18 (late 3) Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1865, and three following days, 
at One o’clock precisely, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY MUSEUM FORMED BY 
‘ JOHN SAINSBURY ESQ., 

MOST VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LET- 

, British and Foreign, of 
importance, enriched with Portraits and other Illustrations ; 
The English Series 





his Marshals, Generals, Statesmen, and Adherents, Letters 

illustrative of the Period 
TWO MOST INTERESTING SHAKESPEARIAN DOCU- 
MENTS, being the counterpart of the Deed in the Guild- 
hall Library, and a Conveyance supplying new facts in the 
t Poet’s Family History; VALUABLE PRINTED 
ORKS, Magnificent Books of Engravings, Fine Prints of 
Noted Battles, Portraits of Napoleon; MINIATURES and 
PAINTINGS in Oil of Distinguished Persons, BEAUTI- 
FUL MODERN BRONZES, a Fine Series of MEDALS 
and COINS, illustrating the Period of the French Revolu- 
on: and Many Literary Curiosities of great Rarity and 

ue, 
be viewed six days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of six stamps. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
Atso, GRraTIs AND PosTAGE-FREE, 
I. A REVISED LIST OF BOOKS LATELY ADDED TO 
THE LIBRARY. 


II, A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES WITH- 
DRAWN FOR SALE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
New Oxrorp Srreetr, Lonpon. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Next tHe Royaut Potyrecunic (Unstirvrion. 











Single Subscription, One Guinea. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Su bers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, according to the sup required. 

Great Advan sare offered by this Taber to Country 
Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 


one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 

a syeat French, Ge d Italian 
e ench, German, an ian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &e. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* AC e of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced 


Pp » DOW 
BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
307 Recent Street, W. 


ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL BOOKS. 
EW COPIES of RUSKIN and TURNER’S 


Harsours of Eneianp; Lane’s Mopern Ecyprians; 
Nestristp’s Specimens of Mepi#valL ARCHITECTURE; 
Suaw's ArcnirecturaL Scetcnes from the ContTrvent; 
Hooxer’s Himacayan JourNALS, and many other Books are 
now on sale at very GREATLY REDUCED PrRIcEs at BuL.’s 
Lrprary, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. Catalogues 








ATCHARD & CO., BooxksELLERs, BY 
w Arrorntuent, to H.R.H. tae PRINCESS OF 
Bibles and 


Publishers. Books. 
New Publications of Merit. Pulldren’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books , braries Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 
187 Piccadilly, W. 





| T° AUTHORS: MURRAY & CO.’S NEW 


MODE OF PUBLISHING is especially recommended 
to euinane pees on their own account, as involving less 
risk than ordinary mode. Estimates and particulars on 
application to Messrs. M & Co., 13 Paternoster Row. 

e following works have t been published :-—THE 
SPIRIT OF THE GIANT MOUNT 8. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. EL : . By C. 
M. Sire, 3s. 64. THE CITY AT NIGHT. By E. 
Wriuiams. 2s. LIVY. Book 2 ¥ 





In the press:—WILD TIMES. In three volumes. By 

Author of ‘Snowdrop.’ MIRA: a Tale. By Burrorp 

Rawiines. MARKHAM, and other Poems. a A 

Wititiams. MURRAY & CO.’S HANDY BOOK R 

RAE AL TRAVELLERS AND RAILWAY OFFI- 
» &e. 


18 Paternoster Row, E.C., London. 





IMPORTANT TO SCHOOLS AND HEADS OF 
FAMILIES. 


ARTY’S NEW CATALOGUES OF 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, PRINTS, MAPS, and 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, gratis, or by post for One Stamp. 
All popular Scoot Books of the various publishers kept 
in Stock, and any not on hand procured at a few minutes’ 
notice. Schools supplied on the most liberal terms. Books 
bound. Children’s ks in great variety. Cabinets of 
objects, globes, boxes of letters, educational puzzles, black 
boards, easels, prepared chalk, &c., &c., &c. 
Varryr & Cox, Educational and General Booksellers and 
Stationers, 3 Adelaide Street, Strand. 


OREIGN NEWSPAPERS and PERIO- 


DICALS. — Henry Benpver, Importer of Foreign 
Books, 8 Little Newport Street, W.C., supplies Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals a post, at very moderate 
charges. Specimen copy of Illustrirte Zeitung, Ueber 
Land und Meer, Gartenlaube, Daheim, Dlustrirtes Fam. 
Journal, Omnibus, Fliegende Blaetter, Bender's Londoner 
Anzeiger und Unterhaltungsbdlatt, &c. &c., is, on demand, for- 
warded gratia. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON CELE- 
BRATED LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE for £9. 
The WHEELER & WiLson Company have now Machines at 
£9 and upwards, which will do all descriptions of work for 
which these Mac have so long been pre-eminent, as 
Stitching, Hemming, Frilling, Gathering, ep" 9 Binding, 
Tucking, ming, waiting, ge ke., and have now 
added to their list a ne for ng Button-holes for 
Tailors, Mantle Makers, &c. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser, and I[lustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 
Offices and Sale Rooms, 139 Regent Street, W. 
The Fairy Machine manufactured by the Company for 
Mrs. General Tom Thumb is on view for a few days. 


(\AUTION.— CHLORODYNE.—IN CHAN- 


CERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was undoubtedly the inventor—eminent_hospi- 
tal physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne 
was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne: that they prescribe it 
largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, 
July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned inst 
using ony ther than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 
RODYNE. It is affirmed by overwhelming medical testi- 
monials to be the most efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he had received a Despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Ma- 
nilla to the effect that the ONLY remedy for Cholera, &c., was 
Chlorodyne.—See The Lancet, December 31, 1864. 

Ne home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 
4s.6d. J.T. Davenport, 33 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genu- 
ine without the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ 
on the Government stamp. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of 
all beverages. When the doctrine of Homceopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crnde 
state, or so un man ed as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length weg ey By the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration: it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most 
acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


RPes's HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 


tinguished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 
beverage, with a delicious aroma. ‘Dr. Hassall, in his work, 
* Adulterations of Food,’ says, ‘Cocoa contains a great variety 
of important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary 
to the growth and sustenance of the body.’ Again— Asa 
nutritive, Cocoa stands Ld much higher than either coffee 

















or tea.’ Directions—Two nfuls of the powder ina 
breakfast cup filled up with bo water or milk, stirring 
. in tin-lined ?1b., }Ib., and 1]b. packets 
labelled, ‘J. Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell 
Street; 170 Pic ; and 48 Threadneedle Street. Manu- 
factory, Euston om Mh and sold by Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Chemists.’ 


SAUCE —LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. : 
The Public are seqpenttuty cautioned against worthless 


imitations, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrero 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & Seamwnrss Messrs. Bonet 


= London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 








AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meate, and unrivalled S neral use, 
aE pg yd 
o y the Ex 
Original Sauce Warehouse. ote ee 


AL Orgers ark Spvriovs Imrrartions. 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
characters and persons benevolent intentions, “An ma 
Seon oy Tyron, andl jeloumanion fer Mw 








A 
cation, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13 Mark Lane, 
91 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 BEeRNeEnRs 

Street, OxForD Street, and 48 STRAND ( ite 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
edi for ag Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS D TRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 

i and d than oy Fy 
are loose 

or Toatunes, require bu 


re unnecessary either wires 

one visit fo fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 5, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,.* No connection with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated December 
1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth is avoided 
and alterations from any cause being easily remedied, all 
wires and fastenings are yw mae fe are 
avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction is supplied, 
a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, a 
perfected with the most Unsering seotrany are secured ; 
while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents em- 
ployed, the greatest su is given to the : teeth 
when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. 


Consultations free. 
*,* No connection with any of the same name, 


9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 
PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on ——., post 
on receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond t. 





(THRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS. 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand, 





HRESHER’S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS. 
—A light and inexpensive substitute for Cotton. Sold 
only by Thresher & Glenny, next. door to Somerset House, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Watzgs. This 
Starch is in the Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prizm Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


9 e Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. PatTentep. 
Fre.p’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle. 
SE.F-FitT1nG, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale 
and for Export at the Works, 


J.C. & J. FIELD'S, Upper Mansn, LAmpern. 


Also, FIELD’s CELEBRATED Unitep Service Soap TABLETs 
and Parent PARAFFINE CANDLES, as supplied to HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 





(JANDLES.—Hzs MaseEsty’s GOVERNMENT 
have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD’S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE, manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public against spurious imitations. 
Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


Sold by all Dealers hronghost the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsnu, LAMBETH, 
Lonpon, 8., where also may be obtained their 


CELEBRATED UniTep Service Soap Tasiets, and the New 
CanDLe, Self-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with & DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by us 
FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP 

TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
nee of J. C.& J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and 
et. F 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
Where also may be ee > their Prize Medal Paraffine 





nutritive, and demulcent prope. Asa diet for children, 
i it has 


either in health or sickness, uestionably no equal, 
and a of inflammatory action it is frequently 
pensa 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to im THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. ester (Government Food 
t), who writes—'I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot t, and of excellent 


A which testimony is also confirmed 


h Pac ‘ 
In Tins, 1 and 2 lbs., at 1s. 6d, per Ib. ; 6 Ths. at? 2 
12 Ibs, at is. $d. per lb.; or in the Ori Sealed Parkascs’ 
as Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 

NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 








London, 8.W. 
F. BOHN & ©0’S ‘REMINDER’ 
A most reticule Aide-Mémo. 
ufactured as to enclose half a sheet of folded, 
which can be renewed without trouble as and, oc- 
eup) but little space, wal be found a _ Ay visiting, 
lined, price 6d. of all Booksellers and Stationers; and, by 


seven stamps, by post of the Manufacturers— 





F. Boux & Co., Kennington Oval, 8, 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. 422. 
February 1865. 8vo. price 2s.6d. [On Tuesday next. 
Corporal Punishments, and ~4 = et: a pa- 


Reformation. alifornia. Chapters 
:aTale. By the I.—V 


on shape A First ope- woe is be low the 
* Cha XXVII.— urch of En 
ae | To a Poet of the Nineteenth 


A Black Sheep. | Century. 
Story of Sancha: an | The Rest of it. 
E ian Tale of Four | Threads. 
d Years Ago. By Theology of the Nineteenth 
Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, Century. By the Dean of 
M.A. | Westminster. 


2. 
ELIHU JAN'S STORY; or, 


The Private Life of an Eastern Queen. By W1ILLiam 
Kwnienton, LL.D., Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


3. 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. MerivaLte, B.D. New 
and Cheaper Cabinet Edition, in 8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

(Vol. I. on Tuesday next. 


‘ 4. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. 
By Joun, Earu Russery. New Edition, with Introduc- 
tion. 8vo. [Just ready. 


» 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSO- 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senior. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [On February 9. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


Herman Merivabe. 8vo. [On February 6. 


I, On Some of the Precursors ; II. Studies from the History 
of the French Revolution. of the Seventeenth Century. 


1, The Emperor Joseph the °. Pao, See ia 
Second. 2. A Visit to Liitzen, 1862. 
2. Catherine the Second of | 3 4 Visit to Marston Moor, 
Russia. 1861. 
8. Pascal Paoli. III. Leisure Hours of a 
Tourist. 


4. Voltaire, Rousseau, and | 1 Scenery and Antiquities 
Goethe. of Cornwall. 

5. A few Words on Junius | 2. On the Vegetation of An- 
and on Marat. cient Italy, as displayed 


6. Bepijemin xronkitn and coes. 
osep emaistre: &/ 3. A Visit to Malta, 1857. 
Dialogue of the Dead. | 4, The Angel of Byzantium. 





The RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By 
W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and 


LITERATURE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
H. E. Manyineo, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


9. 
Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 


TURES on LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution. First Serres, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 12s. Seconp 
Serigs, price 18s. 


10. 
LAST WINTER in ROME. By 


Cuaruies R. Weip. With Portrait of Stella (a Roman 
Model) and several Engravings on Wood. Post &vo. l4s, 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the 


LIFE of CHRIST. By C. J. Exuicorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fourth Edition, Svo. 
[Just ready. 


12, 
SUPPLEMENT to the CHORALE- 


BOOK for ENGLAND; containing English 
selected ty Miss Wisiromt with gueeneiate nes. 
yy Ay 8. and Orro GoLpscumipr. Fep. 


is. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biography: 


1500—1682. Jo 
Biel. Pole creo mata. With 2 Portraits’ on 


14," 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 


LANEO WRITINGS. People’s Edition. P 
| Randa nay reg oe Sonat Sy at 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


in the Pompeian Fres- . 





*Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform series.” 
English Churchman. 


‘Mr. Murray’s Student’s Manuals are the cheapest educa- 
tional books in existence.’—Ezaminer. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
STUDENT’S MANUALS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





| i This series of ‘Student’s Manuals,’ edited for the most 
part by Dr. Wm. Smith, ess several distinctive features 
which render them sin, ly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there 
is thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought 
in those who study them, and we are glad of an opportunit, 
of directing the attention of such teachers as are not fami- 
liar with them to these admirable school-books.” 

The Museum, — 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
THE STUDENT’S HUME: a His- 


tory of England, from the Earliest Times. By Davip 
Hume. Corrected and continued to 1858. oodcuts, 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


FRANCE. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Second Empire, 1852. By W. H. Pearson, 
M.A. Woodeuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


GREECE and ROME. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By Wm. Smits, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 


Svo. 7s. 6d, 
THE STUDENTS HISTORY of 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment 


of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
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HISTORY ON THE WALLS. 


TIVHE social traditions of a people are, more 

or less, preserved in their language. So, 
too, has history left its records in the names 
of places. If this principle of perpetuating 
local memories by local inscriptions had been 
fully carried out in London, the chronicles of 
the great metropolis might have been profit- 
ably studied at the corners of the streets. As 
it is, old London bequeaths to us innumerable 
examples of history writing on walls, which 
ought to be borne in mind, as suggestions or 
warnings to the nation, now that we are sweep- 
ing away so many monuments of the past. 

By old London we do not mean merely the 
London of the old Elizabethan map, when 
Moorfields and Finsbury were wild commons, 
and the river was crossed at Westminster by a 
horseferry, the name of which is still preserved 
in the neighbourhood of Lambeth Palace. 
We include the whole of the Stuart period, 
when the Mulberry Garden occupied the site of 





what is now Buckingham Palace, and the Spring | 


Gardens, with their butts, and bowling green, 
and fantastical water-works, occupied the 
identical spot which to this day bears their 
name. We come even lower down for our old 
London—old-fashioned and quaint as com- 
pared with the London of to-day,—through 
Queen Anne’s time, late into the Georgian 
period, when the metropolis was spreading so 
fast, and the streets were so rapidly obliterat- 
ing the open spaces, and usurping the domain 
of the country, that, upwards of a hundred 
years ago, the extension of the town was noted 
in some famous lines that have passed into a 
‘familiar quotation’—not to be found, by the 
way, in the new Dictionary of ‘familiar quo- 
tations : ’— 


Peas, cabbages, and turnips once grew where 
Now stands New Bond Street, and anewer Square ; 
Such piles of buildings now rise up and down, 
London itself seems going out of town. 


The ‘newer square’ is, probably, a sacrifice 
of chronology to verbal effect, the only squares 
in the neighbourhood, Berkeley, Hanover, and 
St. James’s, being all of earlier dates than New 
Bond Street. In the names of these squares 
we have historical recvrds of three very dif- 
ferent ages. Berkeley Square belongs to the 
latter days of William III., and the whole age 
of Anne comes between it and Hanover Square, 
which was built and named in honour of the 
first sovereign of the house of Hanover that 
reigned in this country; and St. James’s, 
older than either, was so called after a tradi- 
tion, whose origin is lost in the ‘unrecorded 
wastes of time,’ but which down to the pre- 
sent day continues, in one shape or another, 
palace, street and square, to haunt the whole 
neighbourhood. In some far-off period, eight 
or nine hundred years ago, an hospital for 
lepers was endowed by the pious citizens of 
London on that spot which is now covered by 
the Palace. The hospital was dedicated to St. 
James, who in the sacred calendar is the 
patron-saint of the top-joint of the fore-finger ; 
and St. James has continued to preside over 
the locality ever since. With the destruction 
of the monasteries, the hospital fell, and a 
valace was built upon its ruins by Henry VIII. 

he park, stretching over to Whitehall, was 
marked out at the same time, walled in, and 
well-stocked with deer; and the deer gam- 
bolled in the enclosure so lately as the time of 





Charles II., who was born in the palace, and 
had many strange memories of the place, if he 
cared to gather them up. It was across this 

ark Anne Boleyn was carried from White- 
fall, where she had been secretly married to 
the king in a garret of the palace; soon to be 
removed to the Tower to her execution. Over 
the same track, too, passed Charles L., on foot 
to the scaffold, on a bleak winter’s morning, 
when it is recorded that he stopped as he ap- 
proached Spring Gardens to point out a tree 


which had been planted by his brother, Prince 
Henry. To the comedy and farce of St. 


James’s Park, for it had its bright as well as 
its dark side, belong such incidents as the 
skating on Rosamond’s Pond (the first seen in 
England); the flirtations on the crowded 

romenade which skirted the low wall of 
Kell Gwynn’s ‘lodgings’ in Pall Mall, called 
after the game of paille-maille which used to 
be played on that ground; the feeding of the 
ducks in the canal, and the birds in the aviary 
in Bird-cage Walk, hence so called, by the 
royal hand of Charles II.; and, early in the 
civil war, the escape from the palace of the 
‘little Duke’ of York, during the mazes of 
a game at hide-and-seek, in a cloak and 
periwig, to a hackney in Spring Gardens, 
from whence he was safely conveyed to Hol- 
land. 


Of the palace built by Henry VIIL, little 
remains. The Presence Chamber is said to 
have been part of it, and the gateway and 
towers facing St. James’s Street are certainly 
relics of the old Manor House. In the little 
room over the gateway, and under the clock, 
a scene occurred in the last century which 
might furnish a hint for a small domestic 
drama. Lord Peterborough had fallen in love 


painter; but there was some difficulty in the 
case, for the lady was a public singer, and the 
lover was alord. Finding her inexorable to all 
the appeals a lord might be presumed to make 
under such circumstances, in the last extremity 
he offered her his hand. They were privately 
married, Time passed on, and the lady waited 
patiently. 
his nearest relations to meet him in the little 
room over the gateway, and then introduced 
Anastasia to them, and, pronouncing a warm eu- 
logium upon her, acknowledged her for his wife. 
Poor Anastasia was so deeply affected by this 
declaration, for which she was wholly unpre- 
pared, that she swooned in the midst of the 
company. 


Clusters of such memories crowd upon us 
at every step in St. James's, and may be said 
to be preserved in the name, and would fade 


of the people, if the titular Saint of the 
district were to be displaced. Inside the 
palace, and outside the palace, we come upon 
multitudes of semi-historical, back-stairs, and 
otherwise memorable anecdotes. It was in an 
apartment on the ground-floor of the palace, 
looking into the garden, that Horace Walpole, 
at ten years of age, saw George L. seated at 
supper with the tall, macilent, and ill-fayoured 
Duchess of Kendal standing bolt upright 
behind him. The boy was so much engrossed 
by the king, that he noted nothing of the 
lady, except that repulsive aspect which he 
took in at once by barely looking at her 
askance. He never forgot the king—an elderly 
man, in a dark tie-wig, plain coat, snuff- 
coloured waistcoat and eo aang with stockings 
of the same colour, and a blue riband spread 
over all. 


The court life of the Georges always exhibits 
one invariable characteristic —a settled feud 
between the sovereign and the heir apparent. 
George I. was so incensed against his son, af- 
terwards George II., that he turned him and 
his household literally into the streets at a 
moment’s netice. In the next reign matters 
were rather worse, and Prince Frederick kept 
an opposition court at Leicester House. The 
feud was transmitted with interest to the suc- 
ceeding reign, and the estrangement between 
father and son was so fierce that when the 
prince went to the palace to tender his con- 


At last, one day he summoned all | 





hand of Margaret Nicholson, the king refused 
to see him. 

Leicester House and Carlton House, the resi- 
dences of the last two Princes of Wales, are 
gone. <A block of buildings, devoted to a mis- 
cellaneous variety of uses, a tavern, & music 
hall, and billiard tables, occasionally enlivened 
by assaults at arms, tableaux vivants, and illus- 
trations of the noble art of self-defence, occupy 
the spot where the hero of Culloden was born, 
and where Addison’s ‘Cato’ was acted by the 
juvenile branches of the royal family, the 
future George ILL. playing Portius. The gar- 
dens of the house, covering the ground now 
known as Lisle Street, were built over up- 
wards of seventy years ago, and the fields be- 
fore the house were enclosed with rails, and 
brevetted into a _ Here flourished Ho- 
garth and Reynolds, on opposite sides, the for- 
mer occupying part of the house now known as 
Sabloniére’s Hotel, and the latter the house 
known as the ‘Western Literary Institute. 
Close at hand, in St. Martin’s Street, lived Sir 
Isaac Newton, in a house which was afterwards 
inhabited by Dr. Burney, and which is distin- 
guished by a kind of gazebo on the roof, once 
used as an observatory, but highly suggestive 
in the present day of a photographic studio. 

Prince Frederick laid himself out way 
in Leicester House to annoy his father. Wi 
great airs of intrigue, he was wholly deficient 
in judgment. He was strong upon weak 

oints; much fitter to shine in ‘whisk,’ or 
quadrille, than politics ; affected men of letters, 
with whom he had no sympathy ; and enter- 
tained outrageous notions of his influence over 
women. It is only fair, however, to qualify 
this statement by adding that he did not always 
set his vanity and egotism above his honour. 


with Anastasia Robinson, daughter of the | S@untering through the park, he overtakes 


| Miss Andrews; and, peeping insolently under 


her bonnet, he accosts her after the fashion of 
a libertine of high blood. She repulses him, 
Confident of success, he follows her, and pours 
out royal offers at her feet ; but she repels him 
with an expression of scorn which it is not 
possible even for him to misunderstand. He 
drops behind, and she sees no more of him. 
Years pass away, and Miss Andrews, with 
whom meanwhile the world has been dealing 
hardly, is arrested for debt, and consigned to a 
sponging-house. Her situation is hopeless. 
She has no friends who can help her, and in 
the bitterness of her despair she thinks of the 
prince, and appeals to him for succour, Not 
satisfied with sending aid, he goes to the 


| sponging-house icognito, gives her the sum 


’ 


into oblivion, and cease to haunt the memory | 





| throne, and George, afterwards Geo 





gratulations on his Majesty’s escape from the 
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necessary to her liberation, and is noble enough 
to accompany it with expressions of serious 
interest and implicit respect. Having set her 
at ease, and promised further help when need- 
ful, he withdraws. They never meet agai 
and she desires on her death-bed that her 
gratitude should be conveyed to him. 


We are afraid that nothing so generous, of 
its kind, can be related of the last tenant of 
Carlton House. Curiously enough, the house 
was occupied in succession by both Princes of 
Wales, Frederick, who never reached the 
IV. 
It stood on the open space in Pall Mall, at the 
southern extremity of which the Duke of 
York’s column now stands, and originally pos- 
sessed noble grounds stretching westw: to 
Marlborough House. Carlton House was built 
by Baron Carlton on a part of the royal gardens 
of St. James’s Palace leased to him early in 
the last century by Queen Anne. When the 
last Prince of Wales went to live there, the 
old-fashioned red house was improved by the 
addition of an Ionic screen and a Corinthian 

rtico. The whole establishment has gone 

own into dust, except the columns of the 
portico, which may still be seen vilely mis- 
iN in the front of the National Gallery. 

he house is gone, but the name still survives 
in Carlton-house Terrace and Carlton Gardens, 
and, strange to say, has been adopted by a 
club which represents opinions diametrically 
opposite to the traditions of the two courts 
that were held here. It was the policy of all 
the Princes of Wales to cultivate the le, 
through the m8 saree before they sncuntied 
the throne, whatever they might see fit to 
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cultivate afterwards. Therefore they were 
Whigs. The last Prince of Wales found him- 
self in his of Carlton, in 1792, with 
debts to the amount of 370,000/. and execu- 
tions in his house. His racing stud alone cost 
him 30,0002. a year. As a last resource, he 
ve up the turf, and made a merit of it, 
he couldn’t help it. He wanted to 
ing to raise his income to poe 
a year, so that he could set apart 36, 
sieally to pay the interest on his debts; and 
if that could not be done he determined to 
break up his establishment, reserve 10,0002. 
@ year to live upon, and go abroad. This cir- 
cumstance illustrates a prominent trait in his 
character. He was constantly making resolu- 
tions as boys blow bubbles; and the one dis- 
persed into air as quickly as the other. 
We are now getting round again to the 
ighbourhood of the , and the reader 
ill perceive how the history on the walls 
has set us gossiping. There is literally no 
end to it. As we pass though St. James's 
Square, which was built in the merry days of 
the Restoration, we are reminded that amongst 
its earliest residents were Moll Davis, the 
dancer, whose appearance at Whitehall was 
one of the indignities the poor Queen, herself 
passionately fond of dancing, was compelled 
to endure; and Arabella Churchill, the mis- 
tress of the Duke of York. They lived at the 
west side, which acquires a gloomy interest 
from the name of Lord Castlereagh, whose 
house stood at the north corner of King Street. 
A still more illustrious resident was Charles 
James Fox, who alternated between the 
Square and St. Anne’s Hill. Here, in his 
conferences with his friends, he showed that 
strong leaning towards republicanism which 
culminated in a motion for acknowledging the 
French Republic, a measure which gave great 
offence to his friends. Burlington House, up 
in Piccadilly, was at that time one of the centres 
where Lord Loughborough, Burke, Lord Fitz- 
william, the e of Portland and the rest 
were wont to ‘foregather;’ and there Burke 
used to discourse by the hour on the taint of 
‘French principles’ Fox had acquired, and 
the necessity there was for getting up a coali- 
tion to save England. The diffic ty was Fox. 
As Burke wittily said, ‘Mr. Fox’s carriage 


stops the way.’ Fox himself had no objection 
to a junction with Pitt, but required it to be 
done on equal terms, the Treasury being 


laced in the hands of a neutral, or dummy, 
ike the Duke of Leeds, while he and Pitt 
were left on an equality. He even went so far 
as to declare that he approved of coalitions, 
and he certainly held it as a maxim that it 
was a thing for a party to come into 
office if it were only fora month. At that 
time, Grosvenor Square,—famous as the place 
where the Cato-street gang proposed to mur- 
der her Majesty’s ministers at the house of 
Lord Harrowby—was another of the Whig 
centres. There lived the Duke of Leeds, who 
was to play the part of the Cabinet dummy, 
afterwards played by Lord Liverpool; and 
there also lived the famous Whig Lord Fitz- 
william, and each house became a focus of 
diplomacy, whenever there was a chance of a 
ministerial crisis. Great pretentions of purit 
end patriotism were, of course, set up on all 
sides; but in every instance the practical. diffi- 
culty turned out in the end to be the difficulty 
alley. “seal friends and sar Fox 
1 into any ministry without stipu- 
lating for Sheridan, Grey, and a similar illus- 
trious 7 and wot ss ey to 
break off negociations use he could not 
= esha tim, of his friends. 
tt’s fri ips im obligations which 
had all the force of dutiss. Grattan's won- 
derful a him cogve on this one 
point. e ordin ings,’ says Gra 
which make life omfabie sod indolent—thow 
sensations which soften, allure, and vul- 
garize—were unknown to him,’ This i 











shape, dress; he saw it all at a glance. His 
admiration of the sex was full of delicacy and 

tical fervour. ‘People thought,’ says Lady 
Hester, ‘Mr. Pitt did not care about women, 
and knew nothing about them; but they were 
mistaken.’ One lady was so pretty, ‘ that Mr. 
Pitt drank out of her shoe.’ The reason why 
he did not marry was that marriage was in- 
compatible with the great responsibilities 
which pressed upon him, ‘For my king and 
country’s sake,’ he used to say, ‘I must remain 
a single man.’ 

All the neighbourhood about the Palace, u 
St. James’s Street to Piccadilly, is ‘ stori 
ground.’ The very name Piccadilly is a bit of 
social history, coming down to us from the 
stiff collar of the sixteenth century. Here, at 
the top of St. James’s Street, looking down in 
a straight line from the summit of Piccadilly 


into the windows of the Palace, stood Claren- | 


don’s Folly, of which not a fragment remains 
but two a hal pilasters guarding the en- 
trance of a public-house. Here, too, on the 
way up to Clarendon House, Blood attempted 
the life of Ormond, and very nearly accom- 

lished his purpose of hangin 

uke, like a common malefactor, in the classic 
highway of Tyburn. The street is starred with 
celebrities. aller lived, on and off, nearly 
thirty years in St. James’s Street; Gibbon re- 
sided on the same side of the way, where he 
died about seven years after the poet who had 
sung out Cromwell and sung in Charles; and 
Gilroy, the caricaturist, consumed by the 
melancholy which often seems inseparable 
from a keen sense of humour, and which he 
knew so well how to disperse in others, com- 
mitted suicide not many houses off, by throw- 
ing himself into the street from an upper 
window. 

In the names of clusters of streets, lying in 
close neighbourhood, we get glimpses of his- 
tory which tell their own tale. The Restora- 
tion people abound here. Christopher Monk, 
the second Duke of Albemarle; Sir Walter, 
a nephew of Anne Clarges; Lord Dover, the 
Jermyn of De Grammont; Lord Berkel 
and Stratton, the Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
who presides over no less than two streets; 
and others of the same period, may be traced 
legibly on the corners. A similar thing occurs 
in the district of Covent Garden, where the 
Bedford family are omnipotent in street in- 
scriptions, such as Bedford, Russell, Tavistock, 
Southampton, and perhaps others. 

Streets called after trees, flowers, and gar- 
dens, are more numerous than might be sup- 
posed, and may be presumed to have derived 
their names from the open spaces of cultivated 
ground by which they were originally sur- 
rounded. There are two Vine Streets, one in 
Westminster and one near Regent Street, 
called after the vineyards which had previously 
occupied the ground. From many names of 
a similar character, which occur in all parts of 
the town, but especially in and about the city, 
the following are selected as illustrations of a 
theory which it would be quite worth the 
while of an idle antiquary to investigate a 
little farther: Elm Tree Court and Garden 
Court, both in the Temple; Flower-de-Luce 
Court, in Fleet Street; Green Arbour Court 
and Break-neck Stairs, where Goldsmith 
lodged, once off Farringdon market, but now 
removed to oblivion; Hatton Garden, called 
after Sir Christopher; Hay Hill; Rosemary 
Lane, better known by the less savoury appel- 
lation of Rag Fair; Saffron Hill, happily 
vanishing into brick-dust; and Willow Walk, 
in Pimlico. Leigh Hunt held, as an article of 
faith concerning green leaves in London, that 
there was not a single street in some part of 
which a tree was not visible. From these in- 
dications, there may have been a time when 
his creed was not very wide of the truth. 


If there is any ‘moral’ to be drawn from 
the mural history we have been suggesting, it 
is a conservative moral. Do not destroy any 
of the monuments of former times that can 
be safely spared without sacrificing the ex- 
panding interests of the time to come. Our 
national life is not exclusively written in state- 

; its inner and closer revelations must 
s looked for in our houses. 
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Tuscan Sculptors: their Works, Lives, and Times ; 
with Illustrations from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Charles C. Perkins. 2 vols. 
(Longman & Co. 

HE author of these handsome and welcome 

volumes justly observes in his preface 

that Italian sculpture has had but little at- 
tention given to it in comparison with Italian 
— Besides the disadvantage at which 
it is placed by recognized inferiority to the 
sculpture of the ancients, from which the sister 
art is exempt, its examples are by no means 
so accessible. For the most part they remain 
still in Italy, and even there many of the 
most important are only to be found singly by 
searching for them in scattered churches and 
palaces, and to be discovered at last in posi- 
tions where most of their true effect is for- 
feited. We may therefore be thankful to a 
student who has devoted industry and accom- 
plishment to tracing the monuments of this 
important and interesting history on the spot, 
and now puts before us one section of his 
results in a form appropriately graceful and at 
an opportune moment. 

The results of researches and journeys in 
Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy are to 
be expected hereafter, and from these fields 
much illustration will be gathered, not alone 
of the influence of Tuscan art, but of important 
reaction upon its earlier development. Yet, 
with the most liberal allowance for this, it 
still appears that the greatest achievements of 
Italian sculpture are due to the successions of 
genius that rose or ripened within the limits 
of ancient Etruria at Pisa, Florence, and Sienna. 


In an Introduction the author glances over 
the ancient history of art in Etruria from the 
earliest times and through the Roman period. 
Records and remains alike abundantly illus- 
trate the skill which the race that Porsenna 
ruled over, shared with their later successors 
in the days of the Medici, in the artistic treat- 
ment of bronze and the more precious 
metals. There is a similar agreement in the 
sympathy of both ancient and modern Etrurian 
with the forms and subjects of Greek art, 
and Lars and Lucumo must have been as fami- 
liar with the semblances of ‘Jove, Apollo, 
Mars,’ as any Florentine with the Perseus and 
the Neptune. It may be doubted whether 
the ancient Etrurian possessor of the Greek 
vase, which. he took with him to his tomb, 
and so preserved to be the treasure of the 
Uffizii, could appreciate the subtle poetic idea 
that links together its associated subjects ; but 
at least he may have been pleased by a 
combination of diversified story replete with 
obvious natural motives such as was repeated 
centuries afterwards in the famous gates of the 
Baptistery. 

The vase referred to is a monument of 
Greek art at that early state which gradually 
unfolded by a series of developments, marking 
every epoch by some seared of which that 
epoch was a condition, and which therefore 
must remain for all time unrivalled in its 
proper style. Italian art opened with much the 
same course before it, and bad it started from a 
pure Byzantine root the agreement in progress 
might have been still more strikingly similar. 
But the breaking up of the Roman Empire 
left the country strewn with ruins of Greco- 
Roman art of the most debased style. Among 
these, sculptured sarcophagi are abundant and 
conspicuous. Debased as they might be, in 
comparison with a pure and nobler style, they 
preserve many reflections from brighter periods 
and more refined types. So indestructible is 
beauty, that the very rudest imitator can 
scarcely altogether lose it in his clumsy at- 
tempta. 

odern Italy then resumed the chisel pre- 
cisely where the ancient left it, at the foot of a 
bas-relief of figures crowded, and somewhat 
confused,—not very well proportioned, but 
worked laboriously, and with an eye not always 
= of nature as a model. 

e resumption may have been aided by the 
preservation of many sarcophagi from the first 
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centuries on which Christian incidents were 
executed in classic though unskilful style. 
An example is given in a woodcut (p. 39 of 
the Introduction). Niccolo Pisano, however, 
was not of a nature to hesitate as to the fitness 
of adapting truth and beauty of nature when- 
ever it might appear suitable for expression in 
‘Christian art. 


This great man is the hero of the first book, 
which is devoted to the architectural sculptors. 
His life extended from 1207 to 1278, covering 
the long reign of our Henry III. and the 
great cathedral-building age of Western 
Europe. The architect of the very original 
basilica of San Antonio of Padua,—‘ he made 


relievo of the Deposition which still fills a 
lunette over one of the side doors of the Ca- 
thedral of San Martino at Lucca.’ A woodcut 
of this touching work is given at p. 13. ‘The 
great superiority of this work (says Mr. Per- 
kins) over those that had preceded it lay espe- 
cially in that it revived the long forgotten art 
of composition.’ The figures are adjusted most 
naturally to the form of the lunette, which 
they completely occupy, while each seems to 
take the place which belongs to its uncon- 
strained participation in the action. 


His most elaborate work in sculpture is the 
pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa, wrought with 
subjects from the life of Christ on five sides 
of a hexagon, and with a multitude of sta- 
tuettes over the capitals of the sustaining 
columns, and in the spandrils of their arches : 


In the Adoration (Plate II.), which is decidedly 
the best and most original of the series, sits a dig- 
nified Madonna (suggested by the Pheedra of the 
Sarcophagus), holding the Divine Child on her 
knees. 

In the Circumcision relief the Bacchus with 
Ampelus of the Greek vase is almost exactly re- 
produced in an imposing and amply-draped figure, 
who assists at the holy rite. (p. 18.) 


Such was the beginning of the movement 
that culminated in Michael Angelo. In the 
book we are reviewing may be traced the se- 
quence of works which fill up the interval, 
together with the lives of their authors, and 
their connection with each other and with 
public events. So the subject widens out and 
widens ever, but the intimations of the per- 
sonal characters of the artists, and the inci- 
dents of their families and travels serve to 
knit the story in a way as useful as it is agree- 
able ; and, as we prosecute the study, we seem 
to accompany, and almost to take part in, a 
grand procession over every field of human 
and historic interest. 


Niceolo transmitted his art to his son, who 
again had as his scholar Andrea Pisano, with 


‘whom the book on the Allegorical Sculp- 


tors opens. Cimabue, Giotto, and Dante have 
by this time appeared on the field, and their 
influence affected the art of sculpture, as well 
as Christian tradition and the classic ideal. 
Poetical invention and expressive nature were 
all accepted as equally revelations of the ex- 
cellent, and therefore were held to be com- 
patible. To reconcile and to harmonize them 
was the study, not only of philosophers, but 
of artists—to combine them not merely ata 
sacrifice, or without detriment, but to mutual 
illustration and enhancement. The cardinal 
virtues are co-ordinated with the Christian 
graces, and if either have to give way it proves 
on examination that they are not rejected, but 
absorbed into the essence of those that remain. 


The fourteenth century, after its first quar- 
ter, has little to show for Italian sculpture. 
Orcagna claims a place, and his Marriage of 
Joseph and Mary at Or San Michele (p. vy is 
alone sufficient to mark it as a high one; but 
this was the age of the Cathedral of Orvieto, 
and of the most elaborate works of the Mo- 
saist. In the next century the style of com- 
ora originated by Giotto in painting, bore 

ull fruit in sculpture under the hands of 
Ghiberti. 

Mr. Perkins, we regret to see, joins too 
much in the inconsistent outcry of false style 
in reference to the world-renowned gates of 
the Baptistery of Florence : ‘che sono tanto belle 





his first known essay as a sculptor in an alto- | rivalled, or even passably imitated. 





che starebbon bene alle porte del Paradiso.’ 
They are simply inimitable, and therefore un- 
imitated. It would scarcely be possible to add 
a strengthening word to the praise given to 
them by the author, and their effect has seldom 
been better described ; but for what reason 
and with what consistency does he close by 
referring with exclusive preference to the prac- 
tice of the Greeks, At excusing the artist 
by a slur on the cultivation of the Florentines 
as being of a lower grade ? 

There are as many styles of relief (as in 
other sculpture) as there are great masters of 
it. The style of the Panathenaic frieze of 
Phidias is admirable, but it has never been 
The best 
attempts have been but ridiculous as imita- 


| tions, though some may be saved by the sculp- 


tor bringing in new characteristics of his own. 
It would be more fair to compare these F'lo- 
rentine reliefs with engravings than with 
paintings. They are a style by themselves, 
which it was a glory to invent, and a still 
greater to carry to perfection, and which it is 
an enviable happiness to contemplate without 
regard to the carping of the schools. 

ella Quarcia, the artist of Sienna whose 
reliefs had the honour of furnishing a model 
both to M. Angelo and Raphael, was a 
rather older contemporary of Ghiberti, but 
Donatello was only some five years younger. 
In the works of this great man the world may 
see that the idealized forms of nature are 
competent to express nso sentiment, whether 
of grace or dignity, without falling back for 
aid upon the mystery of ugliness—the fetish- 
ism of ignorance or of alarm—that of the 
savage, or that of the Byzantine. 

Donatello died in 1464, and Michael Angelo 
just one hundred years after him. There was 
therefore an interval between the setting of 
one and the culmination of the other, which, 
in the absence of preserved works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, we have no great monuments te fill 
u 


a sculptural composition, the associated statues 
of the Lorenzo Chapel at Florence must bear 
the palm over every modern achievement. 
The subject of the interpretation of this 
monumental enunciation cannot however be 
discussed now as it deserves. 

Considering how many-sided were these 
Italian artists, it cannot fail to be easy to open 
such a book as the one which lies before us, 
and find some matter of complaint. But if 
other failings may be passed without notice, 
at least Strabo, Polybius, and Plutarch should 
not be quoted as if they wrote in Latin. The 
study of the work will be well rewarded. It 
is written without the cant of criticism, or 
that worse cant of hypocrisy which has 
only become fused with it since Sterne lectured 
on art. It is illustrated abundantly, and with 
taste and judgment. The Tuscan—now the 
Italian—capital will soon be thronged with 
tourists—those who, with a little forethought, 
and no need for self-denial, will look carefully 
through such books as Mr. Perkins’s and Har- 
ford’s ‘ Michael Angelo,’ and will spend some 

leasant hours among the Italian collections at 

outh Kensington, will much enhance their en- 
joyment. Then, in the presence of the marvels 
of the Florentine churches and collections, they 
will not find themselves chilled by introduction 
to stately celebrities, dumb to them, or talking 
words unknown, but happily at ease, as in the 
meer ed of long-known and well-appreciated, 
but hitherto unseen friends. 








THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 


The Aborigines of Australia. A Lecture delivered 
before the Young Men’s Presbyterian Institute, 
in the Free Church, Macquarte Street, Sydney, 
September i4th, 1864. By the Rey. William 
Ridley, M.A. 


drs lecture well merits consideration, for 

though numerous authors have written on 

the manners and customs of Australian abori- 

ag very few have been so competent as 

Ridley to give us original information. 

This gentleman is a missionary who has la- 
95 


The greatest production of Michael Angelo | 
as a sculptor is,as we believe, the Moses; butfor | 





boured for many years with unceasing effort 
to civilize and Christianize the natives. We 
are not in a position to speak accurately of his 
success—whether or not it has been to any 
fair extent commensurate with his exertions; 
but of this there can be no doubt, that he has 
given a welcome and valuable essay on the 
objects of his sympathy, in the little pamphlet 
that contains his lecture. 

The customs of these savages are by far 
more intricate and in some respects reasonable, 
than any traveller would imagine who had not 
lived with them, studied them ar and 
won their entire confidence. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be more remarkable than the 
curiously complex, and yet most ingenious 
and beneficent law which regulates marriage 
unions. It is a task of considerable difficulty 
to master it in all its bearings, from Mr. 
Ridley’s account; but we think we can make 
it easily intelligible to our readers by the use 
of symbols. It is as follows :— 

In a large part of Australia, perhaps in the 
whole of it, the entire population is divided 
into four classes or castes, and every individual 
bears the name of his caste prefixed to his 
name. Thus Kubbi Mute means Mute (Opos- 
sum) of the caste Kubbi. The names of the 
caste differ in the two sexes, as well as in dif- 
ferent districts, so we will not trouble our- 
selves about the native words, but will call 
them simply by the letters (A), (B), (M), CN). 
Of these (A) is the most aristocratic caste; 
some privileges are also attached to (N); the 
other two are plebeian. Now, a man may 
marry as many wives as he likes, but he may 
only marry in one particular caste, and that 
caste not his own—while all his children be- 
long to a third caste. Thus a man or woman 
of (A) may marry none other than a woman 
or man of (B), and their children are (N) or 
(M) according to the caste of their mother. 
Similarly (M) and (N) intermarry, and their 
children are (A) or (B). It is an act punished 
with death if these regulations are broken; 
as, for instance, by (A) marrying (M) or (N). 
There is a single exception to this general 
rule, which it will suffice to notice once and 
then to disregard—namely, that (A), being a 
favoured aristocratic caste, is permitted to in- 
termarry. 

We shall better see how these regulations 
work, by throwing all the possible unions into 
a still more symbolic form :— 

1, A marries B; children m,m. 2. Bmar- 
ries A; children mn, n. 3. M marries N; 
children 5, b. 4. N marries M; children a, a. 

Here italics stand for females, roman letters 
for males; capital letters for parents, small 
letters for children. For example, we see in 
53 that a female (M) can only marry a male 
(N), and that the children are both of the 
caste (B). When they grow up the girls 
form the union 2, andthe boys 1. The grand- 
children revert to (M) and (N), and so the 
(A’s) and (B’s) alternate, generation after 
generation, with the (M’s) and (N’s). 

Thus,-a rigid rule of descent brings a man’s 
descendants in every two generations into each 
class of society. The design of these rules 
may easily be conjectured. And a brief con- 
sideration of that design will prove that the 
Australians had once a Solon who was able to 
persuade a whole nation to adopt a rule having 
important political and aang consequences, 
First, here is a red republican spirit of equality 
engrafted on social life in a way that displays al- 
most unique ingenuity. Under a system of caste, 
the love of equality is gratified by the sure 
prospect that the plebeian B or M will see his 
sons or grandsons in one of the vatrician classes. 
And the rule of marriage has lie effect of pre- 
venting a man marrying either his sister, his aunt, 
his niece, or such first cousins as are the daughters 
either of his father’s brother or of his mother’s 
sister. 

For example, (M) could not marry his sister, 
for she would be (M) also; nor his niece, for 
she would be (A) if his brother’s daughter, 
and (B) if his sister’s :— 

Whether the aborigines who adhere to the tra- 
ditional rules with the utmost tenacity, until asso- 
ciation with white men teaches them to make light 
of the traditions of their fathers, are aware of their 
design or not, it is evident that a wise forethought 
has exercised on the subject. 
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The aborigines are strict communists in pro- 
panty. Every tribe has its tribal inheritance. 
within its limits is the property of the 
whole tribe; and what one obtains, the other 
adult males claim a right to enjoy :— 

They hold the doctrine of M. Proudhon, the 
Red Republican of Paris, ‘ La Propri¢té, c'est vol.’ 
Real and personal property in individuals are ren- 
dered impossible by their systematic communism. 
So when blackfellows whose traditional ideas of 
law are not dispelled, come to the stations and re- 
ceive presents or rewards, these are divided among 
their companions; and it was not from mere 
thoughtlessness or ignorance of the value of what 
they possessed, nor yet from benevolence, that 
when a suit of clothes was given to one, the com- 

y to which he belonged were seen accoutred, 
one with nothing but a coat, another with a hat, 
another with trousers. A venerable law handed 
down from many generations imposed this division 
upon them. As caricatures convey useful lessons, 
we invite the advocates of communism to study 
the illustrations of political economy snpplied by 
the aborigines. 

Retaliation is reduced to a system by the 
aborigines that in some points resembles the 
code of honour of the European duellist—the 
sin of the injury being whitewashed by success 
in the duel. Intrigue with the ladies is here, 
as everywhere else, a teterrima causa belli :— 


The most terrible form of the law of retaliation 

arises from the theory, which prevails in many 
parts of the seg f that death is always the result 
of injury inflicted by a fellow-creature. When one 
dies, they believe that his death has been com- 
passed by means of a secret wound, by poison, or 
by an incantation or prayer to some evil demon ; 
and they seek to trace the murderer by letting a 
winged insect fly from the corpse. The insect is 
supposed to fly in the direction of the murderer, 
and the person thus marked out is mercilessly 
slain. , 
Another injury which is avenged with relent- 
less fury is the invasion of the sacred precincts 
which surround the dead. Differing widely in 
different of Australia in their modes of 
disposing of the dead, all the natives agree in 
punishing the disturbance of their remains 
with the utmost severity. 

As to their religion, some tribes have a tra- 
dition that ascribes all creation to one being, 


‘whom they appear to connect with thunder ; 


but their everyday creed, so to express our- | 
selves, is everywhere of a ridiculous cha- | of a garden, having smooth beaten paths winding 


| between the mounds. 
| of such sacred spots may be discerned in two 


racter :— 

The religion of the aborigines in all parts of 
Australia includes a belief in sorcery, and a dread 
of numerous demons, spirits of the wood, of the 
river, of the mountain and the pool. Some of 
these are the spirits of dead men. I once met a 
party of thirty or forty men and women who were 
traversing the country along the Barwan, as 
strolling play-actors, performing a pantomime in 
the presence of every camp of their countrymen, 
with the avowed design of driving away the 
ghosts of dead men. All night long the choir 
continued to sing. In the morning, having marked 
their bodies with earth of various colours, yellow 
and blueish grey, they went through a mimic fight 
with unseen foes, beating the air with branches 
and rushing about in a frantic manner. After al- 
ternately marching, dancing, and charging to the 
sound of music, they declared that the ghosts were 
all gone, and would trouble the inhabitants of the 
place no more. The general name for ghost or 
spirit is ‘wunda,’ And this name they give to 
white men, probably from the impression which 
a among them, that white people are 

ows risen from the dead. The chief of all 
the wundas, the arch demon, is said to appear at 
their doras, or public meetings, in the form of a 
serpent. And there are figures of serpents cut on 
the trees in some places, to which they pay reli- 
gious homage. 

Faith in sorcerers prevails thoughout Aus- 
tralia. These men pretend to cure diseases or 
inflict them, to exorcize evil spirits, and to trans- 
form themselves into kangaroos or pigeons :— 

They sometimes webtey young aborigines from 
going among the w poll ge e; and retain even 
over some who live and work at the squatters’ 
stations, so strong a hold that they dare not absent 
themselves from the periodical meetings at which 
their national rites are observed. In connection 
with their religious belief are the rites observed 
on important occasions. The admission of ; vung 
men to the privileges of manhood, including the 








use of the best kinds of food and power to take 
a wife, is an affuir of much ceremony. At stated 
intervals, varying from two to three or five years, 
hundreds of them meet together, and tribes which 
at other times are at deadly enmity, unite for the 
occasion in apparently cordial amity; and the 
candidates for admission to the dignity of man- 
hood, having first been kept for days in fasting 
and seclusion, are brought into the charmed circle 
of the Bora, and undergo the process which en- 
titles them to take rank with their elders. In 
many "ye ng the knocking out of a front tooth by 
one of the Krodgis is an essential part of the 
ceremony. Other far more revolting exactions are 
in some districts imposed on the candidates. All 
females and strangers are rigorously excluded from 
these mysteries. 


Various customs prevail as to the disposal 
of the dead. Along the coast northward they 
have a singular way of showing their respect 
and affection towards departed relatives and 
friends :— 

They cut long strips or ribands of their skins, 
and carry these with them as long as they can; 
and part of their flesh they eat, not by way of a 
feast, but as a religious duty. Cannibalism, or the 
killing and eating of human beings, is not an 
Australian custom. It is only in some tribes, and 
on exceptional occasions, that such a crime has 
been known to be committed by them. The 
tribes who eat a small portion of the flesh of 
their deceased friends, preserve the remainder, 
making a platform of bark on poles from four to 
six feet high, on which the body is laid and co- 
vered with leaves or grass. In some places fires 
are lighted under the bodies to smoke and pre- 
serve them. When the flesh is gone the bones are 
laid up in baskets, and suspended on branches of 
trees. In the interior, at least in the north- 
western parts of this colony, a very different mode 
of treating the dead is observed. They are buried 
in the ground, amid loud lamentations, and exact 
traditional forms. Mounds are raised over the dead, 
and are kept for years with great care. I have 
seen some of their circular tumuli, near the 
Barwan, which bore evidence of their having been 
visited by the hand of affection. The circle of 
sticks which surrounded them, the branches laid 
on the flat top, and the smooth sloping sides, had 
been renewed from time to time, as often as the 
foot of beast or the wind had disordered them. 
Some of their cemeteries are in shady groves, and 
European travellers have been amazed to discover, 
in the midst of a tangled scrub, a spot sacred to 
the sleep of the dead, arranged with the neatness 


The solemnity and beauty 


engravings published in Sir Thomas Mitchell's 
narrative of his explorations in the north-west. 
There was poetry in the souls of those who chose 
these scenes to be their cemeteries; there is true 
human feeling in the hearts of those who revisit 
and repair these sacred mementos. 

The languages of Australia are multitudinous 
and elaborate. But while the words differ 
widely, the grammatical structure points dis- 
tinctly to their original unity. Their most re- 
markable feature is the great variety of moods 
and tenses in the verbs, and this is common to 
every known language in Australia. The lan- 
guages have a marvellous flexibility and pre- 
cision, and the natives are very exact in the 
use of their numerous inflexions. 


In moral character the blacks have shown 
almost as many instances of attachment and 
kindness, as of ungovernable rage and passion. 
In intelligence they recognize and willingly 
yield to the superior ability of the whites, and 
they are faithful servants. Their power of con- 
tinued thought and reasoning 1s small, but 
their perceptive faculties are exceedingly 
keen :— 

Parental affection is generally very strong in the 
aborigines; and when a child dies the parents 
testify their grief in the same manner as the 
ancient heathen Canaanites, by cutting themselves. 
I have seen a number of women sitting down to 
mourn with a bereaved mother—their skin plas- 
tered with white clay, and blood streaming down 
from large gashes made with the tomahawk in 
their heads. In conjugal affection savages are 
generally deficient. 

As a traveller in distant parts of the interior, 
I can bear witness that aborigines have treated 
me with kindness and with a polite consideration 
which I did not expect to meet in such a quarter. 
And I believe they are as a people remarkably 
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susceptible of impressions from kind treatment. 
They recognized me as one who sought their good, 
and were evidently pleased and thankful to see 
that I thought them worth looking after. 

Their musical power is strong. Of their very 
simple melodies, some have a wild mirthfualness, 
and others a most plaintive melancholy. The very 
soul of the people seems to breathe out in their 
brief songs. And when under training, their 
musical taste has been successfully used as an aid 
in their civilization. 

Mr. Ridley terminates his very interesting 
lecture with an epitome of the doings of the 
missionaries in Australia. There seems abun- 
dant energy in the field. Ministers of all 
persuasions are described as having been at 
work on a large scale for many years; but we 
do not gather that they have more than five 
hundred natives under their control. But 
neither on their stations nor elsewhere can the 
dying-out of the aboriginal race be prevented. 
‘At all other missions in Australia the servants 
of God have had to lament over the rapid 
decay of the people they sought to benefit, but 
at Coranderrk’ there has been an improvement 
since 1861 from an annual decrease by death 
of nineteen to a positive increase in 1864 of 
three! With this news of slender comfort 
to the missionary world, Mr. Ridley brings to 
a close his very interesting and instructive 


lecture. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF UHLAND. 


The Songs and Ballads of Uhland. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

F modern German poets, few are more 
opular with their countrymen than 

Ludwig Uhland. Born in 1787, he lived and 

wrote at a time when, whatever might be the 

intrinsic merits of his poems, their success was, 
from two causes, increased and confirmed. 

Schiller and Goethe had lately given a great 

impulse to the ballad-poetry of Germany; and 

the latter, in his late, and to some minds in- 
sipid collection of poems, published under the 
title of the ‘ West Oestlicher Divan,’ had made 
especially popular a certain concise form of 
versified sentiment, if we may so express it, 
which was sure to tempt a host of imitators. 

Among these, Riickert and Uhland are per- 

haps the best. Again, the patriotic poems of 

Uhland, to which he owes much of his fame 

in Germany, were written during the stormy 
eriod marked by the struggle against the 

French, and the battle of Leipzig. Such a 

time calls for its special poet, and Fatherland 

found him in Uhland, whtes she accepted the 
more willingly as he combined politics with 
poetry, and was known, both then and after- 
wards, as a firm supporter of the Liberal 
cause. And the popularity which he won has 
never waned in Germany. Occasional En- 
lish versions of separate pieces have appeared 
rom time to time, and an almost complete 
translation was published some years ago at 

Leipzig, but is little known in England; and 

Mr. Skeat, the translator whose book is now 

before us, says that he had been unable to ob- 

tain a copy of this earlier version when he 
published his own. The ms of Uhland 
are divided into Songs (Lieder), Patriotic 

Poems (Vaterlaindische Gedichte), Ballads 

(Balladen), Epigrams, &c. &c. But the dis- 

tinction is almost without a difference, and 

the poems, which all, or nearly all, belong to 

the ballad class, are marked throughout by a 

uniformity which soon becomes wearisome. 

Nearly all are pretty—some more than others— 

and we question if any one deserves a higher 

meed of praise. They lack something of the 
apg poet-ring, which sounds in every 
ine of Schiller’s ballads and in the noble and 
various gems of ballad minstrelsy which en- 

rich our own literature. i 
We must be permitted to doubt, then, if Mr. 

Skeat’s book will find a place in many En- 

glish libraries. But he has given us a good 

and careful translation, executed in a spirit of 
high admiration for his original. He is evi- 
dently familiar with the various forms of 
metre which he eW and he appears to be 
a good German scholar. Lastly, 3 is a good 
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English scholar also, and this is not the least 
important, or most common qualification. 
What he most needs is a sufliciency of original 
poetic talent, of which, to be a first-rate 
translator, he should have neither too little 
nor too much. In a short and well-written 
preface, Mr. Skeat disclaims the modern theory 
of translation, which prescribes a scrupulous 
fidelity to the original text, not only in metre, 
but in rhyme (why rime, Mr. Skeat ?—that 
used to mean hoar-frost), and we think he is 
right. Cordially, too, do we endorse his pro- 
test against ‘ barbarous ’ hexameters, of which, 
nevertheless, he admits a few specimens into 
his collection, as the necessary equivalent for 
the same metre in German. e have said 
that some of Uhland’s pieces have been al- 
ready translated by various hands. Mr. Skeat 
meets and braves comparison, by referring us 
to such as he is acquainted with, in his index. 
Among the first poems in the book is one 
which has been translated by a great writer 
lately lost to us, whose pen, in prose and 
verse alike, turned well-nigh all it touched 
to gold. We place side by side the poem of 
Uhland, the version of Mr. Skeat, and that of 
Mr. Thackeray :— 


DER KONIG AUF DEM THURME, 
Da liegen sie alle, die grauen Hohn, 
Die dunkeln Thialer, in milder Ruh: 
Der Schlummer wallet, die Liifte wehn 
Keinen Laut der Klage mir zu. 


Fur Alle hab’ ich gesorgt und gestrebt, 
Mit Sorgen trank’ ich den funkelnden Wein: 
Die Nacht ist gekommen, der Himmel belebt, 
Meine Seele will ich erfreun. 


O du goldne Schrift durch den Sterneirraum ! 
Zu dir ja schau’ ich liebend empor ; 

Ihr Wunderklange, vernommen kaum, 
Wie besiuselt ihr sehnlich mein Ohr! 


Mein Haar ist ergraut, mein Auge getriibt, 
Die Siegeswaffen hingen im Saal, 

Habe Recht gesprochen und Recht geiibt, 
Wann darf ich rasten einmal ? 


0 selige Rast, wie verlang’ ich dein! 
O herrliche Nacht, wie saiimst du so lang, 
Da ich schaue der Sterne lichteren Schein, 
Und hore volleren Klang! 


Skeat :— 


There slumber they all, those dark grey hills, 
And the darkling vales sleep gently there ; 

Now slumber reigns, and no sadness fills 
With its wail the ambient air. 


"Mid strifes and struggles my realms I won, 
"Mid cares have I drunk of the sparkling bowl; 

Heav'n gleams with stars and the night’s begun : 
I seek to rejoice my soul. 


0 writing of gold in the stars revealed, 
To you I lovingly gaze aloft! 
Thou wondrous music from man concealed, 
How I list for thy murmurs soft ! 
My hair is hoary and dim my sight, 
In the hall are hung both shield and spear ; 
In word and deed have I fostered right, 
Ah! when shall my rest draw near ? 


Ah! how for that blest repose I yearn, 
Ah! beauteous Night, why slacks thy speed ? 
Thou Night, when the stars shall yet brighter 
burn, 
And their musie be heard indeed! 


Thackeray :— 


The cold grey hills they bind me around, 
The darksome valleys lie sleeping below; 
But the winds, as they pass o’er all this ground, 
Bring me never a sound of woe! 


O! for all I have suffered and striven, 
Care has embittered my cup and my feast ; 
But here is the night and the dark blue heaven, 
And my soul shall be at rest. 
O golden legends writ in the skies! 
turn towards you with longing soul, 
And list to the awful harmonies 
Of the spheres as on they roll. 
My hair is gray and my sight nigh gone, 
My sword it rusteth upon the wall ; 
Right have I spoken, and right have I done ; 
Vhen shall I rest me once forall? — 
O blessed rest! O royal night! 
Wherefore seemeth the time so long, 
Till I see yon stars in their fullest light, 
And list to their loudest song? 
Mr. Skeat’s version strikes us as very pretty, 
and if it cannot but suffer by comparison with 





Mr. Thackeray’s, of which every line seems in- 
stinct with grace and tenderness, we cannot 
but think that the original suffers too. Mr. 
Thackeray has also given us a translation of 
‘Der Kranz,’ one of the ballads proper, which 
is nowise inferior to that we have just quoted. 
But Mr. Skeat has been hardly so successful 
here as with ‘The King on the Tower.’ In the 
‘Luck of Edenhall’ Mr. Skeat has to stand 
comparison with Longfellow, and under cir- 
cumstances most unfavourable, as it is a pecu- 
liarity of this ballad that every verse ends 
with the same words, and hence the changes 
are constantly rung on one rhyme, both by 
Ubland and Longfellow; and Mr. Skeat has 
no choice but to follow suit. He wisely makes 
no attempt to alter Longfellow’s rhymes for 
alteration’s sake, and has produced a version 
little, if at all, inferior to that of the American 
poet. We select some of the most striking 
stanzas in the latter’s translation :— 


’Twas right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall! 
Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring, with merry call, 
Klang, klang, to the Luck of Edenhall! 
First rings it deep, and full, and mild, 
Like to the song of a nightingale ; 
Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 
Then mutters at last, like the thunder’s fall, 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall 


For its keeper takes a race of might, 
This fragile goblet of crystal tall; 

It has lasted longer than is right: 
Klang, klang, with a harder blow than all 
Will I try the Luck of Edenhall! 


Mr. Skeat’s version of the same stanzas runs 
as follows :— 
’T was fitting a glass o’er the fate should reign 
Of the mirthful race of Edenhall! 
The full deep draughts we gladly drain, 
While merrily clink the beakers tall ; 
Clink, clink, with the Luck of Edenhall! 
First, full as the song of the nightingale, 
Its ring on the ear doth clearly fall ; 
Then loud as the torrent that sweeps the vale, 
And last, like the deafening thunder’s brawl, 
The matchless Luck of Edenhall! 


It taketh a race of mickle might 
This fragile goblet to hold in thrall; 

It hath lasted longer than seemeth right; 
Then cling! with the hardest blow of all 
Will I prove the Luck of Edenhall! 


The reader may choose which likes him 
best of the two versions. 

One more ‘ odious comparison,’ and we have 
done. The best-known of all Uhland’s bal- 
lads, and the prettiest, is ‘Der Wirthin Téch- 
terlein,’ an evergreen favourite with young 
English songstresses. Mr. Skeat does not tell 
us, nor do we know, to whom we are indebted 
for the popular English version of this poem. 
But it is better than Mr. Skeat’s, because 
simpler. Let us take the closing lines :— 


Thee loved I ever, still love I thee, 
And thee will I love to eternity. 
is a truer transcript of 
Dich liebt’ ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch heut, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit, 
than 


I love thee now, as I loved of yore, 
And thus will I love thee for evermore. 


But it is fair to Mr. Skeat that we should 
take some of his translations on their own 
merits only, and we may refer (we have no 
space for quotation) to the second ‘ Trinklied,’ 


Wir sind nicht mehr am ersten Glas, 


at p.68 in Mr. Skeat’s volume, as a most 
spirited version of one of the best of Uhland’s 
songs; and to the graceful rendering of ‘ Die 
Zwei Jungfraun’ (p. 134). As instances of 
Mr. Skeat’s skill in treating uncommon metres, 
the reader may refer to Ballads 34 and 38, 
which are translated into the ‘ asonante ’ verse, 
common in Spanish poetry, in which the rhyme 
is confined to the vowel only; or, speaking 
more correctly, to the vowel-sound. These are 
the opening lines of the 34th Ballad : 


Sat a hundred dames above, 

All the tourney’s strife beholding : 
These were only humble leaves, 

Gathered round my queen, the rose-bud 
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As the eagle views the sun, 
Gazed I on her features boldly, 
Burning through my visor’s plate 
Seemed mine eyes, with ardour glowing. 
And so forth. And again, in No. 38:— 


Little Thumbling! little Thumbling! 
Everywhere thy fame resowndeth! 
E’en the infant in the cradle 
Listens to thy feats, astounded! 


And in No. 56, the ballad of ‘ Harold,’ we 
have another metre, in imitation of the old 
Saxon, which Mr. Skeat calls the ‘allitera- 
tive :’— 

Heading his heroes, 
Hardy King Harold, 
Marching by moonlight, 
Moved thro’ the forest, &c. 
These metres are perhaps mere peculiar than 
attractive ; and the scansion of the ‘asonante’ 
verse, it will be observed, is identical with 
that in Longfellow’s‘ Hiawatha,’ with the addi- 
tion of the vowel-rhyme. We do not think 
that either the ‘asonante ’ or the ‘ alliterative ’ 
will ever be naturalized in English poetry, but 
Uhland’s translator has certainly attempted 
both with great spirit and success. It should be 
observed that in the second instance the metre of 
the original has been departed from. Mr. Skeat 
cannot entirely escape the charge of occasion- 
ally diluting his original, especially in the 
so-called ‘ patriotic poems,’ which cannot afford 
much dilution. Perhaps the best of these is 
the ‘ Nachruf :’— 
Noch ist kein Fiirst so hoch gefirstet, 
which Mr. Skeat rather poorly renders 
No prince is so supremely first, 
while in the same poem the line 
In Deutschen Gauen iiberall 
becomes 
In German acres everywhere, 


which is both weak and incorrect. ‘Gauen’ 
means ‘districts.’ But such faults are rare 
with Mr. Skeat. On the whole, it must be 
owned, that if we accept his own valuation of 
Uhland, the translator hardly gives an ade- 
quate notion of the merits of the original; but 
if, as we believe, the poet has no claim to the 
highest honours, Mr. Skeat has done him no 
less than justice; and if his book does not 
attain to any great popularity, the fault will 
not be altogether his own. In the spirit of 
satire and in sense of humour, Uhland appears 
to us totally deficient, notwithstanding some 
ponderous attacks upon critics past and to 
come, which Mr. Skeat seems to rate rather 
highly. In one place, indeed, the German 
poet has attempted some gentle pleasantries 
on the ‘ tea-plant’ (Song 65), which he thus 
apostrophizes :— 

When lovers haste to tell their love, 

Beneath thy shade in happy hours, 
Thou gently dost thy branches move, 
. And o’er them strewest fragrant flowers. 


This is evidently meant for a joke, anda 
very mild joke it is. But Mr, Skeat accepts 
it seriously, and admonishes the poet for hi 
ignorance. ‘This stanza,’ he says in a no 
‘does not agree with our usual ideas of the 
plant’s size’! Considering how completely 
the point of this gentle jest has escaped Mr. 
Skeat, perhaps it is as well that no very keen 
perception of fun is required by him. y in 
two instances can we suspect Uhland of a turn 
for satire. Mark these four lines from the 
‘Song of Pork,’ which Mr. Skeat thus trans- 
lates : 


Then there’s our noble Sauer-kraut, 
To pass it by’s unmeet ; 

Invented by some German brain 
For German mouths to eat. 


And that it was intended for no other mouths, 
assuredly few will be inclined to deny, who 
have once tasted of this popular dainty in its 
— men ~ other Forwardae 
ude is to be found in Song 71, ‘ 
which is an appeal to the vasious Gate 
nations, and at the same time conveys a com- 
iment to the hero, Blucher, who was 
—_ to his soldiers as ‘Marshal For- 
wards ;’"— 
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Forwards! on! whate'er betide. . « « 
Prussia hears the word of pride, 
Hears it gladly, spreads it wide, 
Forwards ! 
Up, thou mighty Austrian crew, 
Forwards, do what others do ; 
Forwards! 


Did Uhland foresee the year 1864 when he 
wrote this song? and may we not suggest to 
Mr. Skeat to write over it the superscription 
lately devised by the Times for a weather 
prophecy: ‘ Very Oracular ?’ 


ADAM AND THE ADAMITE. 


Adam and the Adamite; or, the Harmony of 
Scripture and Ethnology. By D. McCausland, 
Q.C., LL.D. 


yee co of the great questions about 
which mankind has long been divided 
are at length settled, and that in the = 
manner. Until now philosophers have differed 
on almost every point connected with the early 
history of man. Some have + yea that he 
came into existence only 6, years ago; 
others that the world has been inhabited by 
mankind for 60,000, or even 600,000 years. 
Some, taking the Bible in its pres sense, 
believe that all the varieties of men have 
g from a single pair, and that the whole 
with the exception of eight persons, was 
ed by a flood about 4,000 years ago; 
others that there are many species of men, and 
that the Noachian deluge was a local pheno- 
menon; whilesome even we regret to say there 
are, who actually are disposed to believe that 
mankind, as it now exists, has been derived by 
the ordinary process of birth, from an earlier 
race of beings, the remains of which have yet 
to be discovered. 

All these questions are now settled, and 
Science is brought, at length, into harmon 
with Scripture—a happy result, and one whic 
is mainly due, in his own opinion at least, to 
the successful investigations of Dr. McCaus- 


By consulting the word as well as the works of 
the Almighty, the author has been able to discover 
harmony where discord has been generally sup- 
' to prevail; and he has found that what has 

. revealed in the Bible of the Creation of 
Adam has been confirmed by what has been dis- 
covered of his origin by the light of scientific 
research ; and, on the other hand, that what philo- 
— disclosed of the origin of mankind har- 

with the Bible record of Adam’s creation. 
Scripture and Science stand forth, each of them 
resting on its own foundation, but together sup- 
porting the edifice of the everlasting truths of the 
creation and redemption of mankind, and their 
consistency to the corner-stone of the ments 
yen we rise to the true understanding of what 
book of Genesis was intended to reveal of 
Adam and the Adamite. 


In fact, Dr. McCausland has decided that 
the human race is of t antiquity ; that it 
consists of several species, and that the Adam- 
ites or Caucasians were created, as the Bible 
tells us, about 6,000 years ago. Unwilling to 
strain the limited faculties of his readers, Dr. 
McCausland does not attempt to explain the 
meaning of the term ‘creation,’ but consoles us 
with the assurance that— 


It is difficult for a finite mind, that has had 
m0 experience of an act of creation, to form a con- 
ception of the mode in which Adam was created. 


He admits as an established fact that the 
various existi ies of animals must have 
proceeded from distinct centres of creation, 
and that they could not possibly have radiated 
from a common centre, at all events in the few 
thousand years which have elapsed since the 
Noachian flood. The deluge, moreover, far 
from being universal, was confined to the 
limited area inhabited by the descendants of 
Adam. 

Such are the general conclusions to which 
the ‘ author’s investigations in relation to this 
much vexed question’ have led him. 

* The author’s investigations,’ as he is pleased 
| pane ig whey recahy 

! nee the archzeologi- 
eal articles in the Natural History Review and 
The Genesis, of the Earth and of Man,’ 





Dazzled no doubt by the grandeur of the sub- 
ject, charmed and apparently surprised to find 
that Science and Scripture were on some points 
in unison, Dr. McCausland has too often for- 
gotten the humble instruments, by the assist- 
ance of which he was able to effect so great a 
reconciliation. 

Thus, three out of the four figures in his 
first plate are taken, without acknowledgment, 
from Mr. Lubbock’s plate in the Natural 
History Review for 1861. We have tried 
them with tracing 3m and they exactly 
coincide. In the explanation of the plate, 
however, Dr. McCausland has boldly departed 
from the original. Fig. 1 represents one of 
the large and beautiful flint axes from Den- 
mark; fig. 2 is an axehammer of a totall 
different form and material. It is peuteivated, 
and the perforated axes are never made 
of flint. Dr. McCausland, however, having 
described the first, considers the second to be 
‘The same, with a hole for a handle.’ As 
these figures are by no means well executed, 
and differ in many respects from the original, 
we might have been disposed to think that 
Dr. McCausland had omitted all reference to 
the Natural History Review, out of considera- 
tion for the editors of that journal, and the 
feelings of Messrs. Williams & Norgate. This 
argument cannot, however, be applied to the 
letterpress, from which he has in some cases most 
faithfully copied. There are moreover others 
who have even greater cause of complaint 
against Dr. McCausland. From ‘The Genesis 
of the Earth and of Man’ he has not only 
taken most of his facts and ideas, but in some 
cases whole passages. It is one of the most 
flagrant cases of literary piracy which has 
ever come under our notice, and deserves the 
strongest condemnation. 

There is on the other hand one gentleman 
to whom he has done more than justice :— 


In the year 1847 (he says), M. Boucher de 
Perthes announced in a French publication, ‘ Anti- 
quités Celtiques,’ that he had discovered in ancient 
alluvium, at Abbeville, in Picardy, some flint in- 
plements of vast antiquity. The announcement 
did not attract much attention until some eminent 
English geologists, Dr. Palmer, Mr. Evans, and 
Sir Charles Lyell, visited, in 1858, the valley of 
the Somme, for the purpose of verifying, by per- 
sonal inspection, the report of the French philoso- 
phers. 

Who is this Dr. Palmer? Ave the Daven- 
port Brothers also among the Geologists ? The 
name does not appear on the rolls of the Geolo- 

ical Society, and it has remained for Dr. 
cCausland to draw him out of his unmerited 
obscurity. In this passage, however, it is surpris- 
ing that Dr. McCausland should entirely ignore 
Mr. Prestwich and Dr. Falconer. We have, in- 
deed, heard it suggested that they are united, 
and appear, thus fused together, under the 
name iF Scheie, that Dr. McCausland, hav- 
ing originally inserted their names, and sub- 
sequently intending to cut them out, left by 
accident the beginning of one and the end of 
the other, and that this is the origin of the 
mysterious Palmer. 
e modern ‘philosopher’ receives little 
mercy or justice at the hands of Dr. McCaus- 
land. Thus we are assured that— 


He is unwilling to admit his ignorance of 
anything in nature, and his proud persevering 
spirit chafes against the barriers that separate 
the known from the unknown. But on no sub- 
ject has he betrayed more impatience of re- 
straint than in the speculations relating to the 
origin and age of humanity upon the earth. In 
the struggle to overcome the obstacles that meet him 
he has grasped at the vain and visionary theories 
of the origin of species by development or by 
natural selection, to unveil the hidden things that 
they are powerless to explain.’ 

Again, in p. vii. he tells us that— 

The philosopher has been intimidated, em- 
barrassed, and frequently uncandid in his deduc- 
tions. 

Yet on p. 10, with curious inconsistency, he 
assures us that— 

So far as profound knowledge, laborious zeal and 
scrupulous Sccsty of ean ensure faith- 
worthy evidence, we have it in the philosophers of 
‘the nt day. They have diligently sought out 
truth for its own sake, and with no intention, as 





too often insinuated, of using their discoveries as 
a weapon against the highest of all truths: and if 
any have fallen into errors of facts, detection and 
correction by others have speedily followed. 


There are other cases in which he expresses 
Mes be sap opinions in different parts of the 

ook. 

Thus, it is a question of great interest and 
importance whether savage races are retrograd- 
ing, stationary, or progressive. In page 69 he 
assures us that— 
as regards the uncivilized savage, there is no 
record of any nation, tribe, or community of 
savages, such as the aboriginal negro, the inhabi- 
tant of Central Africa, emerging by its own 
unaided exertions from a state of barbarism. In- 
struction from without has always been necessary 
to counteract their natural tendency to remain 
stationary, or to descend still lower in the scale of 
humanity. 


But in p. 141 we are told exactly the reverse : 


There is no authentic instance of the transition of 
a tribe or individual from a higher to a lower race, 
or of any community from a state of civilization 
to a savage state, 


Or, take the results of the intercourse between 
civilized and savage races. In one place, p. 
149, he speaks with enthusiasm of the happy 
effect produced by 
Caucasians and Caucasian institutions. Here (he 
says) was a work worthy of the Creator: to intro- 
duce missionaries endowed with a knowledge of 
himself, and with civilizing instincts, to a dark 
and stagnant world, was consistent with his pro- 
ssing power and providence, as shown forth in 
all his works from the beginning. 

We commend to the notice of Convocation 
the idea of a Creator with a progressing power 
and providence; but let that pass. In p. 
260 he gives a very different picture of the 
Caucasians and their institutions :— 

No moral considerations restrained the ruthless 
sons of Japhet in their work of replenishing the 
earth. The claims of humanity were trampled 
down; the evil inclinations of the Adamites 
dropped poison as they progressed, and their civili- 
zation has spread its goodly branches over the 
graves of those they came to civilize. 

From these two — we endeavour in 
vain to extract a clear idea of Dr. McCaus- 
land’s real 5 page We cannot comprehend 
how it can be ‘a work worthy of a Creator 
with progressive power and providence’ to in- 
troduce missionaries into a ‘dark and stagnant 
world’ (which he had created), in order that 
they might ruthlessly replenish the earth, and 
unrestrained by moral considerations, trample 
down the claims of humanity, while their 
goodly branches dropped poison in the graves 
of those whom they came to civilize. 

In p. 300 he has another very curious 
metaphor. The 
development philosophers (he assures us) do not 
recognize, as they might, the Creator standing in 
the way—the first step in a new procession of life, 
a first link in a new chain of being. 


In this case Dr. McCausland’s allusion to 
Balaam and his comparison of himself to 
Balaam’s humble monitor are plain enough, 
nor would we dispute the appropriateness of 
the metaphor; but when he comes to speak of 
the Creator, it certainly seems to us that his 
metaphor borders on profanity. 

Travellers have often expressed surprise at 
the curious mixture of reverence and irreve- 
rence shown by uncivilized nations to their 

ds. It seems absurd on the one hand thata 

issatisfied savage should think it possible 
to treat a good-natured but indolent deity like 
a slave, and by means of the whip to rouse — 
him into beneficent exertion, or punish him 
for unpardonable neglect; or on the other 
hand that he should set himself to terrify a 
timid but malevolent spirit, by noise and im- 
precations. But the language which religion- 
ists generally, and missionaries in particular, 
often permit themselves to use is even more 
surprising. 
the same manner, though we doubt not 
that Dr. McOausland intended to be reverent, 
there are many passages which we must confess 
appear to us very much the reverse. Some 
instances of this have been already given. In 
addition we will only refer to his method of 
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reconciling Science and Religion. Take for 
instance the Noachian Flood, Science tells 
us plainly that there has been no universal 
deluge. Dr. McCausland admits this. Moses 
tells equally plainly that there was: 


And the waters prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth; and all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven, were covered. 

Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered. 

And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, 
both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
and every man: 

All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of 


all that was in the dry land, died. 

And every living substance was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground, both man, and 
cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of the 
heaven; and they were destroyed from the earth: 
and Noah only remained alive, and they that were 
with him in the ark.—Gen. vii, 19—23. 


Nothing can be clearer than this language 
there is even a certain amount of reiteration, 
as if there were some heretics even then who 
did not believe in an universal deluge, and it 
was necessary therefore to be very explicit. 
It is equally evident that Moses and Science 
are on this point diametrically opposed to one 
another. 

Now let us see how Dr. McCausland pro- 
poses to reconcile them :— 


No well-informed mind (he says) will be found 
in the present day to entertain the idea that 
the catastrophe of the Deluge had wider extent 
than was necessary for the submergence of the 

of the earth’s surface that was the abode of 
the family of Adam, or that the language of Moses 
was intended to convey that the whole superficies 
of the terrestrial globe had been sunk beneath 
the waters which then prevailed. 


A hundred years ago, however, no well- 
informed mind would have been found which 
did not entertain this idea, and entertain it 
very strongly too. We ourselves belicve ‘that 
the language of Moses was intended to convey,’ 
as Dr. McCausland expresses it, ‘ that the 
whole superficies of the terrestrial globe had 
been sunk beneath the waters.’ 


In any case, it is idle to call this a recon- 
ciliation. We think it more reverent to believe 
that Moses really supposed the deluge to have 
been universal, than that, knowing the true 
state of the case, he should have expressed 
himself in such a manner as to mislead the 
world for four thousand years. 


It is surely evident that the theological—we 
will not say the Biblical—science is not only 
irreconcileable with modern discoveries, but in 
many cases inconsistent with itself. 


Part of it, we are now told, is mistran- 
slated, part is only Milton, and part means 
in reality something very different from what 
we have always supposed. When theologians 
shall have ascertained what the scientific teach- 
ing of the Pentateuch really is, when they 


shall have made it consistent with itself, then | S flea . - 
_ success. Without being by any means unin- 


the time will come when the science of philoso- 
phers and the physical views of theologians 
may be monet as. with one another; only 
by that time we venture to say that they will 
need no reconciliation. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


Married Beneath Him. By the Author of ‘Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. (London and Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Co., 1865.) 


if originality is a test of merit, the author of 
‘Married Beneath Him’ may go up forth- 
with into the highest room among contempo- 
‘ary novelists. He has presented us with a 
hero, an editor, and a head of a college, such 
as we have never hitherto met with in fiction, 
and such as we entertain considerable doubts 
whether it will ever be our lot to meet with in 
real life. Taking them in their order of in- 
troduction, rather than in order of absurdity, 
the editor is the first of the three to make 
himself icuously improbable. The ex- 
perience of the last few years must have done 
a good deal towards strengthening the diges- 
tion of habitual novel-readers ; but we question 











whether even this case-hardening process will 
enable any one to make away with so remark- 
able an incident as that of an editor being 
brought dewn from London to a country par- 
—— specially retained to pronounce whether 
Mr. Frederick Galton, an enthusiastic young 
littérateur of seventeen, is fit to be enrolled as 
a recruit on the staff of the Paternoster Porcu- 
pine. So far as this particular object is con- 
cerned the visit is not productive of any 
immediate results, and the generous but frugal 
host compensates himself for his fruitless hos- 
pitality by sending the editor to bed in the 
intoxicated conviction that the whole evening 
has been devoted to the consumption of 
‘twenty’ port, the fact being that the second. 
bottle, notwithstanding the ostentatious care 
with which it is brought in and uncorked, be- 
longs to ‘a vintage much more modern, of 
which a considerable: quantity could be still 
obtained of the provincial wine-merchant, 
without favour, and at a very moderate price.’ 
Unfortunately however for the embryo man of 
letters, the editorial eye is not only keener 
than the editorial palate, but better adapted, 
as it turns out, to detect budding sentiment 
than budding passion ; and in turning over the 
manuscripts of his would-be contributor, Mr. 
Johnson comes across certain verses to ‘ M. Pu 
whom he has no difficulty in identifying with 
Mary Perling, a young and abag | maid ser- 
vant in the house of Mr. Galton’s father. This 
untoward discovery works a rapid change in 
the local relations of the interesting lovers. 
Miss Perling is promptly returned to the ma- 
ternal arms, and Mr. Frederick Galton is sent 
off forthwith to ‘Camford,’ where he is intro- 
duced to the second wonder of the work, Dr. 
Hermann, the Principal of ‘Minim Hall.’ 
This remarkable personage is so devoid of 
anything approaching to official pride that he 
consents to receive one of his own under- 
graduates as a guest for the last fortnight of 
the long vacation; and, in order to prevent 
him from brooding too intently on his banished 
mistress, actually asks a charming young 
Frenchwoman to meet him at dinner. Nor do 
his good offices end here. He does his best 
a few months later to induce Frederick to 
transfer his aifections from the housemaid to 
Miss de Lernay, and tells him a romantic 
story in three heaton with the view of con- 
vincing him that the latter, though beautiful 
and nobly born, is still, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, by no means beyond his reach. 
Imagine a head of a college with a taste for 
match-making ! 

It is distressing to have to relate that all 
this paternal Meson is thrown away. Fre- 
derick Galton leaves Camford at the end of 
his first year with his passion for Miss Perling 
undiminished, while Miss de Lernay marries 
one of his fellow undergraduates, the son of a 
neighbouring squire, with a pronounced taste 
for female beauty and intoxicating liquors. 


In Frederick Galton the author has unin- 
tentionally achieved a striking and unexpected 


teresting, he is always and thoroughly con- 
temptible. A story, the plot of which turns 
entirely on a low marriage, ought to have some 
very decided merits to justify such a choice of 
subject. However completely love may level 


all distinctions of rank or fortune, it is hardly | 


desirable that it should make men blind to 
deficiencies of refinement and culture; and 
the instances in which it does so without in 
the end destroying the happiness of both 
see. are so few that a novelist ought at 
east to be prepared to show cause for having 
founded his work on one of the very rare ex- 
ceptions. The author of ‘Married Beneath 
Him’ seems wholly unimpressed with any 
sense of this obligation. e regards a clan- 
destine attachment to a housemaid on the 
fe of a young gentleman of seventeen, 
ollowed by a secret marriage betore he is one- 
and-twenty, as a perfectly legitimate source of 
interest ; nor does he considtr the fact that his 
hero’s pre-matrimonial acquaintance with her 
is continued in the very teeth of a promise to 
his father that he will see nothing of her for a 
given time, and that it is carried on while she 
is living as a servant in a house at which he 
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is received as a friend without his thinking it 
necessary to inform his hostess of the real 
object of his visits, as in any way detracting 
from the sympathizing admiration with which 
we are evidently intended to regard him. We 
do not suppose that the book will have any 
directly injurious influence on the young 
gentlemen and ladies who may fall in with it, 
or that readers of the one sex will be looking 
out for wives, and readers of the other sex for 
rivals, in the basement storeys of their several 
dwellings; but we do say that any novel which 
confounds serious passion with the thoughtless 
gratification of an ill-placed fancy which is 
violent in proportion as it is opposed, must 
exercise a vulgarizing and debasing influence 
upon those who can find amusement in its 
pages. 

Fortunately, however, the hero’s demean- 
our under the catastrophe which ultimately 
overtakes him, and the humiliating ex- 
pedient to which he has recourse to avoid 
the punishment to which he is justly liable, 
is quite sufficient to wrens the youngest 
and most ill-regulated minds from doing 
anything else than despising him. After his 
marriage he renews his uaintance with 
Miss de Lernay, now Mrs, John Meyrick, and 
before long he becomes the object of a per- 
fectly groundless jealousy on the part of her 
husband. At length the latter meets him 
near the Serpentine, and being more than 
half drunk at the time, proceeds to commit a 
violent assault on him. The two struggle for 
some time on the bank, and at last Meyrick 
falls into the water, and being unable to help 
himself is presently devwaat while almost 
touching the shore. Frederick makes no 
attempt to rescue him, but runs off home with 
his thoughts wholly bent on concealing what 
he has been concerned in. This turns out to 
be impossible, and he is urged by his friends to 

t out of the country without loss of time. 

oth he and his wife, however, decline to 
make any such attempt, and for a moment we 
are left to suppose that this somewhat Quixotic 
refusal is dictated by a magnanimous desire to 
stand a trial and take the consequences of his 
nervous cowardice. It soon appears, however, 
that this noble spirit is bent upon a humbler 
and safer game. The arrival of a police in- 
spector renders him unable to impart his 
scheme to his wife, and he has only time to 
mark a particular verse in the Bible, which he 
tells her is the one which gives him greatest 
comfort under his trial. As soon as he is 
taken off Mrs. Galton turns to this devotional 
treasure, and finds a slightly-traced pencil line 
at the words, ‘And he changed his behaviour 
before them, and feigned himself mad in their 
hands.’ Acting on this hint, his friends get 
together what evidence they can in favour of 
his insanity, and by telling a good many half- 
truths they contrive, without perjuring them- 
selves, at least in their own estimation, to 
obtain an acquittal on the ground of madness 
—fhe charge against him, as it turns out, 
being only one of manslaughter. The exami- 
nation of the witnesses on this point is reall 
a very happy satire on the manner in w. 
accusations of madness are sometimes 
ported. Thus, to give a single example, 
early in the first volume, Frederick, 
nearly knocking down the housekeeper, whom 
he encounters in his passage down stairs, tells 
her that she ought to get on to the sidi 


| when she sees a train coming, a joke whic! 


afterwards appears in her evidence in 
form—‘ He was always what would be called 
ueer—very queer indeed. He would run 
sheet the Sede pretending he was a steam~- 
engine, and telling people to shunt themselves 


_ out of the way.’ 





The account of the trial, however, is almost 
the only part of ‘ Married Beneath Him’ 
which we can praise withont the addition of 
those very damaging qualifications which we 
have indicated above. It is a pity that so 
much cleverness as the work undoubtedly dis- 
plays should be wasted on a subject of which 
the original offensiveness is enhanced by dis- 
agreeable treatment. The writer has evi 
forgotten that in art to be vulgar is often as 
fatal as to be vicious, 
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‘TTEXT-BOOKS OF ENGLISH READING, 
GRAMMAR, AND COMPOSITION. 


The Literary Class Book. By R. Sullivan, LL.D. &c. 
Readings in English Prose Literature. With 
Introductory Essay. oe From the Works 
of the best English Poets; with Specimens of the 
American Poets, Morell’s English Grammar 
and Exercises. Dr. Brewer's Guide to English 
Composition. English Grammar for Junior 
Classes. By Rev. H. Clere, M.A., and A. M. 
Shaw, F.A.S. (Longman.) 

Arnolds Henry's English Grammar and English 
Grammar for Classical Schools. (Rivingtons.) 

The School Grammar, combined throughout with 
Aids to English Composition. By the Rev. 
James Stormonth. (A. & C. Black.) 

Allen and Cornwell's Grammar for Beginners, 
School Grammar, and Young Composer. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd.) 

ok in Poetry. (Parker.) 

lish Grammar. By Hyde Clarke. Giles’s 
lish Parsing. Hopkins’s Orthographical 

Exercises. (Virtue Brothers.) 

Moral Class Book. English Grammar and Com- 
position. Chambers’s Educational Course. (W. 
& R. Chambers. ) 

Murray's English Grammar. Abridged. Pin- 
nock’s Catechism on English Grammar. (Whit- 
taker & Co.) 

oe School Grammar. First English 

ises in Parsing. Orthography, Syntax, and 
Punctuation. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
Mason’s English Grammars. (Walton & Maberley. 


Readings in Prose and Verse, Principles of Eng- 


lish Grammar. Scottish School-Book Associa- 
tion. (W. Collins.) 

The Progressive Reading Books. Readings from 
the best English ~Authors. Edited by A. H. 
Bryce, LL.D. Class Book of Poetry. By D. 
Wilson, LL.D. (Nelson & Sons.) 

Grammar at Sight. By W.W. King. Composi- 
tion and Elocution. The Young Debater. By 
Samuel Neil. (Houlston & Wright.) 

The English Spelling and Reading Book. With 
150 vings on Wood. (Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. ) 

Cobbett’s English Grammar and English Spelling 
Book. (Griffin & Co.) 

Dictation Exercises. By the Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert.’ An English Grammar. By Alexander 
Bain, M.A. (Longman.) 

Shorter’s Book of English Prose and Book of 
English Poetry. Kenny's Spelling Assistant and 

essive Reading Book. (Allman.) 

Standard Reading Books. Revised Code. Wil- 
son’s Outlines of English Grammar and Out- 
lines of English Etymology. (Christian Know- 
ledge pore ae yf 

Practical Dictionary of English Synonyms. (Ward 
© Lock) ry of English Synonyms. ( 


A First Reading Book for Schools. (Macintosh.) 

Eennie’s English Grammar. Ei 8 Speaker. 
(Tegg. 

The Play Grammar. The Graduated English 
Grammar, The Home Primer. (Dean & Son.) 


The Elements of the English Language for Schools 
and Colleges. By E. Adams, Ph.D. English 
Poetry for Classical Schools. (Bell & Daldy.) 


OTHING in the way of what are called 
accomplishments can be held to compen- 
sate for deficient knowledge of one’s mother 
tongue. Whatever else our English youth are 
left ignorant of, they ought certainly to be 
well taught in good plain English. He who 
cannot express his thoughts correctly in his 
own language, is not likely to obtain credit 
for much knowledge of any other; nor will an 
ill-spelt, ungrammatical letter impress any one 
with the idea that the writer of it is an ‘edu- 
cated’ man; while, on the other hand, the 
an whose linguistic acquirements do 
not extend beyond the language of Shake- 
, but who knows that thoroughly and 
can wield it well, possesses an instrument with 
which he may fight his way to almost any 
on he may choose to aspire to, whether 
turn his thoughts to poetry or to politics, 

to literature or to commerce. 
We are not now dealing with the question 
. rs Ene ta eereneiiticn =e the sources 
guage ma necessary to 
a thorough mastery over enefiacet and varied 
That the study of the Teutonic 
fort Latin ae ine Norman song, aad 
in a less degree, of those other 
forms of speech which our ‘has laid 
under contribution, must prove of immense 
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service in forming the accomplished English 
scholar, is, of course, undeniable, as is the 
fact that such studies are and will continue to 
be prosecuted. Their value we have indicated 
in previous articles, and may be led to dwell 
upon hereafter. But from whatever quarter a 
given word has been derived it is a great mat- 
ter to know its exact form and meaning as it 
appears in the English of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. This knowledge can be at- 
tained only by the study of the current English 
as itis used in booksand conversation. Hence 
the importance of the ‘ordinary branches of 
English’ in everybody’s education, and as the 

at mass of the people must needs be content 
with these alone, the successful inculcation of 
them must at all times engage a large share of 
the educationist’s attention. 


Articles on this particular department of 
scholastic training have already appeared in our 
journal (READER, Vol. II. Nos. 31, 32,40; Vol. 

. No.87); but a recurrence to the subject 
from time to time may be attended with ad- 
vantage, since neither can such a topic be ex- 
hausted, nor the literature connected with it 
duly characterized in two or three papers neces- 
sarily brief. Besides the old ones which hold 
their ground, new school-books continue to be 
published every season, and those on our 

resent list are, for the most part, selected as not 
lavien been previously noticed in our educa- 
tional papers, not on account of any superiority 
to others of their class. Taken in connection 
with the lists prefixed to our previous articles 
indicated above, our present list will afford 
such a selection of English school-books as, it 
is hoped, will meet the several wants intended 
to be supplied. Their number and diversified 
character, if sometimes Ta to those in 
search of suitable manuals, insure at least that 
tutors and schoolmasters of every grade shall 
have the opportunity of gratifying their several 
tastes and predilections. His ideas and me- 
thod of tuition must be peculiar who can 
find nothing to suit him in the way of text- 
books. 

Whether educational results in our English 
schools be commensurate with this multiplicity 
of school manuals now inundating the market 
and confronting one another in a revived 
‘Battle of the Books,’ may admit of question. 
In our national and elementary schools, which 
if not efficient in teaching English have no 
other ground on which they can claim the 
public confidence, due attention must of neces- 
sity be given to this department of instruction. 
Yet in many localities there is difficulty in 
securing the regular attendance of the children 
of the humbler classes for such length of time 
as will enable the teacher to part with them at 
last as well taught and trained as their posi- 
tion and prospects in life may reasonably call 
for. This, however, is not the place to discuss 
the question of the expediency of adopting the 
Prussian system of compulsory attendance for 
a certain number of years, or of other possible 
remedies for the evils indicated. Turning to 
schools of a higher description, ‘thorough 
English’ is not invariably taught so very 
thoroughly as it ought. It is not seldom left in 
partial abeyance by the prominence given to so- 
called higher studies, with the enumeration 
of which the imposing prospectus is filled up, 
designed with all the art of the auctioneer 
to ‘astonish’ simple-minded parents and 
guardians, who may well gaze and wonder 
that ‘one small head’ can be made to carry 
such multifarious knowledge as Professor 
Pompous, by new and approved methods, pro- 

es to effect an entrance for; if, indeed, 

e mean to impart it as intensively in the 
daily lesson, as it-is named extensively in 
the prospectus. In such seminaries, solid 
useful acquirements are too often sacri- 
ficed for something that will make a show, 
excite ignorant admiration, flatter parental 
vanity, and spread the ephemeral renown 
of the institution. We say ‘ephemeral,’ yet 
the public is so large, and so many people are 
caught by a pompous tus or advertise- 
ment, that such ‘Dotheboys Halls’ have oc- 
casionally a long run of commercial success. 
Really, parents should adopt the common- 
sense plan of reasoning from the known to the 
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unknown, and as they may be supposed to 
know something of English, let them test 
their children’s proficiency in it, and from the 
results of such tests infer the probable value of 
the instruction received in other and ‘higher’ 
subjects. The youth who cannot read aloud 
to his father aleading article from the newspaper 
without mumbling and stammering, who looks 
blank when asked the meaning of an English 
word, or the construction of an English sen- 
tence, and misspells some dozen words in ever 
unedited letter he writes home, may, tndeall 
have picked up a eengreae of other langu es 
and of ‘ ologies,’ but its value is infinitesimally 
small. 

In teaching English or any language, the 
system of hurrying learners from one text-book 
imperfectly mastered to another beyond their 
abilit to successfully grapple with is vehe- 
mently to be deprecated. It is not in every 
case the fault of the teacher when this is done. 
Often his dependent position compels him to 
yield to the remonstrances of parents whose 
criterion of the rate at which their children 
are ‘getting on’ is the number of text-books 
they get through, or their being in this re- 
spect kept abreast of fellow-scholars who have 

erhaps twice their aptitude and cleverness. 

he pupil who is thus injudiciously pitch- 
forked from one class or grade to another 
never acquires a thorouih knowledge of 
words or an effective style of reading. 
Whereas let every several text-book be 
thoroughly mastered mechanically and in- 
teliectually before proceeding to the next 
in order of difficulty, and the mechanical 
part of reading will be performed with 
ease and pleasure, while the well-trained in- 
tellect will not be slow to apprehend, even by 
the light of the context, the meaning of the 
symbolic characters on the printed page. A 
little urchin who has the advantage of receiv- 
ing preparatory lessons from mamma may be- 
fore coming under the schoolmaster’s care 
have mastered the ‘ Home Primer,’ which will 
ar him for a ‘First Reading Book for 

chools,’ from which he may gradually make 
his way through some ‘ Progressive Series of 
Reading Books,’ such as those issued by 
Longman, Chambers, Nelson and Sons, or the 
Christian Knowledge Society, care being taken 
that no book of the series be cast aside till the 
pupil can read it fluently, and come off with 
credit from a searching examination onits con- 
tents. In some cases the teacher may not find 
it convenient to commit himself to the use of 
any one entire series of reading books such as 
those we have referred to, and may prefer 
selecting for himself from amongst the host of 
single volumes on the several topics treated of 
in school-books. This course is more likel 

to be taken with pupils somewhat advenebd, 
for whom ‘Sullivan’s Literary Class Book,’ 
Chambers’s ‘ Moral Class Book,’ Dr. Bryce’s 
‘Readings from the Best English Authors,’ 
and the very excellent prose and poetical selec- 
tions of Mr. Shorter, published by Allman, as 
well as many other ks of ‘Readings in 
Prose’ or ‘ Poetry,’ will be found very suitable. 
From these more advanced pupils should be 
taught to read and recite with spirit and 
effect. Recitation both of prose and poetry 
with appropriate tone and emphasis is a most 
ee exercise for improving the general 
style of reading aloud, as well as in its bear- 
ing upon the art of public speaking—an art 
which all intended for the pulpit, the bar, or 
the senate, or who would ss a power of 
no little value in many a social exigency which 
is sure to happen in the experience of every one, 
are in duty bound to cultivate ; and the earlier 
the matter is attended to the better. Here 
also Neil’s ‘Elocution’ and ‘ Young Debater’ 
will be found of service, as also ‘ Enfield’s 
Speaker’ with the additions by Davenport. 
By such means should the youth be drilled 
into the knowledge of his mother tongue, till 
in solitude he can read it to his own perfect 
satisfaction, and in society read it aloud to the 
entertainment and delight of others. 

An extensive course of reading in any lan- 
oe, heated enable one insensibly to hit upon 
the knowledge of its canons of orthography 
and syntax ; in other words, to speak prs. pd 
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it correctly. This, however, is a work of 
time, and not to be calculated upon in the case 
of young Be A systematic employment 
of manuals of grammar and composition can 
hardly be dispensed with in their school edu- 
cation. A knowledge of grammar as a science 
is best attained through the medium of clas- 
sical studies, the structure of Latin and Greek 
best exhibiting those typical forms which lan- 

age assumes. Young ladies who study 

ench and German will also have an advan- 
- eecond only to that of the classical 
scholar, in their efforts to reach the highest 
standard of expression in their native tongue. 
In neither case, however, can the studies of 
the specialities of English grammar be “pon 4 
dispensed with, and the grammars of Morell, 
Arnold, Mason, Hyde Clarke, and the recently 
published one of Professor Bain, will assert 
their claim to attention, even in higher schools 
and wherever English is thoroughly taught. 
Nor is the familiar Lennie or bluff William 
Cobbett to be despised, though now being sup- 
planted by fresher rivals. The English gram- 
mars now issued certainly exhibit great diversity 
in method and doctrine, but into these diversi- 
ties we cannot enter—they present a field for 
the exercise of the teacher's discretion. 


But it is not the lot of every one to go 
to Corinth, nor of every boy to learn Latin 
and Greek, nor girl French and German, so 
the teacher must try what can be done with 
English pure and simple. Leaving the ‘ Play 
Grammar’ to the pedagogues of the nursery, 
he will select some ‘ Graduated English Gram- 
mar’ for school purposes. Before us lies a 
nice little manual, ‘English Grammar for 
Junior Classes,’ by Messrs. Clere and Shaw, 
which seems to us very clear, simple, and 
concise, and well-fitted for beginners. It 
might be appropriately succeeded by Stor- 
month’s ‘School Grammar,’ whose plan re- 
uires the pupil to think and to express his 
thoughts from the very commencement. It 
deserves the teacher’s attention. Allen and 
Cornwell’s ‘Grammar for Beginners’ is a first- 
rate little school-book, and their ‘School Gram- 
mar’ is admirably fitted to succeed it when the 
pupils are sufficiently advanced. We draw 
attention also to the grammars and exercises of 
Guy, and Pinnock, and the abridged Murray, 
those of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
King’s ‘Grammar at Sight,’ and, where such 
sections of the subject separately bound up 
are preferred, Sewell’s ‘Dictation Exercises,’ 
Giles’s ‘English Parsing,’ Hopkins’s ‘ Ortho- 

phical Exercises,’ Kenny’s ‘ Spelling Assis- 
tant,’ and Cobbett’s ‘English Spelling Book.’ 
The ‘ Dictionary of English Synonyms,’ 
published by Ward and Lock, and Adams's 
‘ Elements of the English Language for Schools 
and Colleges,’ as well as Cassell’s ‘Spelling 
and Reading Book,’ will be found useful books 
in their several departments. 

_ The utility of practising English composition 
in connection with the study of the limante 
and forms of the English language will scarcely 
be called in question. Writing English is an 
art, which, after all has been done in the way 
of amassing the materials to be wrought upon, 
must be acquired by long and assiduous 
practice, for otherwise even well-studied ‘ ele- 
ments and forms’ will not invariably come out 
at one’s bidding, any more than ‘ spirits from 
the vasty deep.’ Of course composition can be 
taught and practised without any manuals on 
the subject being employed, and where there is 
careful supervision, with perfect success. A 
good manual, however, is of no slight service. 
Allen and Cornwell’s ‘Young Composer’ we 
have seen a great deal used and always with 
high appreciation. We have not indeed met 
with a more useful book for beginners in com- 
position, and can cordially recommend it. A 
much more advanced and elaborate manual 
will be found in Dr. Brewer's ‘Guide to 
English Composition,’ which is adapted to the 
wants of older ‘composers,’ and furnishes an 
ample variety of themes for speech-making 
and essay-writing. It will suffice meantime to 
have mentioned these two works on the sub- 
ject, which, used in succession, will give em- 
ployment to the teacher and pupil for no brief 


period. : 








To one revolving the appliances and means 
by which a mastery over the noble English 
tongue is to be gained the thought naturally 
occurs—how widespread its use is becoming, 
and what mighty nations ruling the Atlantic 
and Pacific, hailing the rising or watching the 
setting sun, are yet to employ it as the vehicle 
of their thoughts! What changes it may 
undergo, and what new forms it may assume 
we can hardly venture to foreshadow ; but the 
literary treasures already imbedded in ‘ pure 
English undefiled’ will preserve it in un- 
diminished veneration so long as genius excites 
admiration, and civilization triumphs over 
barbarism. 





The Public Schools Calendar, 1865. Edited by 
a Graduate of the University of Oxford. (Riving- 
tons.)}—This book will be very useful, and will 
supply a want long and extensively felt. It gives 
information of the regulations and expenses of the 


principal schools (including Woolwich and Sand- | 


hurst); together with the school-lists, and an ac- 
count of honours recently gained at the Univer- 
sities. The Calendar is based upon the Report of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners, of which it forms a 
brief and practical digest. It has hitherto been a 
matter of great difficulty to obtain the sort of in- 


formation which is now placed within the reach of | 


every one. 
for people who had the advantage of access to 
those who might be fairly supposed to be the best 


authorities, and to have the most knowledge about | 


a particular school. Now, however, all that is 


necessary to be known is- collected and conve- 


niently arranged for reference in this cheap and 
well-edited little book. 
annually. 





The St. Germain Legends. From the French of 
J.T. de St. Germain. (Chapman & Hall.)-—It is 
difficult to see why these little stories are called 
legends. They have nothing of the legendary 
character about them, being in fact mere novel- 
ettes, written, we should imagine, from a slightly 
‘goody’ tone which pervades them, for young 
ladies. The first story ‘For a Pin’ is the history 
of a good young man, who attracts the attention of 
a wealthy merchant by being observed to pick u 
and preserve a pin which he sees on the areal. 
The merchant, admiring this manifestation of a 
eareful and thrifty disposition, gives the young 
man a berth, and the latter of course becomes a 
model clerk and at length a partner, while the 
pin, which he religiously preserves, plays a further 
part in aiding in his introduction to a young lady 
who plays the part of heroine, whose fortunes his 
energy enables him to retrieve, and whom we 
need hardly say he ultimately marries. ‘Mignon’ 
has less incident, and is a mere sketch of the hard- 
ships suffered by an amiable young person at the 
hands of a cruel stepmother ; while the third and last 
tale, ‘ The Night-light,’ relates the artifices prac- 
tised by a wealthy young Englishman to obtain 
the hand of the beautiful daughter of a poor and 
vain painter on porcelain. It will be seen that 
these tales are as slight in structure as can well be. 
Though carefully elaborated they are by no means 
very amusing, and we can hardly see why they 
were thought worth translating. In the original 
language they may have « certain value, as being 
of the comparatively small number of French stories 
which may be safely put into the hands of the 
young. The translation before us, though not 
altogether free from Gallicisms, is tolerably well 
executed. 





The Jolly Boat; or, Perils and Disasters illus- 
trating Courage, Endurance, and Heroism in the 
Merchant-marine Service. Edited by Lieutenant 
Warnford, R.N., Author of ‘Tales of the Coast 
Guard,’ &e. Two Volumes -(London: Maxwell 
& Co.)—The heroism exhibited in the ‘ Merchant- 
marine service’ finds a fitting chronicler in Lieu- 
tenant Warnford, and this tribute to the one service 
comes all the more gracefully, because from the 
pen of an officer of rank and’ reputation in the 
other. 
‘has been looked as calmly in the face, bravery as 
brilliant, self-sacrifice as heroic been displayed, as 
in any of the world-faméus actions which illustrate 
the proud story of England’s battle-life upon the 
seas.’ ‘The title prefixed to these volumes,’ says 
the preface, ‘has been suggested by the circum- 
stance that the contributors of the various papers 
are—of some it must be said were—members of a 
club, chiefly seamen, invalided by age or calamity, 
who were accustomed to meet and talk their perils 
over again at a quiet sea-side hostelry, the club- 
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By the merchant seamian ‘death,’ says he, | 





It was not always easy to get it, even | 


It will be continued | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








room in which contained a large picture represent- 
ing a very “Jolly Boat,” indeed, manned most 
jollily by the leading members.’ We can, however, 
discover but one hand throughout the volumes, 
and a hale hearty hand it is. The gallant lieu- 
tenant begins his willing task by reciting the 
adventures of a seaman named William Cummins, 
born at Hull in the year 1450, and he brings those 
stirring tales of his down to the present American 
war, and recounts how a Scotch captain, a God-fear- 
ing man and an ‘elder in the kirk,’ got bamboozled 
into taking the command of a blockade-runnner. 
Among the contents of the volumes will be found 
the life and adventures of ‘Captain Kidd,’ the 
pirate—why has our author forgotten Paul Jones? 
—‘the burning of the ‘“‘Kent” East-Indiaman, 
tales of the ‘Deal Boatmen,’ the story of the loss 
of ‘the Andromeda,’ and many others of the most 
thrilling interest, as the phrase goes. Indeed we 
are half inclined to find fault with Lieutenant 
Warnford on this score, and to blame him for 
occasionally, as we think, drawing the long bow. 
| In reading his tales we are sometimes at a loss to 
know how much we are to regard as fact or narra- 
tive and how much as the coinage of the author's 
brain. 








The Book of Perfumes. By Eugene Rimmel. 
(Chapman & Hall. )}—Mr. Burke, in his essay on the 
‘ Sublime and Beautiful,’ has observed that no smells 
can produce a grand sensation except intolerable 
| stenches. Short, however, of a grand sensation, 
| many persons can find agreeable feelings created 
| by the use of perfumes, and mankind has been 
_ of that opinion from the earliest ages of which 
| we have any record. In the present volume 
| (redolent itself with some of the scents which it 
| describes) Mr. Rimmel undertakes to trace the 
history of perfumes and cosmetics from a remote 
antiquity to the modern period, and this he claims 
as the principal feature of the work. He then 
gives a short account of the modes of compelling 
various plants and flowers to render up their 
sweetness ; and concludes with a summary of the 
odoriferous materials used in the manufacture of 
perfumery. The reader is admitted to the secrets 
of the ancient Egyptians, and may even be present 
at Cleopatra’s toilet. Among the Jews, he may 
learn that, according to Josephus, the pages of 
King Solomon on grand occasions wore their hair 
powdered with gold dust, in the very latest fashion. 
There is a story how Mausolus filled his royal 
warehouses with a stock of wigs, and then by 
public edict compelled all his subjects to shave 
their heads, and sent round his agents to sell his 
wares at a monopoly price. Athens, Rome, and 
the East are made to contribute all that belonged 
to cosmetics, and the toilet, among the Greeks, 
Italians, and Oriental peoples. Very sound prac- 
tical advice is given on the use of paints for the 
face. The whites usually employed are made of 
deadly poisons; and Mr. Rimmel very honestly 
says,—‘To professional people, who cannot dis- 
pense with these, I must only recommend great 
care in their selection ; but to others I would say, 
cold water, fresh air, and exercise, are the best 
recipes for health and beauty.’ The volume is full 
of woodcuts, some of which are very good, and 
contains a great deal of curious information col- 
lected by a person who is well and practically 
acquainted with the subject on which he writes. 





Edwy and Elgiva ; a Tragedy. By Thomas Til- 
ston, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. (Moxon & 
Co.)—The author, in his preface, intimates that he 
has not taken Shakespeare for his copy, and we 
thoroughly believe him. He also seems to think 
that some apology is required for publishing a 
dramatic poem before any other. We donot know 
how that may be in general, but much apology is 
needed for publishing ‘ Edwy and Elgiva,’ which 
ean only be designated as a tremendous mistake. 
The author's friends, however, are handsomely ex- 
culpated (as handsomely as the volume is printed 
and t bound) from any responsibility in the matter. 
He says: ‘I have advised with none on the expe- 
diency of publishing this, and have only consulted 
my own reason and desires.’ Mr. Tilston an- 


_ nounces himself as a youth, and it may be hoped 


| good an 


| excellent, and the matter deserving of it. 


that before he prints again his reason will be 
stronger, and his desires more under control. 





Walter's Courtship, &c. By Arthur. Henry 
Browning. (Eton: Williams.) —This is a very 
pleasant little volume of well-written 
and well-thought poetry. The workmanship is 
The 


| form and manner of ‘ Walter's Courtship’ is that 





of Mr. Tennyson's eclogues, but it could not have 
been produced by a mere imitator. It ends thus: ~ 
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What need of more? A prosperous answer came, 
A , and a pouring out of hearts, 
That had lo dered ; then the troth, 


bg er 4 ’ 

as there, and drank to health of bride and groom, 
And flung the shoe ; and, ere a year was out, 
Beside the font, said, ‘ I renounce them all: 

His name is Walter ;’ for as brave a boy 

As ever winced at water. 


The song called ‘Paris’ is full of grace and viva- 
city, and reminds one of some of Praed’s happiest 


If I’d an orchard full of fruit— 
But this is quite between us— 
With Paris I would follow suit, 
And give the whole to Venus. 
Juno might promise wealth and power, 
A sceptre and a throne too; 
But who could hesitate an hour 
If single and alone too ? 
Minerva, first of female sages, 
ee swear in vain my mind 
To with with wit and ‘ore of ages, 
And leave out—womankind. 
Then honour to the as bo 
Who taught the world we dwell in, 
ow men should risk another Troy, 
0 win a second Helen! 





Eden, and other Poems, By Alfred Dixon 
Toovey. (Longman and Co.)—It is irksome to 
have to notice so-called poetry of such an indifferent 
character as that which fills this volume. It is 
chiefly of a serious cast ; and ‘ Eden’ is written in 


sing-song ballad metre, of which this is a 


specimen :— 
Of Paradise lost mighty Milton has sung, 
Fire ane scim walls of Hell with the horrid deed rung ; 
man’s disobedien ow great was . 
When an Eden so fair and so treasured was lost 


Of the piece called ‘Modern Life’ we are informed 
in the preface that the late Mr. Rogers wrote— 
‘I need not say with what interest, with what 
pleasure I have read it, or how highly I shall value 
it as long as I live;’ which we quote as a happily 
caartened formula of oracular ambiguity, equally 
fitted to gratify the donor and save the conscience 
of the receiver of a new volume of poems, This 
poem, however, has been partly re-written, and, as 
the author hopes, improved. We wonder whether 
Mr. Rogers read the following lines, or whether 
they have beén improved since he saw them :— 
Imperial ' 
fans om with A 4 of wealth and fame. 
still may England boast of Europe's suart” 


An effusion which can only be matched from the 
* Rejected Addresses :’— 


edifice ! 

; God Mess the Rogent and the Duke of York, 
and so forth. 

Aids to Devotion : or Religious Readings in the 
Order of the Natural and the Christian Year. 
By Goodwyn Barmby. (Whitfield, Green & 
Son.)—Meditations of the kind attempted in this 
volume are difficult to compose with success. 
Mr. Barmby will hardly be held to have over- 
come the inherent difficulties of his task. His re- 
flections are for the most part undeniably ‘ mild.’ 








Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. 
Francis Trench, M.A., Rector of Islip. (Mac- 

illan & Co.)—An unassuming little ss 2 con- 
taining short corrections or explanations of phrases 
in the English Version of the New Testament. A 
fea 7° rtion of the notes are taken from Dean 
. Trench’s book may be used by readers 

who do not know Greek, and indeed is more suit- 
Pn for them than for students of the original 


A ia of Illustrations of Moral and 
Religious ths: consisting of Definitions, Meta- 
phors, Similes, Emblems, Contrasts, Analogies, 
Statistics, Synonyms, Anecdotes, §c. fc. By John 
Bate. (H. J. Tresidder.)—The author of this large 
work must have filled an immense series of 
commonplace books with extracts from various 
. sr ee he ore been at the pains 

digest under headings, and to arrange in alpha- 
betical order. There is 8 laudable catholicity in 
the selection of authors, and the Cyclopedia con- 
tains numerous passages of much beauty and 
interest. There are two classes of persons to whom 
it is likely to be dangerously acceptable — preachers 
who depend - the 
lengthening and beautifying their sermons, and 
schoolboys who have to eles themes. 








Christian Certainty. By Samuel Wainwright, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York. 
~~ & Co.)—It may be doubted whether 

. Wain t was judicious in dedicating this 
volume so ingly to Lord Westbury. The 

of the Lord Chancellor has suffered so | 

much through the late judgment in the eyes of | 
those who are most likely to sympathize with Mr. 

Wainwright, that they may perhaps be deterred 

the dedication from reading the book. Those 

go on to study it will find it a kind of re- | 
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aid of other writers for | 
| 
| 
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volver with innumerable barrels, armed for the 
universal destruction of all unorthodox persons. 
The Essayists and Bishop Colenso are the leading 
victims. But men of science are made to look 
equally foolish by Mr. Wainwright’s confutations. 
‘Christian Certainty ” gives evidence of consider- 
able reading, and is written in a lively and some- 
what slashing style; but the author is too con- 
temptuous towards his adversaries, 





Tabor’s Teachings: or the Veil Lifted. A Glimpse 
of Christ's Glory and Intercourse with his People 
Jor ever. By the author of ‘Heaven our Home,’ 
‘Life in Heaven,’ and ‘Meet for Heaven.’ (Edin- 
burgh: William P. Nimmo.)—If we remember 
rightly, it has been reported that Prince Albert, 
shortly before his death, read with interest one of 
the works of this author. The present work is 
likely to be welcome to religious readers of strict 
Evangelical orthodoxy. The author deduces from 
the sacred writings more information as to the 
future world than those who read with modern 
eyes are apt to find there. 





Steps and Stages on the Road to Glory. By the 
Author of ‘God is Love,’ &c. (Virtue Brothers. )-— 
Probably religion was never so much vudgarized, 
even by preaching friars, as it is in the present 
day. Most of our readers have heard of the 
Morning Advertiser, a daily journal which the 
less refined members of society blush to mention, 
circulating almost entirely amongst public-houses, 
being in some special way an organ of the ‘licensed 
victuallers.” The Editor of this newspaper we 
learn, on the authority of the British Standard, to 
be ‘one of the most prolific and vigorous writers 
of the day,—a man whose athletic understanding, 
dauntless courage, unflinching integrity, and fervent 
patriotism, render him power in courts and par- 
liaments.’ This gentleman, it seems, has written 
a series of devotional works, of which the present 
volume is the tenth, which ure applauded by the 
whole chorus of religious periodicals, from the 
Christian Observer downwards, and which have 
already obtained a remarkable popularity. Their 
soundness is certified by the Aecord. It may be 
sufficient to add, in the language of another critic, 
that they have ‘much of the unction and fervour 
of the old Puritans, embodied in a graceful 
modern style.’ 


Sermons. By Henry Ward Beecher. Vol. I. 
(J. Heaton & Son.)—If we compare these sermons 
with those of popular preachers in our own 
country, it must be confessed that the American 
has the advantage in manliness and freedom of 
treatment. This volume contains two sermons in 





the class amongst which this volume is most 


with advantage. 
Vicarious Suffering, in which the vicarious cha- 
racter of the sufferings of Christ is represented, 
not as violating all the analogies of life and 


those analogies. The other is on ‘The Holy 
Scriptures,’ and treats the whole subject, and 
especially the question of errors in the Sacred 
Volume, with a freedom rivalling that of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews.’ 


Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, Vol. 
(Lange.) Commentary on the Pentateuch, 





Il. 
Vol. II. 
Theological Library.)—Messrs. T. and T. Clark 
have issued the second volume of the ‘Commentary 
on the Acts,’ edited by Dr. Lange, completing the 


homiletical purposes, and will be found very useful 
| to preachers desiring to compose well-informed 
_ orthodox sermons. Recent criticism on the Pen- 
| tateuch will make the latter acceptable to an 
enlarged circle of readers. 








The Quarterly Review—The political article in 
the present number of the Quarterly Review is 
entitled ‘The United States as an Example,’ and 
is written with great vigour. The writer shows, 
from the letters of Messrs. Bright and Cobden, 
that these gentlemen denounced war and advo- 


cated peace, only so long as ‘the American de- | 


mocracy was supposed to be pacific:’ ‘but now 
that it has been discovered to be warlike,’ says he, 
‘even Quakerism becomes warlike too,’ The 


statesmen just mentioned receive little mercy at | 
the reviewer's hands, and he goes so far as to | 


com the leading member of the Peace Society, 


in his ‘ character of bottle-holder to the most cruel 
conflict of modern times,’ to Robespierre, whose 
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particular, which ought to be very instructive to | 4 i. ought to maintain its present connection 


likely to circulate, and which anyone might read | 
One is an able discourse on | 


nature, but as agreeing with and interpreting | 





(Keil and Delitzsch, Clark’s Foreign | 


| halfpenny contemporaries, would be c 





first appearance in public life was as the author of 
an essay against the punishment of death. ‘The 
Confederate Secession,’ by the Marquis of Lothian, 
is highly applauded, and the writer shows how 
successfully his lordship depicts ‘the process of 
legislative suction by which the North drained her 
partner's life-blood—-the steady, ruthless use of a 
congressional majority to transfer all trade, all 
manufacture, all government expenditure to the 
North, and to leave to the South nothing but the 
privilege of paying an enormous proportion of the 
taxes.’ Our reviewer thinks that ‘Slavery has 
just that connection with the disruption that the 
Tost drop has with the overflowing cup:’ but that 
it was not the original cause of quarrel, and is not 
now the object of the war. He entertains a con- 
temptible opinion of American democracy, and 
thinks that ‘its insatiable taste for adulation 
degraded statesmanship into a disreputable craft: 
and that it failed to produce rulers able either to 
avoid or to foresee the danger upon which its 
splendid promise has been shattered,’ Its insti- 
tutions in the hour of trial ‘required the support 
of a military despotism, and all care for prosperity, 
all thought of freedom, all scruples of humanity, 
have been swallowed up in the one longing for 
colossal empire. For this purpose every mght is 
trodden down, every sentiment of compassion is 
repressed: and it proclaims, and is straining every 
nerve to execute, a scheme of slaughter and de- 
vastation upon a scale so gigantic and so ruthless 
that no civilized government has ever even ap- 
proached to it before—a scheme from the mere 
suggestion of which it is to be hoped that every 
other civilized government would turn away with 
disgust.’ ‘If with such knowledge in their posses- 
sion,’ concludes the writer—and herein lies the 
whole philosophy of his able article—‘ the classes 
who govern in this country, and who are in a 
minority, suffer themselves to be enticed into an 
advance towards democracy, their recompense will 
not be slow to reach them, and will be richly 
merited which it comes.’ The ‘Life of William 
Blake,’ by Gilchrist, Forster's ‘Biography of Sir 
John Eliot,’ and the ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Wilson,’ are all reviewed with marked os 
and approval, while the critical faculty shows itse 

in the articles on ‘ Aristotle's History of Animals,’ 
‘Homer’s Iliad by Earl Derby,’ and ‘Syriae 
Manuscripts.’ ‘Servia,’ according to the writer of 
the paper so named, appears to be something of a 
terrestrial paradise, both as regards the physical 
aspects of the country and the qualities of the 
natives. Their simplicity and hospitality are not 
only remarkable, but perhaps unequalled in 
Europe. Their national dress, songs, dances, and 
traditions are all of a kind to interest the travel- 
ler: and, so far as policy goes, the writer thinks 


with the Porte. For much scholarly research into 
the true nature and meaning of the epigram, and 
for many capital illustrations from our own writers, 
as well as from those of Greece and Rome, we 
would send our readers to the paper entitled 
‘Epigrams,’ feeling assured that, in this instance 
at least, they will derive both pleasure and 
instruction. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Janvier 1865.—As 
an earnest apparently of what he can do in his new 





_ eapacity of Professor of isthetics at the Ecole des 


Beaux-Arts, M. Taine is contributing a series of 


| Italian reminiscences to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


The present number contains his views on Rome— 
its villas and palaces—and Michael Angelo. Then 
we have articles on the ‘Servian Nationality as 
studied in the Popular Songs of the Country,’ on 


| *Proclus and his God,’ ‘The Last Days of Pagan 


work ; and a second instalment of the well-known | Theology,’ and on the ‘Publie Life of Cicero’ 


Commentary by Keil and Delitzsch on the Pen- | Besides these we have the second of M. Emile de 


tateuch. The former is especially suited for | 


Laveleye’s papers on commercial and monetary 


_ crises, entitled ‘ The Flight of Money and the Rise 
| of Discount.’ 


So much for the heavier portion of 
the number. Fiction is represented by the second . 
part of M. Paul Perret’s novel, ‘ The Priory,’ and a 
scene of Canadian life, entitled ‘Toby the Lum- 
berer.’ The latter is what, in the la ge of our 
ed a tale of 


‘ Jealousy and Revenge.’ 





Stein und Horschelmann’s Handbuch der Geo- 
graphie, Seventh edition, edited by Professor 
Wappius. (Leipzig, 1852-64.)—Amongst the many 
compendiums of geography published in Germany 
Stein’s ‘ Handbook,’ ever since the publication of 
its first edition in 1809, has occupied a distin- 
guished rank, and the manner in which this 
seventh edition is brought before the public is cal- 
culated to maintain this rank for it. We do not be- 
lieve there is another work in existence in which 
the various states of the world are described in an 
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ually comprehensive manner. The pre-eminence 
given to statistics, though not excluding a general 
description of each country as regards physical 
features, social and political condition, may be 
deemed by some to detract from its attractiveness, 
but it enhances in reality the practical utility of 
the work. Professor Wappiius, besides acting as 
editor, has contributed America, and without any 
desire to underrate the merits of the other con- 
tributors we may state that we have perused his 
contribution with special satisfaction. Amongst 
the other contributors we find names of eminence 
in the scientific world: Asia is described by Dr. 
Plath and Mr. Brauer, Africa by the late D. Gum- 
precht, Australia by Dr. Meinicke, Germany, 
Turkey, and Greece by Dr. Brachelli, Russia by 
Dr. Posselt of St. Petersburg, Scandinavia by Dr. 
Frisch of Stockholm, the Netherlands by Dr. 
Baumhauer, Director of the Dutch Statistical 
Office, Belgium by M. Heuschling, of the Statistical 
Office of Belgium, France by Dr. M. Block, the 
eminent statistician, Spain and Portugal by Dr. 
Willkomm, and the British Isles by Mr. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. The only countries wanted to com- 
plete the work are Italy and some of the South 
American States. Each of the nine volumes com- 
posing the work is provided with a very complete 
index, and it answers thus all requirements of a 


gazetteer. 
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Lonpon Caratoave (The) of Periodicals, Newspapers and 
Transactions of various Societies; also a List of Metro- 
politan Printing Societies and Clubs for 1865. C 
to Jan 1865. 8vo.sewed. Longman. 1s. 

Lovupon (Mrs.). Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden ; 
being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants us grown in Gardens and Shrubberies, with 
full directions for their Culture. 8th edition, considerably 
enlarged, and corrected to the present time, by Charles 
Edmonds, F.R.H.S. Fep. fro. Be, vane. Bradbury. 7s. 

Macé (Jean). History of a Bit of Bread. Being Letters to 
a Child on the Life of Man and of . (Part I. 
Animals.) Translated from the French, and Edited by 
1 aaron Gatty. Fep. 8vo. pp. 175. Saunders & Otley. 

Martin (Wm.). Early Education. 25th Edition. 18mo. 
Darton. 2s, 

Mawe (Thomas) and Asercromprz (John). Complete 
Gardener. New Edition. 12mo. Tegg. 5s. 

MILLER (William). Jottings of Kent. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. sd. Gravesend: Hall. Whittaker. 1s. Bds. 
Is. 6d. 

Morte Artrur (Le). Edited from the Harleian MS. 2252 in 
the British Museum. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. Witha 
Prefatory Essay on Arthur, by the late Herbert Coleridge. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. lvi.—190. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Nores ano Queries: a Medium of Intercommunication 
for Literary Men, General Readers, &c. Third ries. 

— x July—December 1864. Fep. 4to. pp. 574. Qfice. 


Pappison (William). Cler n and Gentleman Amatetr’s 
Guide to the Vegetable Garden. Collection of Choice 
Vegetable Seeds for the use of Clergymen and Gentlemen 
who Manage their own Gardens, with Directions for Sow- 
ing, Planting, &c. Third Edition. 18mo. sd., pp. 76. 
York: Pickering. — 6d, ‘ 

Patmerston (Lord). Speech at the Romsey Labourers 
Encouragement Association. Wednesday, Jan. 4, 1865. 
Ss ge Comments of the Press. Svo. sd., pp. 16. Murby. 

Papers FoR THE Scnootmaster. Vol. XIV. 1864. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. 264. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

PLayForD (Francis). Practical Hints for Investing Money. 
With an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. Third Edition, Revised and 
Corrected. (Rudimentary Series. Vol. 152.) 12mo. cl. sd. 

pp. 110. Virtue. ls. 

Poyer (John). St. Thomas & Becket; and other Poems. 
Post 8vo. pp. vii—280. Moron. 9s. 

Rerp (Thomas. D.D., F.R.S.) Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii—431. 


Grifin. 5s. 

REMARKABLE Convicrions. By a Writer to the Signet. 
Post 8vo. pp. ix—260. Nimmo. 10s. 6d. 

Ricuon (Victor, B.A.) Treatise on French Versification in 
Forty Lessons and Exercises. With a Dictionary of 

. Fep. 8vo. pp. 306. Edinburgh: Seton & Mac- 


Sata (Geor 
Midst of War. 8vo. p 

SIneGLeton (Maria). Realise 
and Waiting. Feap. 8vo. pp. 240. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Srantey (Arthur P., D.D.) Historical Memorials of Can- 
ter . The Landing of Augustine. The Murder of 
Becket. Edward the Black Prince. Becket’s Shrine. 
Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. pp. 303. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

THORVALDSEN (Life of). Collated from the Danish of J. 

. Thiele, by Rev. M Barnard, B.A. Post 8vo. pp. 
xxxix—247. Chapman & Hail. 9s. 

Timps (John, F.S.A.) Thi not Generally Known: Curi- 
osities of Science. Second Series. A Book for Old and 
Yo Second Edition, Fourth Thousand. Fep. 8vo. 
Pp. vili—248. Lockwood. 2s. 6d. 

Tips (John, F.S.A.) Things not Generally Known Fami- 
liarly Explained. First and Second Series. 
Fep. 8vo. Lockwood. 5s. 

Times (John, F.S.A.) Things not Gene Known: Curi- 
osities of History and Popular Errors Explained and 
Illustrated. Inl vol. Fep.8vo. Lockwood. 5s. 

Times (John, F.S.A.) Things not Generally Known: Curi- 
osities of Science. First and Second Series. 


Fep. 8vo. Lockwood. 5s. 
Tony Buriter. Three Vols. Post 8vo. pp. 968. Blackwoodas, 


Sls. 6d. 
a By ‘ Umbra.’ 8vo. pp. 279. Edmonston & Douglas. 


08. Od. | 
Wootnorn (Thomas). Study of the Human Face. Illus- | 


ag | by 26 engravings. Roy. 8vo. pp. viii—260. Tweedie. 


10s. 6d. 

Wrient (Thomas, M.A., F.S.A.) Biter of Caricature 
and Grotesque in Literature and Art. th Ilmstrations 
from various sources. Sq. 8vo. pp. xvi—#94. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Tue first volume of the ‘Vie de César,’ as 
intended for private distribution, is in quarto. 
The book itself belongs rather to the class ‘ pane- 

ies’ than to the sterner one of ‘historical 
biography,’ and the shade of the great Roman, as 
in a dissolving view, now and then disap 


sufficiently to bring the forms of the two Napo- 


| leons, uncle and nephew, prominently forward. 


The Marseilles papers announce the publication 


| of the first volume for the first week in March. 


The work will consist of three volumes, octavo, each 
containing from forty to fifty sheets, at 10 franes 
per volume, and of an atlas of maps, the price of 
which is not yet named. To this the Ostdeutsche 
Post: adds, that an Italian translation will also 
appear, so that the work will be simultaneously 


issued in F English, G , and Italian. | 
issued in French, English, German, and Italian. | President of the Societé des Gens de an 


The Geroldische Buchhandlung of Vienna has 
secured the right of translation into German by 
payment, it is said, of 20,000 thalers. To Pro- 


| fessor Ritschl, of 
Students and Practitioners. Cr. 8vo. pp. xvi—367. Walton. | es s Bonn, has been entrusted the 


German version, and each sheet, as soon as struck 
off, will be forwarded in duplicate to the Em- 
peror of the French, an accomplished German 
scholar, who will finally revise the translation 
and attach his signature to each sheet. The entire 
proceeds will be given to the poor. The same paper 
says that for the right of translation of the first 
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In 1 vol, | 


In 1 vol. | 


Virtue. 21s. | 








volume alone, theEnglish publishers have paid 1,0002. 
To Mr. Thomas Wright, the antiquary, has been 
confided the translation into English. Mr. Wright 
is eminently qualified for the task; he is a tho- 
rough master of the two languages, and has a 
knowledge of Roman antiquities in France and 
Germany no less than of those which exist in 
Britain. 

‘Henri Quatre et sa Politique’ is said to be 
the title of a book which will be published imme- 
diately after the appearance of the ‘ Vie de César,’ 
by the author of that imperial biography. 


Ir is known that the late Mr. Charles Greville 
was for the greater part of his life in the habit of 
keeping a journal of contemporary events; and 
from his position, and his acquaintance with all 
that was passing in political and social life, his 
memoirs must be of remarkable value and interest. 
Mr. Greville’s papers have been entrusted to Mr. 
Reeve, to be dealt with at his discretion, both as 
to the time of publication and otherwise. 


Mr. Lzrtcx Rircum, whose name will go down 
to posterity as connected with the elegant volumes 
which, some quarter of a century ago, were known 
as ‘Annuals,’ and which did more to create a love 
of art than the world has yet given them credit for, 
died at East Greenwich on the 16th instant. Mr. 
Ritchie furnished the letterpress descriptions to 
nine of the volumes of ‘ Heath’s Picturesque An- 
nual,’ and to the three volumes of ‘ Turner’s An- 
nual, or Picturesque Tours,’ which he rendered 
both attractive and agreeable reading. As a writer 
of fiction, Mr. Ritchie will be chiefly remembered 
by his ‘Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine,’ 
his ‘ Wearyfoot Common,’ which originally appeared 
in Chambers’s Journal, of which he was edito for 
several years, and his ‘Game of Life.’ His other 
productions, chiefly of local topography, were mostl 
written as illustrative of the plates which adorn 
the volumes ; and though he was for more than 
foriy years a constant contributor to periodical 
literature, very few of his essays will survive the 
object for which they were written. Mr. Ritchie 
was about sixty years old at the time of his death. 


Dr. Ricuarp Crark Srwett, Fellow of Hoare 
len College, Oxford, who took a double 

degree, and has for some years past been resident 
in Melbourne, Australia, where he practised at the 
bar, died in that city on the 7th of November, in 
his 6lst year. Dr. Sewell was the eldest brother 
of the Warden of New College, and of the author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Whilst practising at the bar 
in England, Dr. Sewell published several 1] 
text-books. He was also a contributor to peri 
cal literature, and the papers of a ‘ Hampshire 
Fisherman,’ which ap in the Field news- 
paper were written by him. In 1846 Dr. Sewell 
edited the ‘Gesta Stephani, Regis Anglorum,’ for 
the English Historical Society. The last work he 
printed in England appeared in 1848, under the 
title of ‘Sacro-Politica, the Rights, &c. of the 


_ Anglican Church.’ 


Amonest the deaths of the last week was that 
of Mr. John Crockford, the well-known publisher, 
of No, 346 Strand, for many years connected with 
the Critic, the Law Times, the Field, the Queen, 
and other journals. Mr. Crockford was highly re- 
8 d by those who knew him, and many of his 
literary friends were clustered round his grave at 
Highgate Cemetery on Saturday last, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather. 

M. Prerre Joseru Provupaon, once looked u 
as the Benjamin Franklin of France, because, 
the American philosopher, he commenced life as @ 
journeyman printer, and publicly advocated ex- 
treme republican principles, died at Passy on the 
19th, Pas j was buried on the 21st instant, without 
any funeral ceremony, in accordance with his 
expressed desire, that his body should not be 
taken to any church. His socialist doctrines as to 

roperty have already passed into oblivion, and 
his was the’ 100 geneanae: of so-called political 
apostles ; he outlived his popularity, and died in 
comparative obscurity. He was in his fifty-fourth 
year. M. Emile de Girardin was almost the only 
man of note who attended the funeral. 

Tue name of M. Saintine, author of one of the 
most charming of tales, ‘ Picciola,’ and Honorary 


pears in the Paris obituary of this week. 
Saintine, in conjunction with M. Scribe and others, 
wrote several theatrical pieces, the ‘Ours et le 
Pacha,’ and ‘Riche d’Amour,’ still retaining 
possession of the stage. 

M. T. Taster, author of the memoirs of the 
French Academicians, ‘l’Histoire des Quarante 
Fauteuils,’ died last week at St. Germains. 

Coronzt Cuarras, who held the portfolio of 


| Under Secretary of War during the few years 
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which intervened between the Revolution of 1848 
and the coup-d’éiat, that sent him into exile, 
died at Basle on Monday last. During his resi- 
dence in Belgium and Switzerland he has employed 
his leisure in writing the history of the wars of Na- 

leon I., and published at Brussels that of the 
bam ign of Waterloo, in which he perfectly clears 
the French generals from the charges of treachery, 
incapacity, and disobedience, which the imperial 
commentator had heaped upon them during his 
exile at St. Helena. The book is not allowed to 
enter France. Colonel Charras leaves, it is said, a 
masterly history of the disastrous campaign of 
1813, ready for press, behind him. 


Tue Regius Greek professorship at Oxford was 
endowed by Henry VIII. out of certain manors, 
which he granted to the Dean and Canons of 


Christchurch. The Greck Professor's relation to | 


the rest of the body in point of stipend is defined 
by the deed of conveyance, in the ratio of 407. to 35/. 
The Chapter, it is said, has been receiving the 
improved rents for the whole period since the 
grant, but the stipend of the Greek Professor has 
been stationary. Dr. Elton, within the last week 
or two, has discovered the missing deed, and, we 
believe, the Dean and Chapter are willing te admit 
the obligation, provided Christchurch still holds 
the property which it conveyed to that body in 
trust. is would, in every way, be a most desir- 
able end te the Jowett controversy. 


In restoring the crypt of the church of St. Am- 
brose, at Milan, an interesting inscription has 
been brought to light, connected with the younger 
Pliny, which aptly illustrates the vanity which 
led him to write his letter to Tacitus, requesting 
the historian to place on record the emperor 
Nerva’s praise of one of his pleadings, and his 

rent weakness of wishing posterity to be 
well informed of his good deeds. The stone 
which contained the inscription had been broken 
up and used in the tomb of the emperor Lothaire 
I. who was named King of the Lombards in 820, 
and died, after his abdication in 851, in the seclu- 
sion of a monastery in 855. What remains of the 
inscription, in the most perfect state, relates to the 
— baths, but beyond that may be gleaned that 
iny bequeathed a sum of money for an annual 
banquet to be given to the populace of the city, 
Gasthher sum for the foundation of schools, and a 
third sum PRO-TVTELA: BIBLIOTHECAE: 
The commencement of the inscription runs thus :— 
C-PLINIVS:F:L- CAECILII: ay ae 
F-( fiert) I-(jussit) - THER (thermes) 
TESTAMENTO- 


Witt the Lucrine again become a household 
word, and Baie and Pozzuoli outrival Brighton, 
Cheltenham, and the baths of Germany, in regene- 
rated Italy? The question is not one beside the 
mark, for recent excavations at Bagnoli have opened 
up the old Roman therme, the whole of the locali- 
ties in the most perfect condition, including the 
sulphur springs themselves, At but small cost 
these celebrated baths could be restored as in use 
in the days when the good citizens of Rome hurried 
down to Bai to bathe in the Lucrine, and eat 
oysters from the artificial beds which Sergius 
Orata had planted, as Londoners now do to Black- 
wall and Greenwich to eat whitebait, or rush off 
to Brighton to have a dip in the sea. Some in- 
scriptions have been discovered of various periods 
up to the pul ap of the first century, but have 
not yet been e public. 


Tue shipping of the Atlantic telegraph cable on 
board the ‘Great Eastern,’ now in p will 
be completed, it is said, by the end of May. The 
stowage of 3,300 miles of cable, calculated to with- 
stand a strain of 73 tons, requires the greatest 
care and circumspection. The line will be laid 
between Vualentia and Newfoundland in the course 
of the summer. 


An im t decision was pronounced by the 


Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday last, a -" 


ing the jurisdiction of the Oxford Chancellor's 
Court, over all matters relating to resident mem- 
bers of the University. 


Tue large organ for. the Dublin International 
Exhibition is reg | built by Messrs. W. Hill & 
Son, of London. e orchestra will be arra 
after the model of the one at Birmingham. e 


number of ormers will reach 1,000, and the 
whole will be under the direction of Mr. Joseph 


Robinson. Vocalists are to be invited and selected 
from the choirs in a go Manchester, Bradford, 
Leeds, Birmingham, other towns and districts 
within easy travelling distance of Dublin. 

| Messrs. Sovrucare & Barrert, the book 
auctiorieers in Fleet Street, suspended payment on 
Tuesday last. 





A prospectus has been issued of ‘Day & Son, 
limited,’ with a capital of 160,000/., in shares of 
10/. each, to acquire and carry on the establish- 
ment of Day & Son, the eminent lithographers and 
publishers of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
from whence is now issuing the photo-lithographic 
fac-simile of the first folio Shakespeare of 1623. 


Tur study of Chinese and Japanese will be 
considerably facilitated by a series of elementary 
books now publishing at Shanghai. Amongst 
these are the Rey. D. Medhurst’s ‘Chinese Dia- 
logues. Questions and familiar Sentences, literally 
rendered into English. Revised by his son;’ 225 
pp., 8vo.; Mr. R. 8. R. Brown’s ‘Colloquial Japanese, 
or Conversational Sentences and Dialogues in 
English and Japanese, together with an English- 
Japanese Index to serve as a Vocabulary ;’ 243 
and 11 pp., 8vo.; and Mr. W. A. P. Martin’s 
‘Analytical Reader, a short Method for learning to 
read and write Chinese ;’ 141 and 56 pp.; 8vo. 


Mgssrs. Matssonnevve have lately published 
‘Les Mille et Une Nuits, Texte Arabe,’ in 4 vols, 
8vo., printed at Boolak, in Egypt; and Mohamed 
Cadri’s ‘La Langue Arabe et la Langue Francaise, 
mises 4 la Portée des Européens et de la Jeunesse 
Egyptienne ; contenant la Prononciation figurée de 
l'Arabe en Lettres Romaines;’ 3 vols, 8yo.; 
printed at Cairo. 


Amongst the Paris publications of the week 
two pamphlets, by M. Caylu, called forth by the 
Encyclical, are much talked about. They are en- 
titled ‘ Cassons les Vitres’ and ‘César Pontife,’ 
in the latter of which the writer advocates the 
recognition of the Emperor of the French as the 
Head of the National Church, with similar powers 
to those which the Crown of England possesses, 
Another pamphlet, by Dr. Alfred Mercier, ‘ Le 
Panlatinisme,’ is exciting considerable attention 
in Paris. It contains much that will interest the 
members of the Ethnological and Anthropological 
Societies. M. Casimir Leconte has just published 
an amusing sketch, under the title of ‘ Promenade 
dans VIsthme de Suez,’ which gives some curious 
incidents of railway travelling in the land of the 
Pyramids. 

Tue Ko6nigliche Kaiserliche Hofmineralien 
Kabinet, at Vienna, possesses in its library the 
most perfect collection of books on mineralogy, 

logy, and the kindred sciences, in Europe. 
Thoke years ago M. Partsch published a catalogue 
of this collection, a second edition of which, in- 
cluding all additions up to the present time, has 
just appeared under the superintendence of Dr. 
Albr. Schrauf. The catalogue contains 6,617 
articles under the subdivisions of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Paleontology, Miscellaneous, and Perio- 
dicals. To this is added, by way of appendix, a 
list of periodicals and memoirs of learned societies, 
contained in the Library of the Imperial Cabinet 
of Zoology, which incidentally touch upon either 
of the above subjects. 


A rourTu edition of the second half of the first 
volume of Mommsen’s ‘ Rimische Geschichte’ has 
just appeared. Amongst other recent German pub- 
ications we notice Ernst Martin’s ‘Grammatik und 
Glossar zu der Nibelungen Not ;’ the first number of 
a new medical journal, edited by Dr. Carl Bagislaus 
Riechert, ‘Archiv fiir Anatomie, Physiologie, und 
wissenschaftliche Medicin,’ published at Leipzig ; 
and the first number of Dr. M. de Vries’s ‘ Mittel- 
niederlindisches Wérterbuch.’ The following are 
announced as nearly ready: Jean Dufresne’s ‘ Un- 
terricht im Schachspiel ;’ a third edition of Wolfgang 
Menzel’s ‘ Geschichte der letzten 40 Jahre (1816- 
1856) ; the second volume of Dr. Bohner’s ‘Kosmos. 
Bibel der Natur ;’ and ‘ Mysterien der Kléster von 
Neapel,’ founded on the Princess Caracciolo’s nar- 
rative, by B. von Geldern. 


Tue Morgendlatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 3, 
contains the concluding paper on ‘die Alpenclubs 
unserer Zeit ; ’—the Blatter fiir literarische Unter- 
haltung, No. 2, an essay on Sir Walter Scott by 
M. E. Lessing ;—EZuropa, No. 4, ‘Two hundred 
years of the Grand Opera of Paris ;’—the Bremer 
Sonntagsblatt, No. 2, ‘ Beethoven und Weber ;’— 
the Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 
2 and 3, ‘Frankreich und England im Rothen 
Meere, und die Deutsche Flotte ;’ ‘ Zur Kritik der 
Sensation-Belletristik ;’ ‘ Amerikanische Essays ;’ 
‘Die Briefe der Kénigin Marie-Antoinette;’ and 
‘Das Jura-Meer ; ’—the Ausland, No. 2, ‘Die Kunst 
in den Sternen zu lesen;’ and ‘Geschichte der 
Spitzengewerbe ;’—and the Al/gemeine Literatur 
Zeitung, a review of Biichner’s ‘Lyell’s Alter des 
Meauchengenblachte: 


Amonest more recent German scientific books, 
we have to notice ‘Die Indianer Nord-Amerika’s, 
eine Studie yon Th. Waitz;’ the first number, in 
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folio, of ‘Die Vorwéltliche Pflanzen aus den Stein- 
kohlengebirge der Preussischen Rheinlande und 
Westphalen’s, von C. J. Andri;’ Nos. 36, 37, and 
38, in folio, of Martius’s ‘Flora Brasiliensis, sive 
Enumeratio Plantarum in Brasilia hactenus detec- 
tarum;’ and the tenth number, in folio, of Miquel’s 
‘Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi;’ and 
in general literature, the announcement of ‘ Bilder 
aus der Geschichte der Kirche in Deutschland ;’ 
Dr. Heinrich Czolbe’s ‘Grenzen und Ursprung der 
Menschlichen Erkenatniss im Gegensatze zu Kant 
und Hegel;’ and a new novel by Carl Cubasch, 
‘Salvator, eine Verjungungs-Geschichte.’ 


In Bohemian there have recently appeared at 
Prague translations of Macaulay’s ‘History of 
England,’ by V. Zeleny; of ‘Don Quixote,’ by 
Dr. J. P. Pichl: of Hellmuth’s ‘Kaiser Joseph II, , 
by J. S. Hestalsky ; of Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misé- 
rables,’ by V. Vavra; and of George Sand’s ‘ Con- 
suelo,’ by S. Podlipsa. 

Amonest recent American publications will be 
found ‘Lyra Americana, or Verses of Praise and 
Faith, from American Poets, selected by the Rev. 
G. T. Rider, uniform with the ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ 
by the same; ‘Wet Days at Edgewood, with Old 
Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals,’ from 
the Atlantic Monthly, by ‘Ik Marvel’ (Mr. Mit- 
chell); ‘Familiar Quotations, being an Attempt to 
trace their Source, Passages and Phrases, in 
common use,’ by J. Bartlett; and a third series of 
Walter Barrett's amusing sketehes, ‘Old Mer- 
chants of New York City.’ 


Maussrs. Loneman and Co. have just ready 
‘The Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe,” by W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols.; ‘ Elihu Jan’s Story, or the 
Private Life of an Eastern Queen,’ by William 
Knighton, author of ‘The Private Life of an 
Eastern King ;’ ‘ Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture,’ by various writers, edited by Dr. Manning ; 
with an Introductory Essay by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and papers on the ‘Influence of the Church on 
Art in the Dark Ages,’ by Daniel Rock, D.D.; 
besides ‘The Subjects proper to the Academia,’ 
by the Editor; the ‘ Birthplace of St. Patrick,’ by 
Cashel Hoey; articles on the ‘ Position of a Ca- 
tholic Minority in a Non-Catholie Country,’ by 
Frederick Oakley; on ‘Bishop Colenso’s objec- 
tions to the Veracity of Holy Writ,’ by Francis 
Henry Laing; ‘On the Corroboration of Things 
supposed to be Legendary by Modern Research,’ 
by Cardinal Wiseman; and ‘On Christianity in 
Relation to Civil Society,’ by Edward Lucas. 


Fr. Knreyssic’s ‘Studien zur Franzdézischen 
Cultur- und Literaturgeschichte’ is not allowed to 
enter France, on account of two essays, ‘ Victor 
Hugo in Exile,’ and ‘ Louis Napoleon as Author.’ 


Msssrs. Rivinctons have in the press ‘ House- 
hold Theology, a handbook of religious informa- 
tion respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, 
the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the 
Creeds, &c.,’ by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, author of 
Directorium Pastorale ; chy. he #Eneid, Books 
I.—VL., with English notes, chiefly from the edi- 
tion of P. Wagner, by T. Clayton, and C. 8. 
Jerram, formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford; and a first part of Vol. 2 of ‘The New 
Testament for English Readers,’ containing the 
Authorized Version, with corrections of readings 
and renderings, marginal references, and a critical 
and explanatory commentary, by Dean Alford. 


A wrw tale by the author of ‘The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family’ is just published under the title of 
‘Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,’ illustrative of the 
days of the Wesleys and Whitfield. 


Mr. Newsy announces the following novels: 
‘The Serf's Wife,’ by the author of ‘From Morn 
till Eve in Europe;’ ‘Kate Kennedy,’ by the 
author of ‘Wondrous Strange;’ ‘A Right-minded 
Woman,’ by Frank Trollope; ‘The Angle-House,’ 
by Harry Neville; ‘The Wrong Letter;’ ‘The 
Root of all Evil,’ by E. Sheldon; ‘The London 
Cousin ;’ and ‘ Alice Ferar,’ by E. J. Kelly. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents, Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted. 





LITERARY BLUNDERS. 
To the Editor of Tus Reapzr. 
Str,—The mention in your ‘ Miscellanea’ of last 
week of the amusing blunder by which George 
Sand’s novel, ‘Indiana,’ has been made to figure in 
a catalogue of Ana, along with such works as 
‘Menagiana,’ &c., reminds me of the curious mis- 
appropriation of a word in ‘ Richardson's English 
Dictionary’ (1856). Sub voce ‘ pent’ you will find 
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‘pent-house,’ and then ‘ yent-like,’ looking for all 
the world like a respectable English adjective, for 
which the following authority is given from North’s 
‘Plutarch,’ which sufficiently explains itself: 


The of this temple are cut out of a quarry of mar- 
ble oo tlike marble, and they were squared parpine, 
as thick as long; these I saw at Athens. 


I do not remember to have ever seen this odd 
lexicographical blunder ncticed, and you may per- 


haps think it worth indicating in Tus Ruapsr. 
SENEX. 





THE WORD £‘ ADMIRAL.” 


To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Jan. 21. 

Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Hermann Adler 
‘that the derivation of this word is very simple,’ 
and Dr. Latham ‘satisfying himself (as Mr. Hall 
states) with “ Arab. Emir = noble in command,”’ is 
quite right. 

It is undoubtedly Aradie in its origin, viz., Al 
Amir, ‘the prince,’ and is thus corrupted into 
Admir, with the terminal a/. 

The word in the modern language of Spain—into 
which European country it was doubtless imported, 
in medieval times, by the Arabic princes, or 
caliphs—is ‘ Almirante,’ and I believe the word was 
originally in these four,—Al Amir de Mar, i. ¢., 
the chief, or commander of the sea; and so in 
time it became, in an abbreviated form, Al-mir- 
mar, or (mal being a corruption of mar) Al-mi-imal = 
Almiral, or Admiral. 

The Italians give the word ‘ Almirante,’ not to 
the commander, but to his office, or Admiralship ; 
their word for the commander being Ammiraglio. 
The French word is Admiral, though pronounced 
‘Amiral.’ The Germans and, I think, the Dutch 
also, have the same word as we have in English. 

Dr. Johnson, who was no Shemitic scholar, even 
in his sixth edition, 1715, says ‘ “‘ Admiral” is from 
Amiral, Fr., of uncertain etymology.’ 

Dr. Worcester, in his voluminous, but very 
useful ‘English Dictionary,’ 1860, correctly derives 
the word from the ‘ Ar. Amir, a prince or com- 
mander.’ 

I find that, according to Spelman, the word was 
first introduced into England in temp. Hen. IIL, 
for in his reign the word ‘Admiral’ appears in 
certain documents and charters about the year 
1270. Inthis king’s reign, the commander of the 
Cinque Ports was termed ‘ Admiralis quinque 
portuum.’ 

Ducange observes that the Sicilians were the 
Jirst to assign the word ‘Admiral’ to their com- 
mander at sea, and that they received it from the 
Saracens. Sicily, like her neighbouring sisters, 
yo and Portugal, was long under the dominion 

Saracenic or Arabic rulers, beginning in the 
eighth century of our era.—I am Sir, yours truly, 

Joun Hoae. 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE INVISIBLE RAYS OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


E are so accustomed to associate the word 
ray with the idea of light, that the term 
dark, or invisible, or obscure rays, stimulates 
the imagination by its strangeness. And such 
is more particularly the case when we are told that 
the major portion of the radiation of the sun itself 
is of this invisible character. This great dis- 
covery was announced sixty-five years ago by Sir 
William Herschel. Permitting a sun-beam to pass 
through a glass prism, he formed the coloured 
spectrum of the solar light ; and, carrying a small 
thermometer through its various colours, he deter- 
mined their heating power. He found this power 
to augment gradually from the violet to the red ; 
but he also found, to his surprise, that the calorific 
action did not terminate where the visible spec- 
trum ended. Placing his thermometer in the 
dark space beyond the red, he found the heating 
power there to be greater than in any part of the 
visible spectrum. 





Sir William Herschel concluded from his experi- | 
ments that besides those rays which, acting | 


separately upon the retina, produce the sensation 
of colour, and the sum of which constitutes our or- 
dinary sunshine, a vast outflow of perfectly invisi- 
ble rays proceeds from the sun ; and that, measured 
by their heating power, the strength or energy of 
these invisible rays is greater than that of all the 
visible rays taken together. 








This result was questioned by some and con- 
firmed by others; but, like every natural truth 
that can be brought to the test of experiment, the 
verity of Sir William Herschel’s announcement 
was soon completely established. Forty years 
after the discovery of those invisible rays by his 
father, Sir John Herschel made them the subject of 
experiment. He made an arrangement which 
enabled him to estimate the heating power of the 
spectrum by its drying power. Wetting by a wash 
of alcohol, paper blackened on one side, he cast his 
spectrum on this paper, and observed the chasing 
away of the moisture by the heat of the rays. 
His drying paper presented to him a thermograph 
of the spectrum, and showed the heating power to 
extend far beyond the red. 

By the introduction of the thermo-electric pile 
Melloni created a new epoch in researches on 
radiant heat. This instrument enables us to ex- 
amine, with a precision unattainable with ordinary 
thermometers, the distribution of heat in the solar 
spectrum. ‘ Melloni himself devoted some time to 
this subject. He had made the discovery that 
various substances, in the highest degree trans- 
parent to light, were eminently opaque to those 
invisible heat-rays. Pure water, for example, is a 
body of this kind. Only one substance did 
Melloni find to be equally pervious to the visible 
and the invisible rays, namely, transparent rock- 
salt. And though the researches of MM. De la 
Provostaye and Desains, together with some ex- 
tremely suggestive experiments executed by Mr. 
Balfour Stewart, show conclusively that Melloni 
erred in supposing rock-salt to be perfectly trans- 
parent, it must be admitted that, in this respect, 
the substance approaches very near perfection. 

Abandoning prisms of glass, which had been 
always employed previously, Melloni made use of 
a prism of rock-salt in his experiments on the 
solar spectrum. He was thus enabled to prove 
that the ultra-red rays discovered by Sir William 
Herschel formed an invisible spectrum, at least as 
long as the visible one. He also found the posi- 
tion of maximum radiant power to lie as far 
on one side the red as the green light of the spec- 
trum on the other. 

Dr. Franz of Berlin subsequently examined the 
distribution of heat in the solar spectrum, employ- 
ing for this purpose a flint-glass prism. He showed 
that the inaction of the ultra-red rays upon the 
retina did not arise from the absorption of those 
rays in the humours of the eye; at all events he 
proved that a sensible portion of the invisible rays 
was transmitted across the eye-ball of an ox, and 
reached the back of the eye. Professor Miiller of 
Freiburg afterwards examined very fully the heat 
of the solar spectrum; and representing, as Sir 
William Herschel also had approximately done, 
by lines of various lengths the thermal intensity at 
various points, he drew a curve which expressed 
the calorific action of the entire spectrum. 


At various intervals during the las: ten years 
Professor Tyndall has occupied himself with the 
invisible radiation of the electric light ; and to the 
distribution of heat in its spectrum he directed 
attention in a discourse given on the evening of 
Friday, the 20th, at the Royal Institution. The 
instruments made use of were the electric lamp of 
Duboseq and the linear thermo-electrie pile of 





} 


The augmentation of temperature beyond the 
red in the spectrum of the electric light is sudden 
and enormous. Representing the thermal inten- 
sities by lines of proportional lengths, and erecting 
these lines as perpendiculars at the places to which 
they correspond, when we pass beyond the red 
these perpendiculars suddenly and greatly increase 
in length, reach a maximum, and then fall some- 
what more suddenly on the opposite side of the 
maximum. When the ends of the perpendiculars 
are united, the curve beyond the red, representing 
the obscure radiation, rises in a steep and massive 
peak, which quite dwarfs by its magnitude the 
radiation of the luminous portion of the spectrum. 

Interposing suitable substances in the path of 
the beam, this peak may be in part cut away. 
Water, in certain thicknesses, does this very 
effectually. The vapour of water would do the 
same, and this fact enables us to account for the 
difference between the distribution of heat in the 
solar and in the electric spectrum. The compara- 
tive height and steepness of the ultra-red peak, in 
the case of the electric Jight, are much greater 
than in the case of the sun, as shown by the 
diagram of Professor Miiller. No doubt the 
reason is, that the eminence corresponding to the 
position of maximum heat in the solar spectrum 
has been cut down by the aqueous vapour of our 
atmosphere. Could a solar spectrum be produced 
beyond the limits of the atmosphere, it would 
probably show as steep a mountain of invisible 
rays as that exhibited by the electric light, which 
is practically uninfluenced by atmospheric absorp- 
tion. 

Having thus demonstrated that a powerful flux 
of dark rays accompanies the bright ones of the 
electric light, the question arises, ‘Can we sepa- 
rate the one class of rays from the other?’ 

One way of doing this would be to cut off the 
luminous portion of the decomposed beam by an 
opaque screen, allowing the non-luminous portion 
to pass by its edge. We might then operate at 
pleasure upon the latter:—reflect it, refract it, 
concentrate it. This would be a perfectly philo- 
sophical way of detaching the light from the heat, 
but with our present means we could not thus 
obtain a quantity of heat sufficient to pro- 
duce the results intended to be exhibited before 
the conclusion of the discourse. Another plan 
consists in following up a mode of experiment 
initiated by Sir William Herschel. He examined 
the transmission of solar heat through glasses of 
various colours, through black muslin and other 
substances, which intercepted a large portion of 
the solar light. Melloni subsequently discovered 
that lampblack, and also « kind of black glass, 
while perfectly opaque to light, transmitted a con- 
siderable quantity of radiant heat. In Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘Lectures on Heat,’ given at the Royal 
Institution in 1862, and since made public, expe- 
riments with these bodies are described. It was 
while conversing with his friend Mr. Warren De la 
Rue, in the autumn of 1861, on the possibility of 
sifting, by absorbents, the light of a beam from its 
heat, that Professor Tyndall first learned that car- 
bon was the substance which rendered Melloni’s 
glass opaque. This fact was of peculiar interest to 
him, for it and others seemed to extend to solid 
bodies 4 law which he had detected two years 


Melloni. The spectrum was formed by means of | previously in his experiments on gases and vapours, 


lenses and prisms of pure rock-salt. It was equal 


in width to the length of the row of elements | 


forming the pile, and the latter being caused to 
pass through its various colours in succession, and 
also to search the space right and left of the visible 
spectrum, the heat falling upon it, at every point 
of its march, was determined by the deflection of 
an extremely sensitive galvanometer. 

As in the case of the solar spectrum, the heat 
was found to augment from the violet to the red, 
while in the dark space beyond the red it rose to 
amaximum. The position of the maximum was 
about as distant from the extreme red in the one 


direction, as the green of the spectrum in the 


opposite one. 
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and which showed that elementary gases were 
highly transparent, while compound gases were all 
more or less opaque—many of them, indeed, 
almost perfectly opaque—to invisible radiant heat. 
The enormous differences existing between ele- 
mentary and compound gases, as regards their 
opacity to radiant heat, is illustrated by the 
following facts:—For every ray intercepted in a 
tube four feet long, by « certain measure of 
air, oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, transparent am- 
monia strikes down 7,260 rays, olefiant gas 7,950, 
while transparent sulphurous acid destroys 8,800. 
In Professor Tyndall's first experiments on the 
invisible radiation of the electric light, black glass 
was the substance made use of. The specimens, 
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which intervened between the Revolution of 1848 
and the coup-d'état, that sent him into exile, 
died at Basle on Monday last. During his resi- 
dence in Belgium and Switzerland he has employed 
his leisure in writing the history of the wars of Na- 

leon I., and published at Brussels that of the 

ampaign of Waterloo, in which he perfectly clears 
the French generals from the charges of treachery, 
incapacity, and disobedience, which the imperial 
commentator had heaped upon them during his 
exile at St. Helena. The book is not allowed to 
enter France. Colonel Charras leaves, it is said, a 
masterly history of the disastrous campaign of 
1813, ready for press, behind him. 


Tus Regius Greek professorship at Oxford was 
endowed by Henry VIII. out of certain manors, 
which he granted to the Dean and Canons of 
Christchurch. The Greck Professor's relation to 
the rest of the body in point of stipend is defined 
by the deed of conveyance, in the ratio of 407. to 35/. 
The Chapter, it is said, has been receiving the 
improved rents for the whole period since the 
grant, but the stipend of the Greek Professor has 
been stationary. Dr. Elton, within the last week 
or two, has discovered the missing deed, and, we 
believe, the Dean and Chapter are willing to admit 
the obligation, provided Christchurch still holds 
the property which it conveyed to that body in 
trust. This would, in every way, be a most desir- 
able end te the Jowett controversy. 


In restoring the erypt of the church of St. Am- 
brose, at Milan, an interesting inscription has 
been brought to light, connected with the younger 
Pliny, which aptly illustrates the vanity which 
led him to write his letter to Tacitus, requesting 
the historian to place on record the emperor 
Nerva’s praise of one of his pleadings, and his 
transparent weakness of wishing posterity to be 
well informed of his good deeds. The stone 
which contained the inscription had been broken 
up and used in the tomb of the emperor Lothaire 
I, who was named King of the Lombards in 820, 
and died, after his abdication in 851, in the seclu- 
sion of a monastery in 855. What remains of the 
inscription, in the most perfect state, relates to the 

ublic baths, but beyond that may be gleaned that 

liny bequeathed a sum of money for an annual 
banquet to be given to the populace of the city, 
another sum for the foundation of schools, and a 
third sum PRO-TVTELA~: BIBLIOTHECAE - 
The commencement of the inscription runs thus :— 
C-PLINIVS:F:L- CAECILII- hs ae 
F-(fieri) I-(jussit)- THER . (thermes) 
TESTAMENTO- 

Wirt the Lucrine again become a household 
word, and Baiz and Pozzuoli outrival Brighton, 
Cheltenham, and the baths of Germany, in regene- 
rated Italy? The question is not one beside the 
mark, for recent excavations at Bagnoli have opened 
up the old Roman therme, the whole of the locali- 
ties in the most perfect condition, including the 
sulphur springs themselves, At but small cost 
these celebrated baths could be restored as in use 
in the days when the good citizens of Rome hurried 
down to Baiz to bathe in the Lucrine, and eat 
systers from the artificial beds which Sergius 
Orata had planted, as Londoners now do to Black- 
wall and Greenwich to eat whitebait, or rush off 
to Brighton to have « dip in the sea. Some in- 
scriptions have been discovered of various periods 
up to the latter part of the first century, but have 


not yet been made public. 
Tue shipping of the Atlantic telegraph cable on 
board the ‘Great Eastern,’ now in p will 


be completed, it is said, by the end of May. The 
stowage of 3,300 miles of cable, calculated to with- 
stand a strain of 72 tons, requires the greatest 
care and circumspection. The line will be laid 
between Valentiz. and Newfoundland in the course 
of the summer. 


An important decision was pronounced by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday last, affirm 
ing the jurisdiction of the Oxford Chancellor's 
Court, over all matters relating to resident mem- 
bers of the University. 


Tue large organ for the Dublin International 
Exhibition is being built by Messrs. W. Hill & 
Son, of London. e orchestra will be arra 
after the model of the one at Birmingham. e 
number of performers will reach 1,000, and the 
whole will be under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
Robinson. Vocalists are to be invited an4 selected 
from the choirs in Liverpool, Manchester, 3radford, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and other téwns and districts 
within easy travelling distance of Dublin. 

Messrs. Sovrucate & Barrett, the book 
auctioneers in Fleet Street, suspended payment on 
Tuesday last. 





A prospectus has been issued of ‘Day & Son, 
limited,’ with a capital of 160,0002., in shares of 
10/. each, to acquire and carry on the establish- 
ment of Day & Son, the eminent lithographers and 
publishers of Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
from whence is now issuing the photo-lithographic 
fac-simile of the first folio Shakespeare of 1623. 


Tur study of Chinese and Japanese will be 
considerably facilitated by a series of elementary 
books now publishing at Shanghai. Amongst 
these are the Rey. D. Medhurst’s ‘Chinese Dia- 
logues. Questions and familiar Sentences, literally 
rendered into English. Revised by his son;’ 225 
pp., 8vo.; Mr. R. 8S. R. Brown’s ‘Colloquial Japanese, 
or Conversational Sentences and Dialogues in 
English and Japanese, together with an English- 
Japanese Index to serve as a Vocabulary;’ 243 
and 11 pp., 8vo.; and Mr. W. A. P. Martin’s 
‘Analytical Reader, a short Method for learning to 
read and write Chinese ;’ 141 and 56 pp.; 8vo. 


Mrssrs. Matssonnevveg have lately published 
‘Les Mille et Une Nuits, Texte Arabe,’ in 4 vols, 
8vo., printed at Boolak, in Egypt; and Mohamed 
Cadri’s ‘La Langue Arabe et la Langue Francaise, 
mises a la Portée des Européens et de la Jeunesse 
Egyptienne ; contenant la Prononciation figurée de 
l'Arabe en Lettres Romaines;’ 3 vols, 8vo. ; 
printed at Cairo. 

Awuonast the Paris publications of the week 
two pamphlets, by M. Caylu, called forth by the 
Encyclical, are much talked about. They are en- 
titled ‘ Cassons les Vitres’ and ‘ César Pontife,’ 
in the latter of which the writer advocates the 
recognition of the Emperor of the French as the 
Head of the National Church, with similar powers 
to those which the Crown of England possesses, 
Another pamphlet, by Dr. Alfred Mercier, ‘ Le 
Pantlatinisme,’ is exciting considerable attention 
in Paris. It contains much that will interest the 
members of the Ethnological and Anthropological 
Societies. M. Casimir Leconte has just published 
an amusing sketch, under the title of ‘ Promenade 
dans UIsthme de Suez,’ which gives some curious 
incidents of railway travelling in the land of the 
Pyramids. 

Tuer Ké6nigliche Kaiserliche Hofmineralien 
Kabinet, at Vienna, possesses in its library the 
most perfect collection of books on mineralogy, 

logy, and the kindred sciences, in Europe. 

me years ago M. Partsch published a catalogue 
of this collection, a second edition of which, in- 
cluding all additions up to the present time, has 
just appeared under the superintendence of Dr. 
Albr. Schrauf. The catalogue contains 6,617 
articles under the subdivisions of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Paleontology, Miscellanéous, and Perio- 
dicals. To this is added, by way of appendix, a 
list of periodicals and memoirs of learned societies, 
contained in the Library of the Imperial Cabinet 
of Zoology, which incidentally touch upon either 
of the above subjects. 


A rourtn edition of the second half of the first 
volume of Mommsen’s ‘ Rémische Geschichte’ has 
just appeared. Amongst other recent German pub- 
p mats we notice Ernst Martin’s ‘Grammatik und 
Glossar zu der Nibelungen Not ;’ the first number of 
a new medical journal, edited by Dr. Carl Bagislaus 
Riechert, ‘Archiv fiir Anatomie, Physiologie, und 
wissenschaftliche Medicin,’ published at Leipzig ; 
and the first number of Dr. M. de Vries’s ‘ Mittel- 
niederlindisches Wérterbuch.’ The following are 
announced as nearly ready: Jean Dufresne’s ‘ Un- 
terricht im Schachspiel ;’ a third edition of Wolfgang 
Menzel’s ‘ Geschichte der letzten 40 Jahre (1816- 
1856) ; the second vulume of Dr. Béhner’s ‘Kosmos. 
Bibel der Natur ;’ and ‘ Mysterien der Kloster von 
Neapel,’ founded on the Princess Caracciolo’s nar- 
rative, by B. von Geldern. 


Tur Morgendlatt fiir gebildete Leser, No. 3, 
contains the concluding paper on ‘die Alpenclubs 
unserer Zeit ;’'—the Blatter fiir literarische Unter- 
haltung, No. 2, an essay on Sir Walter Scott by 
M. E. Lessing ;—Europa, No. 4, ‘Two hundred 
years of the Grand Opera of Paris ;’—the Bremer 
So.ntagsblatt, No. 2, ‘Bevitoven und Weber ;’— 
the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 
2 and 3, ‘Frankreich und England im Rothen 
Meere, und die Deutsche Flotte ;’ ‘ Zur Kritik der 
Sensation-Belletristik ;’ ‘ Amerikanische Essays ;’ 
‘Die Briefe der Kénigin Marie-Antoinette;’ and 
‘Das Jura-Meer ; ’—the Ausland, No. 2, ‘Die Kunst 
in den Sternen zu lesen;’ and ‘Geschichte der 
Spitzengewerbe ;’—and the Allgemeine Literatur 
Zeitung, a review of Biichner’s ‘Lyell’s Alter des 
Menschengeschlechts.’ 


Amoncst more recent German scientific books, 
we have to notice ‘Die Indianer Nord-Amerika’s, 
eine Studie yon Th. Waitz;’ the first number, in 
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folio, of ‘Die Vorweltliche Pflanzen aus den Stein- 
kohlengebirge der Preussischen Rheinlande und 
Westphalen’s, von C. J. Andrii;’ Nos. 36, 37, and 
38, in folio, of Martius’s ‘Flora Brasiliensis, sive 
Enumeratio Plantarum in Brasilia hactenus detec- 
tarum;’ and the tenth number, in folio, of Miquel’s 
‘Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi;’ and 
in general literature, the announcement of ‘ Bilder 
aus der Geschichte der Kirche in Deutschland ;’ 
Dr. Heinrich Czolbe’s ‘Grenzen und Ursprung der 
Menschlichen Erkenatniss im Gegensatze zu Kant 
und Hegel;’ and a new novel by Carl Cubasch, 
‘Salvator, eine Verjungungs- Geschichte.’ 


In Bohemian there have recently appeared at 
Prague translations of Macaulay's ‘ History of 
England,’ by V. Zeleny; of ‘Don Quixote,’ by 
Dr. J. P. Pichl; of Hellmuth’s ‘Kaiser Joseph IT, . 
by J. S. Hestalsky ; of Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Misé- 
rables,’ by V. Vavra; and of George Sand’s ‘ Con- 
suelo,’ by S. Podlipsa. 


Amonest recent American publications will be 
found ‘Lyra Americana, or Verses of Praise and 
Faith, from American Poets, selected by the Rev. 
G. T. Rider, uniform with the ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ 
by the same; ‘Wet Days at Edgewood, with Old 
Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pastorals,’ from 
the Atlantic Monthly, by ‘Ik Marvel’ (Mr. Mit- 
chell) ; ‘Familiar Quotations, being an Attempt to 
trace their Source, Passages and Phrases, in 
common use,’ by J. Bartlett; and a third series of 
Walter Barrett's amusing sketehes, ‘Old Mer- 
chants of New York City.’ 


Mrssrs. Loneman and Co. have just ready 
‘The Rise and ‘Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe,’ by W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols.; ‘ Elihu Jan’s Story, or the 
Private Life of an Eastern Queen,’ by William 
Knighton, author of ‘The Private Life of an 
Eastern King ;’ ‘ Essays on Religion and Litera- 
ture,’ by various writers, edited by Dr. Manning ; 
with an Introductory Essay by Cardinal Wiseman, 
and papers on the ‘Influence of the Church on 
Art in the Dark Ages,’ by Daniel Rock, D.D. ; 
besides ‘The Subjects proper to the Academia,’ 
by the Editor; the ‘ Birthplace of St. Patrick,’ by 
Cashel Hoey; articles on the ‘ Position of a Ca- 
tholie Minority in a Non-Catholie Country,’ by 
Frederick Oakley; on ‘Bishop Colenso’s objec- 
tions to the Veracity of Holy Writ,’ by Francis 
Henry Laing; ‘On the Corroboration of Things 
supposed to be Legendary by Modern Research,’ 
by Cardinal Wiseman; and ‘On Christianity in 
Relation to Civil Society,’ by Edward Lucas. 


Fr. Kreyssic’s ‘Studien zur Franzézischen 
Cultur- und Literaturgeschichte’ is not allowed to 
enter France, on account of two essays, ‘ Victor 
Hugo in Exile,’ and ‘ Louis Napoleon as Author.’ 


Msssrs. Rrvinetons have in the press ‘ House- 
hold Theology, a handbook of religious informa- 
tion respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, 
the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the 
Creeds, &c.,’ by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, author of 
Directorium Pastorale; ‘Virgil’s AZneid, Books 
I.—VL., with English notes, chiefly from the edi- 
tion of P. Wagner, by T. Clayton, and C. 8. 
Jerram, formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford; and a first part of Vol. 2 of ‘The New 
Testament for English Readers,’ containing the 
Authorized Version, with corrections of readings 
and renderings, marginal references, and a critical 
and explanatory commentary, by Dean Alford. 


A naw tale by the author of ‘The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family’ is just published under the title of 
‘Diary of Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan,’ illustrative of the 
days of the Wesleys and Whitfield. 


Mr. Newsy announces the following novels: 
‘The Serf's Wife,’ by the author of ‘From Morn 
till Eve in Europe;’ ‘Kate Kennedy,’ by the 
author of ‘Wondrous Strange;’ ‘A Right-minded 
Woman,’ by Frank Trollope; ‘The Angle-House,’ 
by Harry Neville; ‘The Wrong Letter;’ ‘The 
Root of all Evil,’ by E. Sheldon; ‘The London 
Cousin;’ and ‘ Alice Ferar,’ by E. J. Kelly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communica- 
tions cannot be inserted.) 





LITERARY BLUNDERS. 
To the Editor of Tus Reapmr. 
Str,—The mention in your ‘ Miscellanea’ of last 
week of the amusing blunder by which George 
Sand’s novel, ‘Indiana,’ has been made to figure in 
a catalogue of Ana, along with such works as 
‘Menagiana,’ &c., reminds me of the curious mis- 
appropriation of a word in ‘ Richardson’s English 
Dictionary’ (1856). Sub voce ‘ pent’ you will find 
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‘pent-house,’ and then ‘ zent-/ike,’ looking for all 
the world like a respectable English adjective, for 
which the following authority is given from North’s 
‘Plutarch,’ which sufficiently explains itself: 


The pillars of this temple are cut out of a quarry of mar- 
ble called pentiixe marble, and they were squared parpine, 
as thick as long; these I saw at Athens. 


I do not remember to have ever seen this odd 
lexicographical blunder ncticed, and you may per- 


haps think it worth indicating in THz Reapsr. 
SENnxRX. 





THE WORD ‘£ ADMIRAL.” 


To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 
Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, Jan. 21. 

Sir,—I quite agree with Mr. Hermann Adler 
‘that the derivation of this word is very simple,’ 
and Dr. Latham ‘satisfying himself (as Mr. Hall 
states) with “ Arab. Emir =noble in command,”’ is 
quite right. 

It is undoubtedly Arabic in its origin, viz., Al 
Amir, ‘the prince,’ and is thus corrupted into 
Admir, with the terminal a/. 

The word in the modern language of Spain—into 
which European country it was doubtless imported, 
in medieval times, by the Arabic princes, or 
caliphs—is ‘ Almirante,’ and I believe the word was 
originally in these four,—<Al Amir de Mar, i. e., 
the chief, or commander of the sea; and so in 
time it became, in an abbreviated form, Al-mir- 
mar, or (mal being a corruption of mar) Al-imi-mal = 
Almiral, or Admiral. 

The Italians give the word ‘ Almirante,’ not to 
the commander, but to his office, or Admiralship ; 
their word for the commander being Anmiraglio. 
The French word is Admiral, though pronounced 
‘Amiral.’ The Germans and, I think, the Dutch 
also, have the same word as we have in English. 

Dr. Johnson, who was no Shemitic scholar, even 
in his sixth edition, 1715, says ‘ “ Admiral” is from 
Amiral, Fr., of uncertain etymology.’ 

Dr. Worcester, in his voluminous, but very 
useful ‘ English Dictionary,’ 1860, correctly derives 
the word from the ‘Ar. Amir, a prince or com- 
mander.’ 

I find that, aecording to Spelman, the word was 
first introduced into England in temp. Hen. IIL, 
for in his reign the word ‘Admiral’ appears in 
certain documents and charters about the year 
1270. Inthis king’s reign, the commander of the 
Cinque Ports was termed ‘ Admiralis quinque 
portuum.’ 

Ducange observes that the Sicilians were the 
Jirst to assign the word ‘Admiral’ to their com- 
mander at sea, and that they received it from the 
Saracens. Sicily, like her neighbouring sisters, 
yo and Portugal, was long under the dominion 
of Saracenic or Arabic rulers, beginning in the 
eighth century of our era.—I am Sir, yours truly, 

Joun Hoce. 











SCIENCE. 


ON THE INVISIBLE RAYS OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


E are so accustomed to associate the word 

ray with the idea of light, that the term 

dark, or invisible, or obscure rays, stimulates 
the imagination by its strangeness. And such 
is more particularly the case when we are told that 
the major portion of the radiation of the sun itself 
is of this invisible character. This great dis- 
covery was announced sixty-five years ago by Sir 
William Herschel. Permitting a sun-beam to puss 
through a glass prism, he formed the coloured 
spectrum of the solar light ; and, carrying a small 
thermometer through its various colours, he deter- 
mined their heating power. He found this power 





to augment gradually from the violet to the red; | 


but he also found, to his surprise, that the calorific 
action did not terminate where the visible spec- 
trum ended. Placing his thermometer in the 
dark space beyond the red, he found the heating 
power there to be greater than in any part of the 
visible spectrum. 








Sir William Herschel concluded from his experi- | 


ments that besides those rays which, acting 
separately upon the retina, produce the sensation 
of colour, and the sum of which constitutes our or- 
dinary sunshine, a vast outflow of perfectly invisi- 
ble rays proceeds from the sun ; and that, measured 
by their heating power, the strength or energy of 
these invisible rays is greater than that of all the 
visible rays taken together. 





This result was questioned by some and con- 
firmed by others; but, like every natural truth 
that can be brought to the test of experiment, the 
verity of Sir William Herschel’s announcement 
was soon completely established. Forty years 
after the discovery of those invisible rays by his 
father, Sir John Herschel made them the subject of 
experiment. He made an arrangement which 
enabled him to estimate the heating power of the 
spectrum by its drying power. Wetting by a wash 
of alcohol, paper blackened on one side, he cast his 
spectrum on this paper, and observed the chasing 
away of the moisture by the heat of the rays. 
His drying paper presented to him a thermograph 
of the spectrum, and showed the heating power to 
extend far beyond the red. 

By the introduction of the thermo-electric pile 
Melloni ereated a new epoch in researches on 
radiant heat. This instrument enables us to ex- 
amine, with a precision unattainable with ordinary 
thermometers, the distribution of heat in the solar 
spectrum. Melloni himself devoted some time to 
this subject. He had made the discovery that 
various substances, in the highest degree trans- 
parent to light, were eminently opaque to those 
invisible heat-rays. Pure water, for example, is a 
body of this kind. Only one substance did 
Melloni find to be equally pervious to the visible 
and the invisible rays, namely, transparent rock- 
salt. And though the researches of MM. De la 
Provostaye and Desains, together with some ex- 
tremely suggestive experiments executed by Mr. 
Balfour Stewart, show conclusively that Melloni 
erred in supposing rock-salt to be perfectly trans- 
parent, it must be admitted that, in this respect, 
the substance approaches very near perfection. 

Abandoning prisms of glass, which had been 
always employed previously, Melloni made use of 
a prism of rock-salt in his experiments on the 
solar spectrum. He was thus enabled to prove 
that the ultra-red rays discovered by Sir William 
Herschel formed an invisible spectrum, at least as 
long as the visible one. He also found the posi- 
tion of maximum radiant power to lie as far 
on one side the red as the green light of the spec- 
trum on the other. 

Dr. Franz of Berlin subsequently examined the 
distribution of heat in the solar spectrum, employ- 
ing for this purpose a flint-glass prism. He showed 
that the inaction of the ultra-red rays upon the 
retina did not arise from the absorption of those 
rays in the humours of the eye; at all events he 
proved that a sensible portion of the invisible rays 
was transmitted across the eye-ball of an ox, and 
reached the back of the eye. Professor Miiller of 
Freiburg afterwards examined very fully the heat 
of the solar spectrum; and representing, as Sir 
William Herschel also had approximately done, 
by lines of various lengths the thermal intensity at 
various points, he drew a curve which expressed 
the calorific action of the entire spectrum. 


At various intervals during the las: ten years 
Professor Tyndall has occupied himself with the 
invisible radiation of the electric light; and to the 
distribution of heat in its spectrum he directed 
attention in a discourse given on the evening of 
Friday, the 20th, at the Royal Institution. The 
instruments made use of were the electric lamp of 
Duboseq and the linear thermo-electric pile of 
Melloni. The spectrum was formed by means of 
lenses and prisms of pure rock-salt. It was equal 
in width to the length of the row of elements 
forming the pile, and the latter being caused to 
pass through its various colours in succession, and 
also to search the space right and left of the visible 
spectrum, the heat falling upon it, at every point 
of its march, was determined by the deflection of 
an extremely sensitive galvanometer. 

As in the case of the solar spectrum, the heat 
was found to augment from the violet to the red, 
while in the dark space beyond the red it rose to 
amaximum. The position of the maximum was 
about as distant from the extreme red in the one 
direction, as the green of the spectrum in the 
opposite one. 
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The augmentation of temperature beyond the 
red in the spectrum of the electric light is sudden 
and enormous. Representing the thermal inten- 
sities by lines of proportional lengths, and erecting 
these lines as perpendiculars at the places to which 
they correspond, when we pass beyond the red 
these perpendiculars suddenly and greatly increase 
in length, reach a maximum, and then fall some- 
what more suddenly on the opposite side of the 
maximum. When the ends of the perpendiculars 
are united, the curve beyond the red, representing 
the obscure radiation, rises in a steep and massive 
peak, which quite dwarfs by its magnitude the 
radiation of the luminous portion of the spectrum. 

Interposing suitable substances in the path of 
the beam, this peak may be in part cut away. 
Water, in certain thicknesses, does this very 
effectually. The vapour of water would do the 
same, and this fact enables us to account for the 
difference between the distribution of heat in the 
solar and in the electric spectrum. The compara- 
tive height and steepness of the ultra-red peak, in 
the case of the electric Jight, are much greater 
than in the case of the sun, as shown by the 
diagram of Professor Miiller. No doubt the 
reason is, that the eminence corresponding to the 
position of maximum heat in the solar spectrum 
has been cut down by the aqueous vapour of our 
atmosphere. Could a solar spectrum be produced 
beyond the limits of the atmosphere, it would 
probably show as steep a mountain of invisible 
rays as that exhibited by the electric light, which 
is practically uninfluenced by atmospheric absorp- 
tion. 

Having thus demonstrated that a powerful flux 
of dark rays accompanies the bright ones of the 
electric light, the question arises, ‘Can we sepa- 
rate the one class of rays from the other?’ 

One way of doing this would be to cut off the 
luminous portion of the decomposed beam by an 
opague screen, allowing the non-luminous portion 
to pass by its edge. We might then operate at 
pleasure upon the latter:—reflect it, refract it, 
concentrate it. This would be a perfectly philo- 
sophical way of detaching the light from the heat, 
but with our present means we could not thus 
obtain a quantity of heat sufficient to pro- 
duce the results intended to be exhibited before 
the conclusion of the discourse. Another plan 
consists in following up a mode of experiment 
initiated by Sir William Herschel. He examined 
the transmission of solar heat through glasses of 
various colours, through black muslin and other 
substances, which intercepted a large portion of 
the solar light. Melloni subsequently discovered 
that lampblack, and also « kind of black glass, 
while perfectly opaque to light, transmitted a con- 
siderable quantity of radiant heat. In Professor 
Tyndall’s ‘Lectures on Heat,’ given at the Royal 
Institution in 1862, and since made public, expe- 
riments with these bodies are described. It was 
while conversing with his friend Mr. Warren De la 
Rue, in the autumn of 1861, on the possibility of 
sifting, by ab:orbents, the light of a beam from its 
heat, that Professor Tyndall first learned that car- 
bon was the substance which rendered Melloni’s 
glass opaque. This fact was of peculiar interest to 
him, for it and others seemed to extend to solid 





| bodies a law which he had detected two years 


previously in his experiments on gases and vapours, 
and which showed that elementary gases were 
highly transparent, while compound gases were all 
more or less opaque—many of them, indeed, 


| almost perfectly opaque—to invisible radiant heat. 


The enormous differences existing between ele- 
mentary and compound gases, as regards their 
opacity to radiant heat, is illustrated by the 
following facts:—For every ray intercepted in a 
tube four feet long, by a certain measure of 
air, oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, transparent am- 
monia strikes down 7,260 rays, olefiant gas 7,950, 
while transparent sulphurous acid destroys 8,800. 


In Professor Tyndall's first experiments on the 


- invisible radiation of the electric light, black glass 


was the substance made use of. The specimens, 
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however, which he was able to obtain destroyed, 
along with the visible, a considerable portion of 
the invisible radiation. But the discovery of the 
deportment of elementary gases directed his atten- 
tion to other simple substances. He examined 
sulphur dissolved in bisulphide of carbon, and 
found it almost perfectly transparent to the in- 
invisible rays. He also examined the element 
bromine, and found that notwithstanding its dark 
colour, it was eminently transparent to the ultra- 
red rays. Layers of this substance, for example, 
which entizely cut off all the light of a brilliant gas 
flame, transmitted its invisible radiant heat with 
freedom. Finally, he tried a solution of iodine in 
bisulphide of carbon, and arrived at the extraordi- 
nary result that a quantity of dissolved iodine suffi- 
ciently opaque to cut off the light of the mid-day 
sun was, within the limits of experiment, absolutely 
transparent to invisible radiant heat. 

This then is the substance by which the invisiblo 
rays of the electric light may be almost perfectly 
detached from the visible ones. Concentrating by 
a small glass mirror, silvered in front, the rays 
emitted by the carbon points of the electric lamp, 
we obtain a convergent cone of light. Interposing 
in the path of this concentrated beam a cell con- 
taining the opaque solution of iodine, the light 
of the cone is utterly destroyed, while its invisible 
rays are scarcely, if at all, meddled with. These 
converge to a focus, at which, though nothing can 
be seen even in the darkest room, the following 
series of effects may be produced :— 

When a piece of black paper is placed in the 
focus, it is pierced by the invisible rays, as if a 
white-hot spear had been suddenly driven through 
it. The paper 'mstantly blazes, without apparent 
contact with anything hot. 

A piece of brown paper placed at the focus soon 
shows a red-hot, burning surface, extending over a 
considerable space of the paper, which finally 
bursts into flame. 

The wood of a hat-box similarly placed, is ra- 
pidly burnt through. A pile of wood and shavings, 
on which the focus falls, is quickly ignited, and 
thus a fire may be set burning by the invisible 
rays. 

A cigar or a pipe is immediately lighted when 
placed at the focus of invisible rays. His Royal 
Highness the Comte de Paris performed this ex- 
periment at Professor Tyndall's lecture. 

Disks of charred paper placed at the focus are 
raised to brilliant incandescence; charcoal is also 
ignited there, 

A piece of charcoal, suspended in a glass re- 
ceiver full of oxygen, is set on fire at the focus, 
burning with the splendour exhibited by this sub- 
stance in an atmosphere of oxygen. The invisible 
rays, though they have passed through the receiver, 
still retain sufficient power to render the charcoal 
within it red-hot. 

A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen is exploded 
in the dark focus, through the ignition of its en- 


A strip of blackened zinc-foil placed at the focus 
is pierced and inflamed by the invisible rays. By 
gradually drawing the strip through the focus, it 
may be kept blazing with its characteristic purple 
light for a considerable time. This experiment 
is particularly beautiful. 

ium wire, presented suitably to the focus, 
burns with almost intolerable brilliancy. 

The effects thus far described are, in part, due 
to chemical action. The substances placed at the 
ane nae mele ones, which, when heated 
sufficiently, are attacked by the atmospheric oxy- 
gen, ordinary combustion being the result. But 
the experiments may be freed from this impurity. 
A thin plate of charcoal, placed in vacuo, is raised 
to incandescence at the focus of invisible rays. 
Chemical action is here entirely excluded. A thin 
plate of silver or copper, with its surface slightly 
tarnished by the sulphide of the metal, so as to 


. diminish its reflective power, is raised to incan- 


descence either in vacuo or in air. With sufficient 
battery-power and proper concentration, a plate of 





platinized platinum is rendered white-hot at the 
focus of invisible rays; and when the incandescent 
platinum is looked at through a prism, its light 
yields a complete and brilliant spectrum. In all 
these cases we have, in the first place, a perfectly 
invisible image of the coal points formed by the 
mirror; and no experiment hitherto made illus- 
trates the identity of light and heat more forcibly 
than this one. When the plate of metal or of 
charcoal is placed at the focus, the invisible image 
raises it to incandescence, and thus prints itself 
visibly upon the plate. On drawing the coal 
points apart, or on causing them to approach each 
other, the thermograph of the ‘points follows their 
motion. By cutting the plate of carbon along the 
boundary of the thermograph, we may obtain a 
second pair of coal points, of the same shape as 
the original ones, but turned upside down; and 
thus by the rays of the one pair of coal points, 
which are incompetent to excite vision, we may 
cause a second pair to emit all the rays of the 
spectrum. 

The ultra-red radiation of the electric light is 
known to consist of ethereal undulations of greater 
length, and slower periods of recurrence, than those 
which excite vision, When, therefore, those long 
waves impinge upon a plate of platinum, and raise 
it to incandescence, their period of vibration is 
changed. The waves emitted by the platinum are 
shorter, and of more rapid recurrence, than those 
falling upon it, the refrangibility being thereby 
raised, and the invisible rays rendered visible. 
Thirteen years ago, Professor Stokes published the 
noble discovery that by the agency of sulphate 
of quinine, and various other substances, the ultra- 
violet rays of the spectrum could be rendered 
visible. These invisible rays of high refrangi- 
bility, impinging upon a proper medium, cause 
the molecules of that medium to oscillate in 
slower periods than those of the incident waves. 
In this ease, therefore, the invisible rays are 
rendered visible by the lowering of their refrangi- 
bility; while in the experiments of Professor 
Tyndall, the ultra-red rays are rendered visible 
by the raising of their refrangibility. To the 
phenomena brought to light by Professor Stokes, 
the term fluorescence has been applied by their 
discoverer, and to the phenomena brought forward 
on Thursday week at the Royal Society, and on the 
evening of the following day at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Professor Tyndall proposes to apply the 
term calorescence. 

It was the discovery, more than three years ago, 
of a substance opaque to light, and almost perfectly 
transparent to radiant heat—a substance which cut 
the visible spectrum of the electric light sharply off 
at the extremity of the red, and left the ultra-red 
radiation almost untouched, that led Professor 
Tyndall to the foregoing results. They lay directly 
in the path of his investigation, and it was only the 
diversion of his attention to subjects of more im- 
mediate interest that prevented him from reaching, 
much earlier, the point which he has now at- 
tained. On this, however, Professor Tyndall can 
found no claim, and the idea of rendering ultra- 
red rays visible, though arrived at independently, 
does not by right belong to him. The right to a 
scientific idea or discovery is secured by the act of 
publication, and, in virtue of such an act, priority of 
conception as regards the conversion of heat-rays 
into light-rays, belongs indisputably to Dr. Akin. At 
the meeting of the British Association, assembled 
at Newcastle in 1863, he proposed three experi- 
ments ‘hy which he intended to solve this question. 
He afterwards became associated with an ac- 
complished man of science, Mr. Griffith, of Oxford, 
and jointly with him pursued the enquiry. Two 
out of the three experiments proposed at Newcastle 
by Dr. Akin are quite impracticable. In the third 
it was proposed to concentrate by a large burning 
mirror the rays of the sun, to cut off the luminous 
portion of the radiation by ‘proper absorbents,’ 
and then to operate with the obscure rays. Dr. 
Akin employed in his experiments a mirror thirty- 
six inches in diameter, but he has hitherto failed 
106 





to realize his idea. With a mirror four inches in 
diameter, the radiant source with which his re- 
searches had rendered him familiar, and a sub- 
stance which he had himself discovered to ‘filter 
the beam of the electric lamp, Professor Tyndall 
obtained all the results above describec. 








THE MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


(ee Council of the Royal College of Surgeons 

has adopted the excellent plan of exhibiting, 
at the commencement of each year, the specimens 
which have been added to its splendid Museum 
during the preceding twelve months. Accordingly, 
a week or two ago, a visitor to the theatre of the 
College might have inspected an assemblage of 
preparations, ranged in what, to the anatomical or 
pathological eye, made a most goodly show: though 
it may be doubted if the miscellaneous public 
would have found the same attraction in the pro- 
ducts of all the weird and strange diseases which 
have come under the notice of the most eminent 
members of the profession during the past year, 
and in the skeletons and elaborate dissections, 
grouped together as the outward and visible ex- 
pression of twelve months’ activity on the part 
of the Conservator, Mr. Flower, F.R.S., and his 
assistant, Dr. Pettigrew. 

Those who have been long acquainted with the 
Museum in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields cannot fail to be 
struck with the change for the better, which has 
taken place in its condition since the present Con- 
servator has been in office. The most important 
improvement of all, however, is one which the 
wise liberality of the Council has just adopted, 
and may be best described by an extract from the 
Report by its originator, Mr. Flower, to the mem- 
bers of the Museum Committee :— 

‘A plan has been devised during the present 
year for making use of the large collection of 
skeletons, amounting to nearly five hundred, almost 
all more or less imperfect, now contained in boxes 
in the store-room, in the basement of the College ; 
where, at present, they are perfectly inaccessible for 
the purposes of reference or study. 

‘Beautiful and instructive as articulated skeletons 
are for many purposes, they are ill adapted for the 
examination of some of the most important parts 
of the osseous system. The articular ends of the 
different bones of which they are composed are 
necessarily hidden, and a rigid comparison of one 
bone with another is almost impossible. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, that a new osteological series 
should be formed, designed to show the principal 
modification in each individual element of the 
skeleton throughout the vertebrate series, by 
placing the homologous bones of a number of 
different animals in juxtaposition. For con- 
venience of comparison, the specimens are all to be 
placed in corresponding positions, mounted on 
separate stands, and to each will be attached a 
label bearing the name of the bone and of the 
animal to which it belongs. It is believed that, 
when this series is carried out on a sufficiently 
extensive scale, it will afford facilities to the 
student of comparative osteology never before 
equalled, and add greatly to the real value of the 
College Museum to working men of science. 

‘The greater part of the materials for the forma- 
tion of this series being already within the College 
walls, two things were necessary in order to accom- 
plish the design. The first of these was an 
additional assistant in the osteological department, 
for the purpose of mounting the bones, without in- 
terfering with the ordinary work of the Museum. 
This the Council has liberally granted, for as long 
a time as the Committee find necessary. The 
second was to find space in the Museum in which 
the specimens might be exhibited. As it was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary in the London atmo- 
sphere to keep them under glass, and as no room 
could be found in the present cases for such a 
series as is contemplated, a plan was drawn out for 
a set of new cases to be placed in the Eastern 
Museum. ..On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, the Council, in November last, ordered 
one such case to be made for a pattern. This has 
now been completed, and is under trial as to its 
efficiency for the purpose for which it is intended. 
Although the general design has received -the 
mere of the Committee, o experience derived 
rom this specimen-case wi babl suggest 
minor modifications, which nie Y be adopt in 
— out the rays mpc of the plan.’ 

is yet one er passage in the Report to 
which we desire to call the attention of the — 
public. Many persons become possessed of human 
skulls, either as spoils of foreign travel, or in con- 
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sequence of excavations taking place in their 
neighbourhood, or in other ways. Some try to 
form a private collection of such matters, others 
send them to a society, in either of which cases 
they are pretty sure to be either lost or ignored, as 
no private person and no society can afford to keep 
up a collection properly. Mr. Flower points out 
that all such waifs and strays would not only be 
well received and ‘treated as one of the family’ in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, but that they would be of 
much service to the progress of science. 

‘In the collection of crania of different races of 
mankind great additions have been made during 
the present year, chiefly through donations. 
Among the contributors to this department, Mr. 
Busk may be specially mentioned as having pre- 
sented sixteen specimens from his own collection, 
and having also been the means of inducing 
several other gentlemen to follow his liberal 
example. I would take the present opportunity 
of suggesting to those who may have it in their 

wer to help, the importance of bringing together 
in one grand collection, in an accessible place, 
such as is afforded by our Museum, the materials 
for thoroughly investigating the natural history of 
our species, at all events in its anatomical and 
physiological aspects, The Museum at present 
contains 433 crania, nearly all well authenticated ; 
but, on account of the numerous individual pecu- 
liarities found in each race, the total number re- 
quired to form a correct judgment upon the 
prevailing characteristics of the different groups 
must be considerably increased. Indeed, in such 
a series, a duplicate specimen can scarcely be said 
to exist. Close similarity in two or more skulls of 
& given race is as important a fact to demonstrate 
as the differences which may exist between them. 
Recent investigations have shown that other 
portions of the human skeleton, besides the 
cranium, merit more attention from collectors than 
they have hitherto received; for instance, it is 
much to be desired that a good collection of 
pelves of individuals of both sexes may be formed, 
especially of those aboriginal races, many of 
which are now fast disappearing from the earth.’ 





ON THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF THE SUN. 


be bapa wonder is it that the physical constitu- 
tion of that luminary in which, modern science 
teaches us, our very life itself centres should be at 
present a subject of all-absorbing interest among 

ilosophers; and little wonder, too, is it, that in 
spite of all the aids now at the disposal of scientific 
men, the riddle of the sun is yet unread. We 
have done so much, and gleaned so many facts at 
distances the very mention of which is almost 
meaningless to us, so stupendous are they, that we 
forget that our mighty sun, in spite of its brilliant 
shining and fostering heat, is still some ninety odd 
millions of miles removed, that its diameter is a 
hundred times greater than that of our earth, and 
that the yawning chasm we modestly call a sun- 


spot is yet large enough to swallow us up and half | 


a dozen of our sister planets besides ; while, if we 
employ the finest telescope under the most fayour- 
able atmospheric conditions, we are only enabled 
to observe the various phenomena as we should do 
with the naked eye at a distance of 180,000 miles. 


Surely our powerlessness to grasp the physics of 
the sun should surprise no one, if this tact alone 
be borne in mind, while the ‘ willow-leaf contro- 
versy ’ shows us the difficulty our observers have, 
not in collecting facts, but in actually being sure 
of what they see. The very stupendousness of 
the scale on which the action is carried on on the 
sun’s surface is another difficulty, although a for- 
tunate one, for without it we should see nothing; 
but still, after all, one of our best modern observers 
has found himself compelled, after a study of its 
brilliant and restless dise—a study renewed daily 
for eight long years—-to rise from his labours with 
the question ‘ What is a sun?’ 

Still our observers, our | paper and our theo- 

as a sign of the present 
activity to which we have before alluded, the 
question of solar physics has recently occupied the 
attention of our Royal Society and the French 
Academy of Sciences ; a searching reduction of the 
Kew pictures and a notice of the physical aspect 
of the sun being presented to the former body by 
Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, Loewy, and Professor 
Phillips, and two papers dealing with the physical 
constitution of the sun being presented to the 
latter by M. Faye. 

It is to the last of these communications that 
we wish to draw first attention, the more so as 
the of it already published contains a very 
admirable historical notice of the progress of the 











inquiry. In a subsequent notice we hope to dis- 
cuss the present opinions held by our leading men 
of science. 

M. Faye’s historical notice commences by a 
reference to Wilson’s theory of a solid, dark, and 
relatively cold nucleus and brilliant envelope, 
which was afterwards adopted by Sir William 
Herschel, who further embellished it with a ‘ cloudy 
stratum’ lying between the nucleus and the 
photosphere. ‘his stratum was eminently reflec- 
tive, though not self-luminous, like the photo- 
sphere. Wilson’s gaseous eruption, the bursting of 
which through the photosphere caused a ‘sun-spot,’ 
was now held to break through the cloudy stratum 
as well, and this latter was held to give rise to the 
appearance of the penumbra. It will be seen that 
both Wilson and Herschel built up their solar 
theory on terrestial models. The latter went so 
far as to imagine in our auroras a resemblance to 
the photosphere, and among the functions which 
he attributed to the cloudy stratum was that of 
rendering our sun a habitable globe. Hence the 
perfect reflecting power which he ascribed to it. 
M. Faye, however, points out that, in addition 
to the theories now exploded, to Wilson we 
owe our first knowledge of two important facts— 
1. The spots are cavities; 2. The photosphere is 
neither solid nor liquid, but of a nebulous, gaseous 
structure. On the first point the contrary opinions 
held by La Hire, Lalande, and some physicists of 
our own time are strongly commented upon, and 
astonishment is expressed at the hardihood of 
those who hold them, and the beautiful stereo- 
scopic combination imagined by De la Rue is 
advanced in support of the unanimous testimony 
of all who have ever observed the sun through a 
telescope, or have brought the laws of perspective 
to bear upon the inquiry. It is curious, however, 
that the crucial remark of Dawes, that if the 
spots were clouds we should have a notched limb 
whenever they passed off the dise, is not alluded to. 

On the second point, regarding the photosphere, 
it is remarked that astronomers would sooner have 
asserted the small mean density of the sun and its 
enormous heat in support of the evidence of their 
telescopes if they had not so long held to the 
theory of the cool and habitable globe underneath. 
So that Arago’s deduction from his experiments 
on the polarization of the sun’s light—a deduction 
which supported the theory of the gaseous nature 
of the photosphere from a new point of view—was 
doubly welcome. Many objections were raised 
against the validity of this new argument. Some 
objected to it as being merely a cabinet experi- 
ment,—we know better than this now,—others 
have met it with absolute and complete denial. 
Thus Sir John Herschel has stated that, in conse- 
quence of the enormous rugosity of the sun, the 
rays which reach us from any portion near the limb 
are not necessarily rays which leave the sun at a 
small angle from the light-giving surface; they 
may come from surfaces having all imaginable 
inclinations to the ray. It is evident, therefore, 
that the light coming from the margin contains 
a mixture cf rays polarized in every direction—a 
condition of things which would entirely vitiate 
Arago’s conclusions, 

M. Faye thinks that if the illustrious ‘ perpetual 
secretary’ were still among us, he would reply, 
that at so great a distance a portion of the surface 
of any size, near the limb, would, in spite of these 
irregularities, affect a general direction, which would 
coincide with the mean surface to which is due the 
contour of the sun, hence a general predominance of 


obliquity in a given direction for the generality of | 


rays which enter the polariscope ; consequently the 
rays should contain a certain proportion of light 
polarized perpendicularly to the plane of con- 
vergence, if the radiating body is solid or liquid. 
M. Faye states, in addition, that he has lately been 
experimenting on globes of frosted silver, which 
everybody will grant presents a rougher surface, 
relatively, than the sun. Still the polarization was 
very strongly manifested towards the borders, and 
even on the parts much nearer the centre. 

A second objection is more important, Ang- 
strom has shown that es and vapours absorb 
the rays of a refrangibility identical with that of 
the light which they themselves emit when brought 
to a state of incandescence ; and taking advantage 
of this discovery, MM. Kirchhoff and Bunsen have 
shown that it is possible to reproduce, artificially, 
the principal lines of the solar spectrum by inter- 
posing the vapour of various metals between a 
substance capable of giving out a continuous 
spectrum and the eye. 

M. Kirchhoff has applied to the sun himself 
this excellent laboratory experiment. We want a 
continuous source of light : this will be the photo- 
sphere. We want interposed metallic vapours : they 
will form the invisible atmosphere of the sun. The 
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nature of these vapours will be determined by that 
of the solar rays. But incandescent solids and 
liquids give only a continuous spectrum, whilst 
gases and vapours furnish only one limited to a 
few bright bands: therefore the photosphere, far 
from being gaseous, as we have thought, and as 
Arago believed himself to have shown experi- 
mentally, must be a solid. So these two celebrated 
experiments are contradictory; the polariscope 
says one thing, and the spectroscope says another, 
and many philosophers, forgetting the once vaunted 
experiment of Arago, have accepted the evidence 
furnished by the spectroscope. 

M. Faye affirms that this fundamental contradic- 
tion is one in appearance only, and he undertakes 
to prove this in the second part of his memoir. In 
the interim he affirms again that M. Kirchhoff’s 
conception cannot by any possibility represent the 
actual facts. 

He remarks that if an actual solid or liquid condi- 
tion be assigned to the photosphere, we must look 
elsewhere for the cause of the spots. This is what 
M. Kirchhoff has done, reproducing Galileo's first 
impression, in spite of Galileo’s recantation of 
it. Galileo reasoned as follows: If two neigh- 
bouring spots are observed near the centre of the 
dise with a bright interval between them, if the 
spots were protuberances this line of light would 
decrease as the spots approached the limb and 
would soon disappear, because one of the spots, if 
it were a projection, would hide it. But observa- 
tion proves that this line of light remains constant 
till the spots disappear. For the last two centuries 
and a half astronomers have contemplated and 
measured without finding Galileo’s remark want- 
ing, and it is useless to remark that Wilson’s 
argument, unknown to Galileo, has finally fixed 
our ideas 2s to the nature of the spots. 

M. Faye next refers to the distribution of the 
spots on the sun’s surface. Since the time of 
Fabricius, Galileo, and Father Scheiner even, we 
have known that the spots are confined to two 
zones between the parallels of 30° and 35° north 
and south, except an equatorial zone a few degrees 
wide, in which they very rarely show themselves. 
Hence the spots are in relation with the sun’s 
rotation, and we have analogous phenomena in the 
ease of the larger planets, our own earth in- 
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Now if, as is the case with the planets, the 
polar regions of the sun are colder than the 
equatorial regions, there would be produced in its 
atmosphere—always accepting the theory of the 
dark nucleus—currents analogous to our trade 
winds, and consequently cyclones capable of tear- 
ing the photosphere and even the cloudy stratum. 

On this hypothesis we can understand the narrow 
limits within which the spots appear, reasoning by 
analogy from the monsoon regions of the earth, 
which are those infested by cyclones. Thus, these 
spots are produced by descending currents, and 
not by ascending eruptions, as held by Wilson and 
Sir William Herschel. Sir John Herschel’s beauti- 
ful theory that the sun is actually colder at the 
poles, by reason of the smaller thickness of the 
atmosphere in the polar regions allowing a ter 
radiation of heat, is next alluded to, and it is 
remarked that this brilliant conjecture has at once 
taken the sun-spot theory out of the domain of 
perspective, and rendered it capable of dynamical 
treatment. Still M. Faye does not accept Sir 
John Herschel’s suggestion, for in the first place 
the rotation of the sun is too slow to produce the 
atmospheric flattening required by it ; and secondly, 
the spots would affect, like our own clouds, a com- 
mon movement of translation from the poles to 
the equator—a movement not confirmed by 
modern observation. After alluding to the work of 
Mayer, Thomson and others—work which has 
enlarged the circle of our ideas, and banished 
from science the notion of a solar nucleus, dark 
and cool—M. Faye promises in the next part 
of his paper to give the principal results of our 
modern work, and to co-ordinate them, starting 
with the idea of a gradual cooling of an enormous 
mass animated by a movement of rotation, and of 
of an excessive temperature which maictains all 
the elements in a chaos of complete disunion, 
cxcept at the limit which separates the mass from 
the vacuum and cold of space. 


NEW SPECTROSCOPES. 

UR mention of s has erally 
been limited to those which both in this coun- 
try and America have astonished us by the e 

scale on which they have been constructed, 
elaborate nature of their contrivances, and their 
astounding power. ‘These have culminated in this 
country in the Kew spectroscope, with which we 
are all familiar, and in America in the one which, 
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in the hands of Mr. Rutherford, has already done 
such good work, as our readers will see in another 
column. 

These giants, however, are not the only spectro- 
scopes required in these days of wide-spread 
physical inquiry. We want an instrument as port- 
able as possible, which can be carried by travellers, 
for observing the s of any flames they may 
have the opportunity of inspecting, as those of 
blast furnaces, or for noting the difference in the 
solar spectrum at various elevations; or again, to 
examine Professor Stokes’s wonderful absorption 
bands, an application of increasing interest. More 
than this it must be readily adaptable to a tele- 
scope for the purpose of observing the spectra of 
the stars, for the day is certainly approaching 
when every five-foot achromatic shall be furnished 
with a spectroscopic eye-piece. 

_Hoffman’s a ae which Jannsen end 
Secchi have made famous, has, in its combination 
of portability and power, surprised all who 
have seen it; but it is by no means simple 
in its construction, and therefore it is somewhat 
costly. Some time ago Mr. Alexander Herschel 
managed to obtain direct vision—a sine quad 
non in small spectroscopes—by means of a single 
prism with angles of 90° and 17° 30’, or what has 
been termed a 3 to 1 right-angled prism, from 
the hypothenuse being three times as long as the 
base. These proportions are very simple and very 
easy of execution, and Mr. Browning, the maker 
of the Kew instrument, immediately put them 
into requisition. Upon examining Mr. Her- 
schel’s prism, however, he found its dispersion 
so much less than was anticipated, that as soon 
as an opportunity offered he took the specific 
gravity, and found it to be only 2°5, proving it to 
be crown-glass. Very dense flint-glass was accord- 
ingly tried, and here the optician’s skill was 
almost baffled. The task was extremely difficult, for 
all the angles required considerable modification, 
and it became extremely difficult to keep the 
path of the ray within the prism. The best result 
was obtained by throwing the ray to the left of 
the prism and correcting this by cementing a 
small crown-glass prism to the short face. The 
refractive angle exercising a contrary dispersion 
need not be more than 5°, scarcely more than a 
tenth of that employed by Hoffman in his con- 
struction. 

This small crown prism, however, has been found 
unnecessary, and Mr. Herschel and Mr. Browning, 
between them, have now produced the ‘ Herschel- 
Browning direct-vision Spectroscope,’ in which the 
direct vision is produced by a combination of two 
direct-vision prisms. 
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Fig. 1. 
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If the angle A in the accompanying wood-cut is 
such that sin 2A=1— “5 ,# being the re- 
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fractive index of the glass; a ray (Sa) incident at 
a with an angle of 45° on the anterior surface of 
the prism is refracted in entering the prism, and 
undergoes total reflection at an angle of 45° at d 
within the prism. Atc a second total reflection 
within the prism deflects the ray to d, where it 
issues from the prism with an angle of emergence 
equal to 45°, the same as the angle of incidence at. 
@ and returns to its original direction in space 
without deviation. At d the ray is refracted, and 
receives a second dispersion, which is added to that 
received at a, because the two internal reflections 
at 4, c, destroying one another produce no altera- 
tion in the order of the colours. 


Fig. 2. 





If two prisms without deviation are connected 
together by their like ends, the combination pro- 
duces a t-vision spectroscope, of which the 
dispersive power is four times greater than that of 
any single surface of the prisms. 

Such is the ingenious and entirely satisfactory 
arrangement of the Herschel-Browning spectro- 
scope, ea of Soievieg astonish all who 
use it. ith a magnifyi wer of 5 only, 
Fraunhofer’s line D is widely atatied. and the 
other dark lines are seen with much distinctness, 
and in such extraordinary numbers that it is 
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simply impossible to count them; indeed one finds 
one’s self wishing for a higher power and a micro- 
meter in order to make the recording power of 
the instrument, as it should be, on a par with the 
observing power. Its definition is so perfect that 
this might readily be done; and lines now seen 
in groups too fine for the eye to follow would 
then be rendered more visible. We do not, how- 
ever, forget that power in the eye-piece is the 
worst kind of power we can use in a spectroscope. 
We need scarcely remark, seeing that Mr. Brown- 
ing is the maker, that the optical part is every- 
thing that can be desired. The slit is fixed 
on a slider, by means of which arrangement 
any part of the spectrum may be brought into 
the middle of the field of view. 

‘Steinheil’s spectroscope ’ is another form of a 

rtable direct-vision instrument of great power. 
In this form three prisms are used, the direction of 
the ray being kept by means of, we believe, three 
internal reflexions. The instrument we have been 
allowed, by the courtesy of Mr. Ladd, to examine 
is specially adapted to the observation of stellar 
spectra, and we bear willing witness to its ex- 
tremely satisfactory performance in this branch of 
research. Possibly an instrument of this size will 
be found more useful for classing the different spectra 
than one of less modest pretensions; while with a 
6-inch object-glass, and a perfectly calm air, its per- 
formance on the minuter details of the spectra of 
such stars as a Orionisand Aldebaran is by no means 
to be despised. It is fitted with a cylindrical lens in 
place of the slit in the other instrument, and if this 
lens were of less power, allowing the light of the 
stars to be concentrated into a narrower band, we 
believe it would perform better still. 

The Herschel-Browning spectroscope we have 
examined is not fitted with the necessary ar- 
rangements for stellar analysis, but we think 
that if it were, it would quite equal, if in- 
deed it did not surpass Steinheil’s. Mr. Cooke 
has suggested that the parallelism of the rays 
which enter the prism when stellar spectra are 
observed, would be more conveniently obtained by 
a concave lens inside the focus than by a convex 
one outside it, as in the latter case the telescope is 
inconveniently elongated, as we have found to be 
the case with Steinheil’s instrument. Could we 
not also apply the cylindrical lens nearer the eye 
than in the telescope’s focus ? These are questions 
which possibly Mr. Browning or Dr. Steinheil will 
substantially answer for us. 

Both instruments are far more powerful then 
Hoffmann’s, and we do not despair of seeing them 
made more powerful still. At all events we may 
congratulate ourselves at last at having an English 
direct-vision instrument second to none, and 
Messrs. Herschel and Browning deserve our thanks 
for their efforts in this direction. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Dr. Livinastonsg, it is understood, is determined 

again to devote himself to African discovery, and 
he is now planning an exploring expedition from 
the East Coast of Africa, to the district lying 
between his most northern point on Lake Nyassa, 
and Burton and Speke’s southernmost on Lake 
Tanganyka. 
- We were somewhat premature in announcing 
last week, that M. Foucault had been elected a 
member of the mechanical section of the Paris 
Academy. Pitted against Colonel Favé, an aide- 
de-camp.of the Emperor—whose claims, it would 
seem, conspicuous for their absence, are, however, 
fully balanced by the Imperial interest-—the honour 
was not to be won so easily. On the first occasion 
the result of the voting was as follows :—first 
tour de scrutin, Favé, 30; Foucault, 20. Second 
tour, Foucault, 30; Favé, 29. At the ballot, 
Foucault, 30; Favé, 30. On Monday last, how- 
ever, at the first tour de scrutin, M. Foucault ob- 
tained 31 votes, Favé, 28, and M. Foucault was 
declared elected. We read that the Academy 
was in a state of intense excitement when the 
numbers were announced, a hourra a 
and clapping of hands being among the things 
instantly repressed by the president. Who after 
this will say that they manage these things at all 
events better in France? 

Tue possibility of suspending a magnetic needle 
in the air by the contrary action of two magnets 
has recently engaged the attention of M. Plateau. 
He has treated the question mathematically, and 
has come to the poh era that it is quite impos- 





sible to obtain such equilibrium, whatever may be 
the number and distribution of the magnets. 
Thus the legend of Mahomet’s coffin falls to the 
ground. We should, however, remark that there 
is a very common experiment, in which a needle is 
made to suspend itself in the centre of a coil of 
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wire, in opposition to the force of gravity, upon a 
galvanic current being sent through the coil. 


Mr. James Beaumont Nemson, the inventor of 
the hot-blast, died suddenly on the 18th inst. at 
Queenshill, Kireudbright, in the 73rd year of his 
age. Whilst placing the fact on record, we would 
add a few words on the invention itself, which has 
exercised more influence on the iron manufacture 
than has any other one improvement. Judging 
from the very modest specification of Mr. Neilson’s 
patent, which is dated 1828, he had at that time 
no idea of the vast importance of his invention, 
The descriptive part only occupies an octavo page, 
and its application to blast furnaces, though cer- 
tainly mentioned, is not put forward with any 
degree of confidence. We have used the word 
‘invention,’ but there are many, Dr. Percy among 
others, who, without wishing to deprive him of the 
credit which undoubtedly belongs to him, still 
think ‘that the hot-blast was a lucky hit rather 
than an invention properly so called.’ Up to the 
period of his discovery it was the general opinion 
that the colder the blast the greater was the pro- 
duce of the furnace. It was therefore by no induc- 
tive process similar to that usually followed that 
Neilson arrived at his invention. The process was 
first put into practice at the Clyde Ironworks ; 
and so widely was its importance recognized by the 
Scotch ironmasters that in the year 1835 there was 
only one ironworks in which it was not in use. 
In 1843 the proprietors of the Gartsberry Iron- 
works, who were working the process under 
licence from Mr. Neilson, refused to pay him the 
royalty. An action was accordingly brought 
against them, in which the damages were laid at 
20,0007. After much conflicting evidence, whieh 
perhaps can only be matched by that given before 
the early Railway Committees, Mr. Neilson ob- 
tained a verdict for 12,0007. The saving both in 
fuel and ore from the use of the process has been 
enormous. Some early experiments at the Clyde 
Iron Works showed that with the same amount of 
fuel three times the quantity of iron was reduced 
by the application of the hot-blast. The West 
of Scotland has especially benefited from the 
stimulus which this invention has given to the 
development of its mineral treasures during 
the last thirty-five years. Lanarkshire has be- 
come, by that means, not only one of the largest 
iron-producing districts in Great Britain, but 
has vindicated for itself a full share of many 
of those kindred branches of manufacture out 
of the raw material of iron which go to enrich 
an industrious people. In 1828, when the hot- 
blast was invented, the produce of the smelting 
furnaces of Scotland was not more than 29,000 
tons per annum. In 1864 the produce was 
1,160,000. In 1828 the averay:e selling price of a 
ton of pig iron was above 7/. while in 1864 it was 
21. 17s. 3d. Alarge, if not the largest, portion of 
this increased production and money-saving is to 
be traced more or less directly to the general 
adoption of the hot-blast process. 

Von Reicnensacu, in No, xxiii. of his series of 
articles on Meteoric Stones in Poggendorff’s An- 
nalen, suggests that the phosphoric acid and mag- 
nesia found almost invariably in soils, even where 
these constituents do not occur in the underlying 
rocks, may be of meteoric origin. He imagines 
that meteoric dust, which always contains phos- 
phoric acid and magnesia, has been showered 
down on the earth during countless ages, in very 
small quantity it is true, and in an extremely fine 
state of subdivision. The occurrence of nickel 
and cobalt is also accounted for in a similar way. 

Iron and steel ‘turnings,’ or the long spirals 
resulting from the operation of turning metal in 
the lathe, have been discovered by M. Greiss to 
possess magnetic properties. He has communicated 
a short paper on the subject to a late number of 
Poggendorff’s Annalen. Both steel and soft iron 
turnings were found by him to have a very decided 
and permanent polarity, and to behave in all re- 
spects like ordinary magnets. He was particularly 
struck with the permanence of the magnetism in 
the case of the soft iron. His attempts to trace 
some connection between the direction of the spiral 
which the turnings assume when they leave the 
tool and Ampére’s law of the circulation of the 
currents were only attended with partial success. 
He found, however, that the end of the turning at 
which the tool began its work was invariably a 
south pole ; the end at which it left off, a north 
pole. A comparison of the strength of the mag- 
netism in different specimens led him to notice 
that the turnings whose revolutions were in the 
opposite direction to the motion of the hands of a 
watch (the observer being at the south pole) showed 
a much stronger magnetic power than those whose 
revolutions corresponded in direction with that 
motion. 
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SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHROTER VERSUS BEER AND MADLER. 
Hardwick Parsonage, Jan. 21. 

Ls eo fully impressed from many years’ expe- 
rience with the general fidelity of Schroter’s 
work, although his details are often very insuffi- 
cient and his execution extremely coarse, I used 
formerly to wonder what explanation could be 
given of the following passage from ‘ Der Mond’ 
of Beer and Madler (p. 211), where they are de- 
scribing the W. half of the lunar arctic region :-— 
‘We are unable to point out several of Schroter’s 
names occurring here, such as Lexell and Jacob 
Cassini. It must be supposed that the lunar 
globe has experienced the most enormous changes 
during thirty years in order to justify those 
drawings.’ A short time ago, however, a little 
light broke in upon me. A more careful comparison 
of the authorities proved that Beer and Madler had 
been looking for Schréter’s objects in the wrong 
quadrant—in W. instead of E. longitude; and 
yesterday morning the whole truth came out, in a 
way I had not expected. About 7h. 45m. a.m. 
I found the neighbourhood of the N. horn, though 
under a greater angle of illumination than when 
drawn by Schréter, yet so strikingly similar to his 
T. LXI. that there could be no doubt about the 
identification of all the principal objects in that 
representation ; the only material difference being 
that his long valley J. J. Cassini was not, as he 
describes it, perfectly smooth, but in many parts 
greatly roughened in its interior, and that the hills 
enclosing it seemed less ona level with the country 
on the opposite side of them than as he has de- 
scribed them. On referring tothe map of Beer and 
_ Madler I saw at once that they had actually drawn 
in its full proportions, the very valley whose exis- 
tence they ignore, though with an interior so uneven 
as to disguise its character—more uneven in fact than 
I saw it; but these details depend much on illumi- 
nation, and Schréter himself afterwards perceived 
that it was less smooth in one part than he had 
supposed. The other spots in Schroter’s figure 
answered so promptly to their names that I had 
no difficulty in making the following collation of 
his nomenclature with that of Beer & Midler, which 
may perhaps be of use to such of your readers as 

may have been perplexed by their discrepancy. 

The crater Fontenelle is the same in both.— 
Epigenes (S.) is Philolaus (B. & M.).—Lexell (S.) 
is Anaximenes (B. & M.).—Anaxagoras (S8.) lies so 
near the mean limb that it is not surprising that it 
is omitted in the map of B.& M. On the con- 
trary, Epigenes (B. & M.) was not seen by Schroter, 
being on the dark side of the moon at the date of 
his observation.—Anaxagoras (B. & M.) was also 
missed by him, lying at the time on the termi- 
nator; his mountain « is however evidently. their 
peak 7 on the E. end of the ring. 

Whether Schroter or Beer and Midler may have 
the more correctly appropriated such of these 
names as had been given originally by Riccioli I 
have no means of ascertaining, and it might 
perhaps prove no easy task to do so; but astro- 
nomers will probably ugree that it would have 
been better if Beer and Midler had compared 
Schroter’s plate with the lunar surface more 
carefully before they precipitately deranged his 
identification, which, even if found to be inaccu- 
rate, still, as being attached to a drawing much more 
correct than the map of Riccioli, should have been 
allowed tostand. Nor should they, on so slight an 
examination as they must have bestowed upon the 
matter, have transferred Schréter’s name Lexell to 
another part of the moon. They have offered 
indeed the following apology :—‘In Schréter the 
name Lexell is found in a region not far from the 
N. pole, which we are however absolutely unable 
to interpret in his drawing. Nothing else there- 
fore remains for us excepting to designate thus a 
lunar feature in a district lying quite at a distance, 
if we would avoid the alternative of either effacing 
from the moon the name of this meritorious astro- 
nomer, or occasioning fresh confusion through a 
position for Schréter’s Lexell assumed altogether 
at hazard.’ Your readers will judge how far such 
an explanation is consistent with perseverance in 
research. I know not how it may be under other 
circumstances of libration and phasis, but as I saw 
it yesterday, and that for the first time, the identi- 
fication of the whole region was of the most easy 
nature, considering its vicinity to the limb. I have 
no wish to detract from the really great merit of Beer 
and Midler, but justice ought to be done to the 
memory of one whose faithful, though rude, delinea- 
tions and careful descriptions, had they duly 
examined and appreciated them, would have saved 
them from some serious mistakes, and enabled 
them to bring the study of selenography much 
nearer to perfection. 
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It should be added that the valley J. J, Cassini 
ap also, though not quite so distinctly, in 
Lohrmann’s Map of the Moon, lying between his 
numbers 489, 497, and 498, which correspond 
respectively with Fontenelle, Anaxagoras, and 
Philolaus in Beer and Midler. 

T. W. Wass. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





BRUSSELS. 

Royat AcapemMy oF Scrences,—Jan. 14.——M. 
Haidinger of Vienna sent a notice of the aerolites, 
to the number of 220, in the Geological Museum 
at Vienna. A list of those contained in the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, at present 
amounting to 160, had also been received by the 
Academy. 

M. Slas presented, on the part of M. Bortier, a 
note on the use of calcaire a polypiers in agricul- 
ture. 

A series of meteorological observations for the 
past year, taken by the following observers, were 
announced as having been received by the 
Academy:— Brussels Observatory, by M. Ad. 
Quetelet ; Ostend (Lighthouse), by M. S. Michel ; 
Ostend (Town), by M. J. Cavalier; Liége, by M. 
D. Leclereq. 

M. Bernardin of Melle, near Ghent, had also 
presented his observations on the animal kingdom 
for the same period. 

Several letters were then read from different parts 
of Belgium, giving an account of a violent thunder- 
storm which occurred on the 6th inst.. It appears 
to have extended over a part of Germany, and the 
beautiful spire of Nuremberg Cathedral, one of the 
most remarkable specimens of thirteenth-century 
architecture, was almost entirely destroyed by the 
lightning. The spire of the Cathedral at Wurz- 
burg was set on fire in two places, but the flames 
were fortunately extinguished in time to save it. 

The Perpetual Secretary laid the following me- 
moirs before the meeting:—‘ Note on some rare 
Belgian Plants,’ by Professor Crépin of Gend- 
brugge. ‘Note on certain Optical Illusions, and 
an attempt to explain them by a theory of the 
manner in which the eye appreciates the distance 
and the visual argle,’ by Professor Delbeuf of 
Ghent. ‘On a Case of Chorisis in Gloxinia speciosa,’ 
by M. Ed. Morren. ‘New Researches on the 
Laws of Chemical Proportion, and on the Mutual 
Relation of the Atomic Weights,’ by M. Slas. 
This memoir contains: 1. An introduction ; 2. New 
researches on the laws of chemical proportion; 3. 
New researches on the atomic weights of silver, 
iodine, bromine, and chlorine, undertaken to de- 
termine whether the atomic weight of silver is the 
same when estimated by the aid of these three 
elements, and whether it is in conformity with 
Prout’s hypothesis; 4. Researches to determine 
and verify the atomic weight of nitrogen, bromine, 
chlorine, silver, lithium, potassium, and sodium. 

The following brochures were also received :— 


On the Acclimatization of Plants,’ by M. Ed. | upon an umbelliferous plant, Anisotome geniculata, 


Morren ; ‘ Notice of Etienne Dossin (botanist) of 


Liége,’ by the same; ‘Essay on the Scientific In- | 


stitutions of Great Britain,’ Part V., from the 
Annuaire of the Royal Observatory of Brussels, 
This essay, which treats of the 
Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, will be 
read with interest in this country, although 
written with a strong Roman Catholic bias. 

M. d’Omalius d’Halloy was elected Director for 
the year 1866, when the Academy will have 
reached the 50th anniversary of its reorganiza- 
tion. M.d’Halloy is the only surviving member 
of those who were present on that occasion. 

Reports on the following memoirs were pre- 
sented :—‘On the genus Cladonia, by M. I’ Abbé 
Coemans. This family of the lichens presents 
many difficulties in the way of classification, and 
M. Coemans has taken advantage of a tour in 
Sweden and Finland to consult the herbarium of 
Acharius, which is preserved in the University of 
Helsingfors. He has also compared the specimens 
of this genus contained in Delise’s herbarium in 
the Museum of Natural History of Paris, and 
also those in Floerke’s collection, which he dis- 
covered at Rostock. M. Coemans has succeeded 
in simplifying the nomenclature by suppressing 
many of the varieties. He intends to continue his 
labours in this direction, and thus produce a com- 
plete monograph of the genus Cladonia. ‘ Re- 
searches on the Histology of the Spinal Marrow,’ 
by M. Boddaert. ‘On the Production of Acety- 
lene,’ by M. de Wilde. ‘On the Internal Strue- 
ture of Bodies,) by M. Valérius. Admitting 
Briot’s supposition, that the atoms of ether repel 
each other inversely as the sixth power of the dis- 
tance, to be correct, M. Valérius has succeeded in 
explaining molecular equilibrium and elasticity. 
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He then proceeds to account for the gaseous and 
liquid states of matter, and, by the aid of an 
hypothesis, to explain the solid state. In conclu- 
sion, he attempts to adapt his theory to the phe- 
nomena of dilatation. 

The following letters and communications were 
read :—-‘ On the Human Remains from the Frontal 
Cave,’ by MM. Van Beneden and Dupont. The 
contents of this paper have been partly anticipated 
by M. Van Beneden’s letter to Mr. Lubbock, which 
we were enabled to publish by the courtesy of the 
latter gentleman in Tue Reaper of Jan.7. For 
detailed information, we await the publication of 
the next number of the Bulletin. ‘On a New 
Fossil Shell occurring in the Diessian Beds, and 
belonging to the genus Modiola,’ by M. H. Nyst. 

M. Quetelet read a letter from M. Chacornac, 
dated Lyons, Jan. 7, in which he states that he ob- 
served the comet said to have been discovered by 
Respighi on 29th Dec. last, on the 19th and 23rd 
of the same month. Another letter from the same 
gentleman was also read, relating to a correspon- 
dence with M. Faye on sun-spots. 





VIENNA. 

ImpretaL AcapemMy or Scirnces.—Jan. 4.— 
A paper was read ‘On the Oldest Inhabitants and 
Settlements on the Northern Terrace of the Carpa- 
thians’ by M. Rudolf Temple ; and Professor Julg 
communicated a collection of the Kalmuc Tales of 
the Siddhi-Kur, with a German translation, and a 
Kalmuc-German dictionary, requesting the assist- 
ance of the Academy for their publication. Pro- 
fessor Vahlen laid before the meeting the first part 
of a Report by Dr. August Reiffencheid upon the 
‘Latin Patristic Literature of the Italian Libraries. 
This portion of the report relates solely to the 
Capitular Library of Verona. 

Jan. 5.—A memoir was communicated by M. 
Karl Moshammer ‘On the Theory of a System 
of Variants of the Conoidal Screw Propeller.’ Pro- 
fessor von ey cambios of Prague communicated a 
memoir ‘On Bournonite, Malachite, and Korynite, 
from Olea in Carinthia,’ the last-mentioned being 


| a new pyritous mineral which occurs in abundance 


in the siderite and calcite of one of the metalli- 

ferous deposits of Olsa. In the calcite it forms 

octahedra ; in the siderite peculiar clavate forms. 

Its composition is expressed by the formula 
4(NiS?+ NiAs) + (NiS* + NiSb). 

From its properties it may take its place between 

Gersdorffite and Ullmannite. 

M. J. Loschmidt read the first part of a memci* 
containing ‘ Crystallographic Determinations of 
Compounds of Oxalic acid and the allied Acids,’ In 
this paper he gives the crystallography of oxalic 
acid and of the oxalates of methyle, urea, 
baryta, wthylamine, and _ triethylamine. — Dr. 
Stricker communicated a paper ‘On the relations 
of the Capillary Bloodvessels,’ from investigations 
made upon the living nictitating membrane of the 
frog with immersion-lenses.—Dr, H. W. Reichardt 
presented a ‘ Description of a new Species of ci- 
dium from New Zealand.’ This fungus is parasitic 


ooker ; the author gives it the name of Aicidium 
anisotomes. This species is interesting, as adding 


_ another to the small number of parasitic fungi 
| found in New Zealand and the Antarctic islands, 


and also from its constituting a passage between 
the genera Heidium and Restelia. 
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12. —Major-General 


Royat Socrmryr. — Jan. 
The papers read 


Sabine, president, in the chair. 


were as follows: . 
‘On Bubbles:’ by Mr. F. Guthrie, Professor of 


| Physics and Chemistry at the Royal College, Mauri- 


tius. Communicated by Professor Stokes, Sec.R.S, 
As it was found necessary by the author, in a pre- 
vious communication, in considering drops, to define 
the term, and limit its application, so we must 
understand once for all in what sense and under what 
restrictions the term bubble is to be employed. 
This is the more necessary, because the word bubble 
is used even more loosely than the word drop. Under 
this limitation, a bubble only differs from a drop in 
consisting of a gas instead of a liquid. A bubble 
is a mass of gaseous matter compelled to assume a 
more or less spherical form by the cohesion and 
weight of the liquid medium in which it is formed, 
and separated from other matter by the action of 
gravity. Since, under like conditions of pressure, 
all gases are lighter than all liquids, the separating 
force is the gravity of the medium, as is the case 
with the drop. Accordingly, a bubble invariably 
ascends. Owing to the universal diffusion of 
gases, no case can exist of a gas-bubble in a gaseous 
medium, and for obvious reasons a solid medium 
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is inadmissible. The author, in passing, notices 
the construction of some other bodies which are 
also called drops and bubbles. But spurious drops 
and bubbles differ from true ones in a very im- 
portant particular. The spurious ones are essen- 
tially statical phenomena, and retain their indefi- 
nite size for an indefinite time. The true drops 
and bubbles, on the other hand, grow until their 
exact equilibrium is established, and they acquire 
their definite size at the instant of the overbalan- 
cing of that equilibrium, that is, at the instant of 
their motion. It is, in fact, this overbalancing 
which determines the definiteness of their size, by 
withdrawing them from the size-determining effect 
of the action of the contending forces which ac- 
company and condition their growth. 

ore to get a perfectly uniform succes- 
sion of bubbles of the pure form (corresponding to 
water dropping from a glass sphere) failed through 
the impossibility of getting the immersed solid 
tected by the gas from the adhesion of the 
uid, But by a certain contrivance described, it 
was found possible to get bubbles of uniform size, 
and to measure them. 

After describing the apparatus and method em- 
ployed, the author remarks that, judging by analogy 

the results obtained with drops, the bubble- 
size is influenced mainly by— 

1. Rate of sequence. 2. Chemical nature of 
bubble-gas, if homogeneous. Proportion between 
its constituents, if heterogeneous. 3. Nature of 
solid from which the is delivered. 4. Size of 
orifice and geometric distribution of solid about its 
orifice. 5. Temperature of gas and medium. 6. 
Tension of gas, influenced by natural or artificial 
causes. 7. Chemical nature of liquid, if homo- 
geneous, and proportion between its constituents, 
if heterogeneous, 

The author next examines seriatim the influences 
of the seven conditions noticed above. 

ut the examination of drops and bub- 
bles, the aubhor has sought to direct attention to 
the main influences which fix the size of a drop or 
bubble, rather than to pursue any one branch of 
utjee into its minute ramifications. Further, 





the i 
the subject has been treated wholly from a statical 
— view: that is, the bubble and drop have 

n considered at that period of their being when 
the contending forces which act upon them have 
brought them into a state of instable equilibrium 
or incipient motion. It is in fact only at this 
point, the instant of their ripeness, that they have 
a definite size; for their size increases until the 
contending forces themselves withdraw the dro 
or bubble from the sphere of the action which 
determines their volume. 

Knowing now the direction and approximately 
the relative amounts of the effects due to the 
various conditions under which the drop and bub- 
ble are formed, the most prolific field of inquiry is 
promised by the study of the drop and bubble-size 
as a means of proximate chemical diagnosis.* It 
does not appear that bubble-volume is at present 
likely to afford an additional equation for gas 
poor wast but we have seen that both drop-size 
and bubble-size may offer very valuable criteria as 
to the constitution of liquids. And although the 
former (drop-size) is by far the most sensitive to 
variation in the chemical constitution and propor- 
tion of mixed constituents, the latter has the 
advantage of requiring a much less amount of 
liquid, and of being applicable to every liquid 
without regard to its solubility in other liquids. 





Royat Grocraruicat Society.—Jan. 23.—Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the 
chair. The paper of the evening was ‘On a Pro- 
ject of an Expedition to reach the North Pole 
and examine the North Polar Region,’ by Captain 
Sherard Osborn, R.N. 

Captain Osborn commenced by saying that no 

was needed for an attempt to show, before 

ical Society, the perfect practicability 

of an tion of the blank space around the 
North Pole. He and his brother Arctic explorers 
did not belong to the new ‘rest and be thankful 
school,’ and were no more prepared to turn their 
4 use a Franklin had 


would be to do so to an enemy's fleet, because 
Nelson fell at Trafalgar. Besides, it was a super- 
ficial and false view that Arctic exploration was 
especially dangerous. During thirty-six years of 
— enterprise, from 1818 to 1854, by ship, by 

and by ledge, England fairly lost only two 

128 men out of forty-two successive ex- 
i 40,000 miles had been traversed by 


° word is required to denote the acquiremen 
Pega tan aoe er ae ae 





| foot parties in search of Franklin alone, and yet 








not one of these parties had been ever lost. 
An equal amount of geographical discovery had 
never been accomplished on the earth’s surface 
with so small an amount of human sacrifice. It 
was also a very superficial view, that Arctic explo- 
ration had done nothing but add so many miles of 
unprofitable coast-line to our charts. The discoveries 
made in the various physical sciences during these 
expeditions were full of practical importance. It 
was in the Arctic region that the clue was obtained 
of the laws of those mysterious currents which flow 
through the wastes of the ocean like two mighty 
streams—the Gulf-stream and the Ice-stream. It 
was in Boothia that the two Rosses first reached 
the Magnetic Pole, that central point round which 
revolves the mariner’s compass over one-half the 
Northern hemisphere ; and the mass of observa- 
tions collected by our explorers on all sides of that 
Pole had added greatly to our knowledge of the 
laws of magnetic declination and dip. ‘ Every 
voyage to the North’ (in the words of Admiral 
Beechey) ‘ has tended to remove that veil of obseu- 
rity which previously hung over the geography and 
all the phenomena of the Arctic regions. Before 
these voyages, all beyond the North Cape was a 
blank ; but since these, each successive voyage has 
swept away some gloomy superstition, has brought 
to light some new phenomenon, and tended to the 
advancement of human knowledge.’ The risks and 
privations cannot be great, or Arctic service would 
not be so popular with our sailors. He (Captain 
Osborn) was frequently asked by old shipmates, 
‘Are we going up that way again, sir? Please 
don’t forget I am a volunteer.’ The fact was, that 
more sailors had been thrown to the sharks from 
diseases incident to service in China and on the 
African coast than ever fell during thirty years of 
Arctic service, and our seamen and officers knew it. 

There were two routes to be considered in a pro- 
ject for reaching the North Pole; the one by Spitz- 
bergen, and the other vid North Greenland. Hak- 
luyt’s Head in Spitzbergen is about 600 miles 
from the Pole. Sailing-ships have been, in this 
direction, within 500 miles of it; and Captain 
Parry on the night of July 22, 1827, stood, upon 
floating ice, exactly 435 geographical miles from 
the Pole. He was constrained to give up the 
attempt simply because the ice was being swept 
faster to the south than his men could drag their 
boats to the north. It was the height of the 
Arctic summer, and the experience of the last 
twenty years had shown that instead of starting on 
such a journey in June, Parry ought to have win- 
tered in Spitzbergen, and started for the Pole 
in February. The Spitzbergen route, however, has 
this objection, that no northern land is known on 
its meridian, to give fixed points for the deposit of 
provisions. Smith’s Sound in North Greenland 
would be a better starting-point. This is 120 miles 
nearer the Pole, and there is good ground for con- 
cluding that there is a further extension of con- 
tinent or islands thence to the northward. The 
nature of the ice-drift tends to prove this, for it 
consists of icebergs, which are creatures of the land 
and born of glaciers. Icebergs abound in Smith’s 
Sound, which would not have been the case had 
the land terminated abruptly near the Humboldt 
Glacier. These tell us of great lands, with lofty 
mountains and deep valleys, retaining the moisture 
and snow-drift of ages, and promise that conti- 
nuity of frozen sea-board needed to enable our 
explorers to reach the Pole. In the year 1853 the 
lamented Dr. Kane entered Smith’s Sound with 
his little brig the ‘Advance.’ At that time Cap- 
tain Osborn (then serving under Captain Richards) 
was in Wellington Channel, with the expedition 
under Sir Edward Belcher; Kellet and M‘Clintock 
were in Barrow’s Straits; M‘Clure had just 
reached the waters of the Atlantic from the side of 
the Pacific; Collinson and Rae were in Victoria 
Land, and Inglefield had just made one of his 
summer trips to Beechey Island. There were there- 
fore, at that time, not less than 400 British subjects 
in the Arctic seas, all living in comparative com- 
fort, for the resources of a great navy had been 
placed at their disposal. Dr. Kane’s sufferings 
arose from the insufficient supplies and imperfect 
arrangements necessarily attendant on a purely 
private enterprise ; and this was no reflection on 
those warm-hearted Americans who had so nobly 
eome forward to aid in Arctic enterprise. The 
chivalrous and enthusiastic Kane, the author 
well knew never penned those touching episodes 
to frighten men from these grand undertak- 
ings, but rather to caution us to avoid his 
mistakes, and to show us how nobly the worst 
evils may be borne when the cause is a good 
one. The brig ‘Advance,’ by departing from 
an Arctic rule, to Sioa’. th (eloo,.taiaenn ohenn, 
fell into a bay 60 miles further than Smith’s 
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Sound, out of which she never again sailed. The 
farthest point in Greenland reached was beyond a 
stupendous tongue of the great glacier, and named 
Cape Constitution by Mr. Morton, the only man 
who reached it. He could neither get round it nor 
scale it; what there is therefore beyond Cape Con- 
stitution none of us know. Kane thought it the 
termination of Greenland; but this was a hasty 
conclusion, for such a glacier as that of Huthboldt 
must be fed by some extensive parent glacier, 
the existence of which requires a vast area of land 
—a continuation of the Greenland continent. In 
fact Mr. Morton, scrambling up the face of Cape 
Constitution, saw land rolling away to the north- 
ward, with a fine range of mountains looming in 
the interior. Accepting the lower of the two lati- 
tudes estimated as that of Cape Constitution (80° 
56’), and crediting Morton’s vision with a range of 
60 miles, that would give to Cape Parry a distance 
of 484 miles from the Pole. This is the distance 
we have to deal with; and Cape Parry—a fixed 
point more than a degree and a half nearer the Pole 
than Hakluyt’s Head in Spitzbergen—is the best 
point of departure for an exploration of the great 
unknown space before us. The distance from Cape 
Parry to the Pole and back is 968 miles ; a distance 
which has been repeatedly exceeded by our Arctic 
sledge and boat parties. Thus whether we believe 
in Kane’s Polynia, or open Polar sea, which there 
were good reasons for considering as of small ex- 
tent, or continuous ice, the journey is perfectly 
feasible. Along this meridian the native race has 
been found to exist to a higher latitude than in 
any other known direction. A fine tribe of Arctic 
savages were first: discovered by Sir John Ross in 
lat. 75° 35’, and named by him Arctic Highlanders. 
Subsequent expeditions, besides whale-ships, have 
had intercourse with these people, and have so far 
conciliated them that, instead of offering to kill 
Europeans, as they threatened in 1818, we find 
them in 18654 positively saving Kane and his fol- 
lowers from starvation. The men are square-built, 
hearty fellows, deep-chested, bass-voiced, and 
merry-hearted, and, though without boats or other 
weapons than such as are made of bone, attack 
and slay the walrus and the Polar bear, the flesh 
of which and other animals constitutes their only 
food. The existence of so kindly-disposed and 
well-fed a tribe in Smith’s Sound is so far favour- 
able to the proposed expedition, that it shows how 
succour may be obtained in case of accident, and 
how abundant animal life in that latitude must be 
to support them so well in all seasons. Kane tells 
us that his Arctic friends would not carry him be- 
yond the Humboldt Glacier, and seemed to have 
no knowledge of lands to the north. Morton, how- 
ever, found a fragment of an Esquimaux sledge on 
the shore between that glacier and Cape Constitu- 
tion. May it not be that other Esquimaux exist 
there ?—and is not the question worthy of an at- 
tempt at solution, How far does human life extend 
towardsthe Pole? With regard to the mode in which 
an exploration should be carried out, in the first 
place such expeditions should always be sent under 
naval auspices and naval discipline: the author had 
no faith in purely private expeditions on such a 
service. Wooden ships of war are now rotting 
in our arsenals; all the old ladies round our sea- 
ports are cooking their tea with heart-of-oak from 
poor chopped-up gunboats. Three-deckers are not 
required, although they might be had. for the 
asking. But something much smaller than woeden 
line-of-battle ships are required. The Admiralty 
will not take the initiative in such matters. 
The immortal Cook would never have made his 
voyages round the world ; the illustrious names of 
Franklin, Parry, and Ross would not have been 
added to the rolls of Fame, if we had waited for 
past Admiralties to originate scientific research 
und geographical exploration. There was no doubt 
that men of science, and men who think that the 
navy exists for nobler purposes than fighting, will 
find his Grace the Duke of Somerset just as amen- 
able to reason and healthy pressure as former 
First Lords of the Admiralty have been. The 
Board, like other Boards, will, as good servants of 
the public, do whatever the enlightened portion 
of the public calls upon them to do; and it is to 
the action of public opinion, directed by men of 
science, that the speaker looks to see a Polar Expe- 
dition sent forth in this generation under naval 
auspices. The navy needs some action to wake it 
up from the sloth of routine; and Arctic exploration 
is more wholesome for it in a moral and sani 
point of view than any more Ashanté and Japanese 
wars. Wouid it be, therefore, too much to ask for a 
fraction of the vast sum yearly sunk in naval 
diture—for two small screw-vessels, and 120 diem 
and men, out of the 50,000 men annually placed 
at the disposal of the Admiralty? Let us suppose 
them granted, and two vessels ready by the spring 
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of 1866. They would sail for Baffin’s Bay, and 
reach Cape York in August. One vessel would 
then be secured in or about Cape Isabella, leaving 
only twenty-five persons in charge ; the other, with 
ninety-five men, would be pressed up the western 
shore in the direction of Cape Parry, taking care 
not to exceed a distance of 300 miles from her 
consort. During the same autumn the southern 
ship would connect herself by depdts with the 
northern vessel, and the northern vessel would 
place out depéts towards the Pole ready for spring 
operations. In the two following years—1867- 
68—-sledge and boat operations should be directed 
towards the Pole and over the unknown polar 
area; and in 1869 the expedition would retire, 
thus spending only two winters and three sum- 
mers in the Arctic Zone. With respect to the dis- 
tance to be traversed in going tothe Pole and back, 
we have ample data to show that it has been fre- 
quently exceeded by our sailors over the most sterile 
lands yet visited in the Arctic region. In 1853 
Commander M‘Clintock’s party made 1,220 miles in 
105 days, Commander G. Richards 1,012 miles in 
102 days, Lieutenant Mecham 1,203 miles, and 
Captain Richards and the speaker 1,093 miles; 
Lieutenant Hamilton even accomplished 1,150 
miles with a dog-sledge and one man. All 
these distances are in excess of the 964 to be 
traversed in going from Cape Parry to the Pole 
and back. Since 1853 still greater distances had 
been accomplished. Thus Lieutenant Mecham 
marched, in 1854, 1,157 miles in only seventy days, 
a gain of a month in time, equal to a distance of 300 
miles; Lieutenant Young achieved 1,150 miles; 
and in 1859 Captain M‘Clintock actually accom- 
plished 1,330 miles. The latter distinguished 
officer (now Sir L. M‘Clintock) agreed with the 
speaker in thinking that it is quite possible with 

management to extend a journey a distance of 
1,500 miles, or upwards of 500 miles more than 
are required for a sledge trip to the Pole and back. 
The project had the hearty support of Sir L. 
M‘Clintock, who had thus written to the author of 
the paper:—‘Iam glad you are poking up the 
embers of Arctic discovery. I wish I were now 
preparing for a trip to the North Pole; I regard 
it as being within the reach of this generation, for 
knowledge, you know, in sledge-travelling, is 
power. This statement, from an officer who had 
spent seven winters and ten summers in Arctic 
seas, was conclusive, and of all men he was best 
fitted to lead such an expedition. In conclusion, 
Captain Osborn pressed warmly the advantages to 
the physical sciences which would accrue from 
such an expedition. There was an area of 1,131,000 
square miles pea the Pole at present a blank 
on our maps, and it was of the highest geographi- 
cal interest to ascertain whether this salen one a 
silent, frozen solitude, or, as some maintained, an 
area of lands and waters teeming with life. The 
ethnological problems were no less interesting, for 
it was extremely probable that man would be 
found existing much farther north than was at 
present believed; and his mode of existence in 
these regions would be very similar to that of our 
remote ancestors in Europe who used flint weapons 
during the period when an Arctic climate pre- 
vailed over great part of the Continent. There 
were also many meteorological problems of the 
highest interest, which could only be solved by a 
series of accurate observations made by skilled 
persons in very high latitudes. But one of the 
most important services which such an expedition 
could render to science would be the measure- 
meut of an arc of the meridian in the Arctic Zone, 
a desideratum which had recently engaged the 
attention of the Royal Society, in connection 
with the proposed Swedish expedition for that 
perpcer to Spitzbergen. General Subine, the 

ent of the Royal Society, in his address 
of November 30th, 1863, stated that he had 
urged the value and importance of this mea- 
surement Ts — ago to the British pub- 
lic, and had planned the means of executing 
it with the intention of carrying out his plan per- 
rnp This great service, by a measurement of 
four degrees of the meridian, could be well per- 
formed by a party from the ship which was pro- 
posed to be left near Cape Isabella during the 
summer season, whilst the northern expedition 
was on its road to the Pole. General Sabine, in 
his Presidential Address, delivered in November, 
1864, called attention to other subjects which 
could only be investigated by a new scientific expe- 
dition towards the Pole: one was in connection 
with the variation in the quantity of saline ingre- 
dients in the sea, Prof. Forchhammer having 
recently inferred, by the decreasing saltness at 


a depth, the existence of undercurrents 
from the Pole, an inference which required to be 
proved experimentally ; another was the direction 





of the Gulf Stream after rounding Spitzbergen. | 


General Sabine added, in a recent letter to the 
author of the paper:—‘ To reach the Pole is the 
greatest geographical achievement which can be 
attempted; and I own I should grieve if it should 
be first accomplished by any other than an Eng- 
lishman. It will be the crowning enterprise of 
those Arctic researches in which our couutry has 
hitherto had the pre-eminence.’ Captain Osborn 
concluded by an eloquent appeal to Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, to give the project of an expedition to 
the Pole the same enlightened support that such 
enterprises had ever received at his hands, in 
order that his long services to science might be 
crowned by the addition of Polar Discovery to 
the domain of human knowledge. 

The President said the subject so ably brought 
forward by Captain Sherard Osborn was one which 
deeply interested all who cultivated geography 
and the sciences allied to it. It was gratifying to 
learn that that enlightened portion of the Society— 
the naval surveyors of Britain—had warmly en- 
couraged the views they had just heard propounded. 
Captain Osborn had shown, not by guessing, but 
by an actual appeal to facts, how himself and his 
associates had, in the Arctic circle, accomplished 
in sledges and on foot far longer distances on the 
ice than that which it was necessary to travel over 
in order to solve this great geographical problem ; 
and he had successfully exposed the erroneous 
opinions which had been entertained with regard 
to the perils of Arctic travelling. In the pro- 
posed expedition no such calamity as that which 
befel the lamented Franklin need be dreaded, for 
the two ships he asked for would be so stationed 
as almost to insure the safe return of the whole 
party. As President he felt bound to express his 
own sense of the great importance of measuring 
an arc of the meridian for the first time in those 
high latitudes, as tending to demonstrate the true 
figure of the earth. It was not for that Society to 
depart from the dignity of their calling by endea- 
youring to show that this enterprise would have 
results profitable to commerce; it was enough that 
the scientific objects to be obtained were of great 
value. He ardently hoped that the British nation, 
whose bold and skilful voyagers had done so much 
in the discovery of Arctic lands, would complete 
their work by an endeavour to hoist the Union 
Jack at the North Pole itself. 

General Sabine, President of the Royal Society, 
most heartily concurred in the scheme proposed 
by Captain Osborn. He agreed with that gallant 
officer that it was of great importance to give to 
naval officers opportunities of enterprise in times 
of peace, and he knew of no better field than that 
offered by Arctic exploration. Many of our most 
distinguished naval men had been trained in that 
school. There was no period at which the expe- 
dition could be so efficiently carried out as the 
present, when so many officers trained in Arctic 
exploration were still amongst. us and willing to 
join in the enterprise; among whom was Sir Leo- 
pold M‘Clintock, who, he understood, was ready 
to give up the command of one of the finest frigates 
in the service to conduct this expedition. On the 
part of the Royal Society he might say there was 
no lack of subjects of the highest importance to 
science which they could suggest as requiring in- 
vestigation by such an expedition, and he was 
sure that that Society would join most heartily in 
any application to Government for assistance. 

Admiral Sir Edward Belcher said he should be 
glad to see the proposed expedition carried out. 
The only difficulty he saw as likely to occur would 
be that the floe to the north might be found in a 
moving condition, just as P had found it to 
the north of Spitzbergen. The ice to the north 
was in motion much earlier than it was in Baffin’s 
Bay. With respect to temperature, it was a 
curious fact that over the whole of the Arctic 
region examined by navigators, the mean cold for 
176 days never varied more than a decimal point 
between 9° and 10° below zero. If this problem 
is to be solved, it should be solved by England. 
It should not be agitated here, and the Americans 
allowed to get the start, as they did in Japan. 

_Mr. John Lubbock, President of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society, spoke of the ethnological questions 
upon which new light might be thrown, now that 
the recent discoveries of traces of an early popu- 
lation living under arctic conditions in our own 
latitudes had shown on what points new inquiries 
into the habits of Esquimaux should be directed, 

Captain Hamilton, R.N., Mr. Clements R. Mark- 
ham, Lord Dufferin, Dr. Donnet, Captain Inglefield, 
R.N., Mr. John Crawfurd, and Captain Richards, 
R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, all spoke at 


greater or less length in favour of the proposed 
expedition. 





Ill 





Royat Astatic Socrty.—Jan. 16.—Major- 
General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director, in 
the chair. Mr. T. Chenery was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

A paper was read on the ‘ Classification of the 
Tribes of the Caucasus, and of their Connection 
with the Tibetans and their Neighbours of the 
Himalaya Mountains,’ by Mr, Hyde Clarke, 
President of the Academy of Anatolia. The 
writer begins by an elaborate comparison of the 
languages spoken in the Caucasus with those of 
the Himalayan tribes, chiefly from the sources 
furnished by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, tending to 
show that a connection could be traced between 
idioms which were geographically so remote, and 
so singularly multiplied in each of those groups of 
small nationalities. The comparison was 
wholly limited to the numerals and to words in 
common use, such as those denoting parts of the 
body, degrees of affinity, &c. &c.; and, so far as it 
went, it certainly showed many similarities, which 
the writer thought would have been more numerous 
but for the circumstance that in collating words of 
imperfectly known languages, pairs of similar but 
not identical meaning would often be brought 
together, such as wife and woman, sun and day, 
hand and foot, water and river, and thus dissimi- 
larity would be exhibited where deeper knowledge 
might have shown likeness. Assuming the con- 
nection, the writer proceeded to consider the cir- 
cumstances in which such connection would have 
originated, and to determine whether the Tibetan 
or Caucasian group should be considered the 
centre of departure for the whole body. He was 
of opinion that this should be decided in favour of 
the Himalayan group as being very much larger 
than the Caucasian, and that at a period far more 
remote than the reach of history, a vast migration 
or mighty conquest was effected, and a powerful 
Tibetan empire formed from the sources of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra to the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea, having the Turanians to the North 
and the Semites to the South. This empire must 
have been destroyed subsequently, but still long 
before the historical period, leaving no memories 
or traditions even among the nations bordering 
upon it; and the cause of this destruction was in 
all probability the advancement of the great Indo- 
European race, which crushed out the central 
portion of this extensive empire, leaving the ex- 
treme points standing out in the eral ruin. 
An interesting discussion followed, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that the linguistic connection 
between the extreme groups, however real it might 
be, was too slight to su the magnificent geo- 
graphical or political hypothesis built upon it. 





Numismatic Socrery.—Jan. 19.—Mr. W. S. W. 
Vaux, President, in the chair. Messrs. Cecil Brent, 
Arthur Coombs, T. D. E. Gunston, and J. Went- 
worth Roughton, were elected members. 

Mr. C. h Smith exhibited a drawing of a 
small silver piece found in the garden of the 
Benedictine convent at Winchester. On the ob- 
verse is a full-faced bust of a bishop (?), in his right 
hand a crozier, to his left a crescent. On the re- 
verse is an ornamental cross, the ends patée and 
with amulets on the limbs, crescents and pellets 
being alternately in the angles formed by the cross, 


It is probably a denier of the thirteenth century. 
and struck either at Toul, Liége, or Metz. 
Mr. Freudenthal exhibited patterns for the 


copper and silver coinage of Hong-Kong, of which 


‘ he gave a short description. 


Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited two Anglo-Saxon 
coins found at Bradwell-juxta-mare, Essex, in the 
ruins of what is supposed to be the lost station 
‘Othona.’ One is a sceatta, the other is apparently 
of the same general character as the penny of 
Coenwulf, but the obverse legend is + CVORCOL 
retrograde, and that on the reverse TVR. It is to 
all a ce an imitation of one of his coins, 

Mr. G. Sim sent a notice of recent finds of 
coins in Scotland, some of which were discovered 
near a ruin called ‘the Luggie,’ on Fala Muir, and 
others on the farm of Lewinshope, in Selkirkshire. 
The former find consisted of twenty-one coins of 
Charles I., Charles IL, and George IL. the latter 
of short-crop pennies of Henry III. (?) 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘On 
Roman Coins bearing the numerals XCVL,’ in 
which he advocated their int ion as ‘96 

ieces to the pound of silver,’ and showed that M. 

hen’s note in his Médailles fi iales (vol. v. 
p. 387), on coins of Diocletian and imian with 
these figures, was in part not of much value, as the 
coin then brought forward against the above-named 
theory with the numerals XCVIIT had been mis- 
read both by Eckhel and Bandun, and did not 
exist, as M. stated in the Musée de Vienne. 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘ On a Coin 
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of a new City of Mysia reading TPIMENO @YPEQON.’ 
This legend has usually been read TPIMENO 
@TPEQN, more especially as the authority of Pto- 
lemy (Lib. y. 2, 15) advocates the T; but M. 
Cavedoni has recently shown that Tzetzes, who 
quotes from Ptolemy, gives the name with a Ir 
(Chiliad. xi. 974), and hence suggests a re-exami- 
nation of all the codices of Ptolemy. Mr. Madden 
stated that he had examined the only codex of 
Ptolemy in the British Museum, where there was 
certainly a T, and that as certainly was there a T 
on two coins in the National Cabinet. After 
bringing forward all the evidence in favour of both 
readings, Mr. Madden suggested that it was still a 
question if Tpyzerus and @vpa: did not appear to be 
more veritable Greek than Ipimevos and @upa:, as he 
could find no word from which the latter could be 
derived, whilst two or three derivations might be 
ted for the former. 

. Madden read some remarks by himself on a 
paper recently published by Mr. Edward Rapp of 
Bonn, entitled ‘An as yet unknown Silver Coin of 
the time of the Roman Civil War,’ which is attri- 
buted by this gentleman to Q. Sertorius, who was 
murdered in z.c.72. Mr. Madden condemned the 
coin. as a gross fabrication, notwithstanding the 
opinions adduced by Mr. Rapp ‘ of the first numis- 
matic authorities in Paris,’ as not only did no 
head appear upon any coin previous to Julius Cesar 
in B.c. 44; but the reverse legend and type of the 
supposed Sertorius coin was decidedly an imperial 
one. The well-known story of the fawn of Ser- 
torius would easily suggest to the forger the pro- 
priety of placing that animal as the reverse type 
for his coin. It was even a question if Sertorius 
ever issued a coinage, and if he did, it was neither 
with his head nor with any allusion to his name. 





MANCHESTER. 


Literary anp Puitosoruicar Socmry.—Dec. 
27, 1864.—Mr. E. W. Binney. F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair. Messrs. J. Robinson and J. Spencer were 
elected members. 

The bones of an adult gorilla from the Museum 
of the Natural History Society were exhibited, 
and some remarks on them were made by Mr. 
Edward Lund, his object being to point out the 
characteristics of the gorilla skeleton by a direct 
comparison with the bones in man. 

Jan. 10.—Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair.—Dr. Roscoe exhibited some very interesting 
photographs of the fixed lines in the solar spectrum 
made by Mr. Rutherford of New York. These 
pho phs exhibit groups of thousands of lines 
extending from near the line 4 in the green to 
ee in the violet, and serve as a most 

uable confirmation of the accuracy of Kirch- 
hoff’s 8 Each line in these maps can be 
easily and distinctly traced in the photograph, 
whilst many bands drawn as single ones by 
Kirchhoff are seen in the magnified photograph to 
consist of bundles of fine lines. These photo- 


graphs were prepared with three 60° bisulphide of 


Dr. Wastoe | also exhibited two fine photographic 
prints of the moon, enlarged by Mr. Rutherford 
from negatives taken by him in New York with 
an —— object glass of 14 feet focal length, 
which he had ground with special reference to the 
hi an a rays; it is therefore unfit 

ordi telescopic purposes. Mr. Baxen- 
dell and Mr. Wilkinson expressed their opinion 
that Mr. Rutherford’s prints were decidedly 
sharper than any photographs of the moon they 
had seen. 

A paper was read ‘On some Products derived 
from Indigo Blue,’ by Dr. E. Schunck, F.R.S., 
V.P. By his experiments on the formation of 
indigo blue, an account of which was laid before 
the society several years ago, the author was led to 
make some inquiries regarding the processes em- 


Indien in oo me countries for the production of 
from plants. In the present communication 


added, and the boiling was continued for several 
hours.. A reduction of the indigo blue took place 
in the first instance, as was evident from the 
oe of the liquid. On agitating with 


a i colour disappeared for a moment, the 
indigo blue being precipitated in , but after 


thing brown colour 
deposited no on exposure or agitation. 
was then completed. In ool to ob- 





‘from ‘transparent’ ones. 


tain the products formed, the brown liquid was 
evaporated, and, when the evaporation was nearly 
completed, water and an excess of sulphuric acid 
were added, which threw down a brown insoluble 
mass, consisting partly of resinous, partly of pul- 
verulent substances. From the liquid, which was 
of a light brown colour, a crystallized acid was 
obtained, which after being purified was found to 
consist of anthranilic acid. From the mass, in- 
soluble in water, the author obtained five distinct 
substances, which were separated from one another 
by means of various solvents, such as alcohol, 
ether, ammonia, and carbonate of ammonia.’ These 
substances were all brown and amorphous. Some 
of them resembled resins, others were powders. 
In general they were found to possess very few 
characteristic properties, It appears that all these 
products, except anthranilic acid, are formed by a 
very simple process, which consists merely in 
indigo blue taking up alcohol and acetic acid in 
various proportions and forming compound bodies 
in which none of the constituents, as such, can be 
detected. It is, therefore, not a process of de- 
composition, but a synthetical process, a building 
up of complex bodies from others of a simpler 
constitution. Regarding the real constitution of 
these bodies, the author hazards no speculations. 
It might be supposed that they belonged to the 
class of conjugated compounds, of which organic 
chemistry furnishes us with so many examples, 
and that by decomposition we should be able to 
obtain from them some of the simpler bodies which 
are known to have entered into their composition, 
but the author’s experiments, as far as they have 
gone, do not countenance this view. He was 
unable to obtain from any one of them either 
indigo blue, alcohol, or acetic acid. Professor 
Roscoe suggested that some of the bodies described 
by the author might possibly be represented as 
substitution-products, one or more of the atoms of 
hydrogen of the indigo blue being replaced by one 
or more organic radicles. 

A paper was also read ‘On some Physiological 
Effects of Carbonic Acid and Ventilation,’ Part L., 
by Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., President. 





LIVERPOOL. 

LirErarRY AND Puinosopnicat Socrery.—Jan. 
9.—Mr. J. A. Picton, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. T. J. Moore read some notes by Captain 
J. H. Mortimer, ship ‘America,’ Associate of the 
Society, ‘On the Physalia, or Portuguese Man-of- 
war, illustrating, in a remarkable manner, the 
stinging properties of this creature. On one occa- 
sion, having to soak a portion of a single tentacle 
of a large specimen, tuken in the North Atlantic, 
in order to unwind it from a card which had been 
bent double by the strong contractile power of the 
tentacle in drying, the earthenware basin in which 
it had been soaked was entirely emptied of the 
water. Subsequently both the steward and the 
cabin boy washed in the same basin, and suffered 
extreme pain in the arms, face, and neck in con- 
sequence. Relief was obtained by the application 
of olive oil. 

Some notes by the same gentleman were also 
read relative to a specimen of the frog fish (Anten- 
narius, sp.) of remarkably large size, taken from 
the Gulf weed in lat. 59 50 N., long. 59 W. This 
was kept alive twelve days. 

Mr. Chadburn exhibited an instrument to show 
enlarged pictures upon a screen from ‘ d 
objects, similar to those shown by the magic lantern 
The idea is not novel, 
but the arrangement is entirely so. Coloured 
prints, cartes-de-visite, medallions, &c., are repre- 
sented by it with all their colour, detail, &e. Its 
construction is simple. The lime light is used, 
the cylinder being placed in the centre of the 
lantern, the gases blowing upon it from behind ; 
the light is collected by a large reflector, which 
throws it upon a condensing lens, by which it is 
concentrated upon the object. The illumined ob- 
ject is then received by a combination of achro- 
matic objectives, and enlarged upon the screen. 
The effects were very excellent. 

A paper was read by Mr. James Birchall ‘On 
the Condition of the Feudal Peasantry in England.’ 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Janvary 30. 


Institute or Acruartss, at 7.—12 St. James’s Square. ‘On 
a Table for the Formation of and Anti-Loga- 


oO! 
to twelve places of Decimals.’ Mr. P. Gray. 
Society or rm at 8.—John 8 J On the 
Reproduction of Natural Forms by and ufacture : 
Mr. B. W. Hawkins. Cantor 


TUESDAY, Janvanry 31. 
Royat Instrrvtion, at 3.— Albemarle Street. ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor 


George Street, West- 


Crvin NGINEERS, at 8. — 25 
. Hawthorn’s paper on ‘The 


upon 


minster. 
Docks and Warehouses of Marseilles,” 
112 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 1. ‘On the 
Larynx of the Negro:’ Dr. G. D, Gibbs. 2. ‘On the hyh oe 
of the Brain an Copacity of the Cranial Cavity of the 
eqn: * Dr. T. B. Peacock. 3. ‘On a Skull exhumed in 
Bedfordshire :’ Dr. T. B. Peacock. 4. ‘On the History of 
Anthropology:’ Mr. T. Bendyshe. . 

Socra Science AssociaTION, at 8.—1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 
‘On the Economical Principles of a Reform of the Registra- 
tion and Administration for the Conveyance of Goods and 
Passengers on Railways:’ Mr. E. Chadwick. 


WEDNESDAY, Feprvary 1. 


Sociery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. ‘On London 
cowage from the Agricultural point of view:’ Mr. J. C. 
orton. 
PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17 Bloomsbury Square. 
Roya Socizery or Literatures, at 8.30.—4 St. Martin's 


Place. 
THURSDAY, Fesrvary 2. 
Rorat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street, ‘On Elec- 
tricity :’ Professor Tyndall. 9 
Roya Sociztry Cuivs, at 6.—St. James’s Hotel. 
ANGLO-BisicaL InstiTuTs, at 7.—22 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury. *Philological Observations on Psalm li.:” Rev. A. 


wy. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somersot House. 
Lixwgay, at 8. — Burlington House. ‘On the Movements 
“ spantte of Climbing Plants:’ Mr, Charles Darwin, 


CuemicaL, at 8.— Burlington House. ‘On Lecture Ilus- 
trations:’ Dr. Hofmann. 

Royal, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 1. ‘On aNew Geometry 
of Space:’ Professor Pliicker. 2. ‘Researches on Solar 
Physics: Series I1.—On the Behaviour of Sun Spots with 
Regard to Increase and Diminution:’ W. De la Rue, 
B. Stewart, and B. Loewy. 


FRIDAY, Fsprvary 8. 


ARCH BOLOGICAL INsTITUTB, at 4.—1 Burlington Gardens. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.— Astronomical Society's Rooms., 
Somerset House. ‘ Miscellaneous Papers on Welsh Gram- 
mar and Etymology:’ Mr. J. Bluys. With comments by 
the Rev. G. C. Geldart. 

Roya Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Street. ‘On Alu- 
minium Ethide and Methide :’ Professor Odling. 


SATURDAY, Fsprvary 4, 
Royat InstTirvurTion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On the Ner- 
vous System:’ Professor Marshall. 


ART. 


THE SPREAD OF TASTE, 


HE perfecting of many processes of manufacture 
during the last few years has placed at the 
disposal of artists and ornamental designers means 
for the reproduction and multiplication of their 
works, of which they have not been slow to avail 
themselves. As a class they undoubtedly occupy 
more definitely the position of leaders or teachers ; 
and we are fairly entitled to hope that by this 
teaching the standard of public taste has been 
raised. The soil to be cultivated is rank with 
weeds, and the intelligent labourers are few. Our 
manufactures are in advance of our taste. The 
conditions of art and manufacture in the Middle 
Ages are in our day reversed: then there was a 
Raphael to design, but no Minton to reproduce 
skilfully and at a cheap rate the pattern example ; 
now we have the power of cheap reproduction, but 
seek in vain for a design worth reproducing; so 
we wisely store our museums with ail the’ best 
examples of human inyention, and thus provide 
ourselves at once with a standard, and with a 
check upon any vain ideas we may be disposed to 
entertain of our intellectual superiority and ad- 
vanced taste. 

Never in the world’s history were the means of 
spreading a taste for art among the people so 
abundant. The productions of our manufacturers 
are placed before us with cheapness and certuinty, 
and where bad taste in design is to be noted, the 
fault can hardly be laid at the door of the pro- 
ducers, who, in many cases, failing to secure the 
services of an original or even capable designer, is 
driven to pander to a taste which he would wil- 
lingly enough direct if he could. We have so- 
culled schools of design, instituted expressly to 
provide our manufacturers with intelligent de- 
signers; and we are able, by means of colour 
printing, wood-engraving, and, above all, photo- 
graphy, to distribute cheaply and make common 
property throughout the length and breadth of the 

nd the finest examples of all good art, in what- 
ever form it may have appeared. Yet, after all, 
in the comprehension of good design, in appre- 
ciation of beautiful form, in sentiment of colour, 
we are but a barbarous people as compared with 
any Eastern nation, or with our own thie an- 
cestors. The best that can be said of us is that we 
feel our inferiority when we look at an Indian 
shawl, at » Moorish pitcher, a Persian rug, or a 
Chinese vase. We try unsuccessfully to reproduce 
them ; we do actually reproduce the ceramic ware 
of the 16th century, and glory in it; while we 
vainly strive to copy the medieval stained-glass 
windows, and are driven to confess that a people 
who flourished before the foundation of Rome 
were capable of designing a gold setting for a 
brooch which puts all our barbarous efforts to 
shame. 

The spread of art is one thing; its advance is 
another. With our eyes open, it would be vain to 
deny that throughout the kingdom a new taste has 
arisen, and a desire among all classes of the a 
to Hes some form of art is evident. i 
is to attributed partly to the increase of 
wealth, and partly also to the action of great 
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International Exhibitions, and to the influence of 
the Schools, of which that at South Kensington is 
the centre. But to say that art is really advancing 
in the country, would be to hazard a bold assertion. 
Even Mr. Layard, who is very hopeful, is content to 
express some faith in the prospects afforded by the 
action of the new Schools of Design, while mak- 
ing unfavourable comments upon our national 
buildings and monuments. One of the latest and 
most ambitious efforts in painting is Mr. Herbert's 
icture in the House of Lords, and upon this work 
€ passes a criticism which men who, like himself, 
have taken some pains to study the great works of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, will be pre- 
pared to endorse; and it is hardly creditable to 
our general information, still less to our critical 
acumen, that a work, highly meritorious’ in itself, 
should have been accepted by the House of Com- 
mons and the public upon the ¢pse dirit of an able 
reviewer in a leading newspaper, as an intellectual 
effort that might be favourably compared with the 
atest works of ancient or modern times. 
Shades of Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, 
if this be so, hide your diminished heads, for the 
lights of the nineteenth century have eclipsed 
yours ! 

But let us test our progress in art, in one or two 
instances, by our own performances; if we are 
really advancing, we ought to be able to show 
better portraits than those which Reynolds and 
Gainsborough painted in the last century; better 
domestic pictures than Hogarth’s ; better historical 
works than Copley’s ‘ Death of Major Pierson ;’ a 
greater sculptor than Flaxman ; or, to come down 
later still, a better composer than Wilkie, or a finer 
colourist than Etty. Are we not fatally deceiving 
ourselves if we confound the spread of art with its 
advance? Although the signs of a great popular 
awakening may be undeniable, our art faculty at 
present is laborious and imitative. Our painters, 
in this dread of conventionalities, set before us the 
letter and not the spirit of nature ; they travel to 
the East to paint a scriptural background, which 
overwhelms the spiritual incident of the story: 
reversing the practice of Titian and Tintoretto, 
whose backgrounds were invented under the inspi- 
ration of the nature around them, and subdued to 
the expression of the story, as in the ‘Entombment’ 
or the ‘Calvary of S. Rocco.’ Our sculptors are 
either reproducing soulless imitations of classic 
originals, or laboriously carving in marble portrait 
statues, which, whatever be their merits, are wholly 
deficient in style ; our chief public buildings have 
been characterized by Mr. Layard as false to our 
climate and to our habits: a most severe criticism, 
though with the examples of the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment before us, few will be disposed to contest its 
truth. 

If we find that in the highest walks of art the 
inventive faculty of the age is very limited, we 
can hardly expect to detect its presence lower 
down in the scale; and indeed the absence of in- 
vention and taste in the manufacture of articles 
for domestic use or ornament is very striking. The 
improvements that may be noted are almost 
entirely due to the establishment of the South 
Kensington Museum, the institution of which will 
probably be marked by the next generation as one 
of the greatest and wisest acts of that wise and 
good man, the Prince Consort. The reproduction 
of good forms of 7 and gluss, for instance, 
we owe to the collections deposited therein; for 
although our students are as yet unable to compete 
with the old designs, our manufacturers are quite 
prepared to copy and to sell cheaply the old pat- 
terns. With such exceptions as have yet resulted 
from the new influence of these schools, the 
domestic entourage of our time, far from being 
in advance, is behind that of the last century. 
Modern furniture is neither so good in design nor 
so well put together as that which was made in the 
last century; the designs, or what pass for designs, 
applied to gold and silver plate, are baser than at 
any previous period of history—so much so that 
any man who would possess himself of a teapot 
that will not inflict upon him daily torture from its 
ugliness, seeks to possess himself of one of the old 
oval silver black-handled pots that were used by 
his grandmother. The common cheap jewellery 
in shop windows is so objectionable that it is a 
matter of wonder that the equally cheap and really 
beautiful Moorish brooches and bracelets now im- 
ported have not utterly swept them away, while, as 
we have already noted, in the more costly productions 
we have never yet succeeded in inventing a brooch 
setting that equals in beauty and fitness the old 
Etruscan designs, 

At present, as concerns ornamental manufacture, 
we are rather appropriating than inventing—we 
are beginning to copy old forms, and to feel that 





there is beauty, as well as utility, to be looked for 
and desired in all things that we have about us. 
If the presence of good forms and pleasing colours 
in our dwellings should tend to the awakening of a 
dormant inventive faculty, we had better for the 
present be content to educate ourselves by the 
study and enjoyment of better examples than we 
ean yet originate; and our manufacturers are 
helping us to do so by the reproduction, in a cheap 
form, of those specimens of common and domestic 
art which we have collected in our museums; but 
we believe that the inventive faculty must appear 
in the highest walks of art, before it will descend 
to ornamental design; that a great and original 
school must be formed by our architects and 
painters, or it will never be found at South Ken- 
sington ; and we also believe that until our painters, 
like those of old, and those of the French school 
that have just passed away, are employed upon 
works which will allow them to form an atelier 
where they may be able at once to instruct and to 
receive assistance from their pupils, the formation 
of an English school is an impracticable theory. 








ART NOTES. 


Wirn the names of Mr. Joseph Cundall of New 
Bond Street, and Mr. Thomas Bosworth of Regent 
Street, on the title-page, there has been published 
a selection of etchings by the Etching Club, which 
must make all lovers of such art regret that 
similar publications are not more frequent. Mr. 
Palmer’s contribution to the collection is very fine. 
It almost seems to render the colour of the setting 
sun. The noon-day effect of sun-light in Mr. 
Ansdell’s ‘ Park’ is rather spotty, but such as may 
often be seen in nature. The more you look into 
Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Summer Wood’ the more you 
will see in it. Like a good photograph it yields 
up more and more the closer it is examined. Mr. 
O'Neill gives a charming piece of natural composi- 
tion with all the truth of a Dutch picture. In 
Mr. Cope’s ‘Spring Flood’ the opposition of light 
and shade is not felicitous, and the strongly-cut 
zig-zag outline of the girl’s dress is repeated in 
the trunks of the trees in the corner of the 
plate; but the effect is fine and fresh, and the 
water is capitally given. Mr. Haden’s ‘ Ken- 
sington Gardens’ is tranquil and characteristic of 
the spot. The other contributors are such dis- 
tinguished artists as Mr. Millais, Mr. Creswick, 
Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. 
Horsley, and Mr. Hook. 


Tur Moniteur Belge announces the death, at a 
comparatively early age, of M. Joseph Lies of Ant- 
werp, one of the most distinguished artists of that 
town, which took place on the 4th instant. The 
funeral was numerously attended, the pall being 
borne by MM. H. Leys, Van Lerius, Van Regemorter 
and Lamoriniére—names well known in connection 
with Belgian art. 








MUSIC. 


DR. BENNETT’S SYMPHONY AT THE 
‘GEW ANDHAUS’—MUSIC IN DRES- 
DEN. 


O* Thursday the 12th I paid a visit to Leipsic 
to hear Professor Bennett’s symphony. The 
town itself (except at the time of the Great Fairs) 
is most uninteresting. On my inquiring of a 
respectable inhabitant what was to be seen, the 
only thing he had to suggest was a new Café 
Frangais, and had it not been for Dr. Bennett's 
kind ciceroneship, who took me to the famous 
‘Faust’ cellar and showed me the book out of 
which Goethe used to read his history, I should 
have gone away without seeing anything except a 
few old houses with as many storeys in their roofs 
as below them, and the outsides of the great 
publishing establishments. However, as the 
people of Leipsic, unlike those of Dresden, are 
very wealthy, they will perhaps in time have 
something more interesting than bookshops; in 
fact, they are already building a gigantic opera 
house, which in other respects than size will, no 
doubt, be worthy of the great municipality which 
builds it. 

I had been looking forward to hearing one of 
the Gewandhaus concerts with great interest. 
They have now been going on for something like 
fifty years, and considering the many great works 
that have been produced there, and the many great 
names which the roll of the Directorate contains, 
may claim not unreasonably to stand first in his- 
torical importance among the musical institutions 
of Europe. My anticipations, however, were in 
some respects doomed to disappointment. The 
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| room itself is very disappointing, being small 


to look at (although by the aid of galleries it holds 
nearly 1,000), and of a very low pitch. The seats are 
arranged along the length, instead of the breadth 
of the room, so that one half of the audience faces 
the other half, and if you happen (as I was) to be 
in a front row, i.e. in the centre of the room, you 
sit knee to knee with your vis-a-vis, so close is the 
packing. Formerly the ladies used to sit on one 
side of the room, and the gentlemen on the other, 
as at church, and then I should think seats in the 
two front rows on either side must have been at a 
premium. 

The present director is Reinecke, whose sym- 
phony we had here last concert. He is a man of 
middle age, but so young-looking that a stranger, 
on coming in, might fancy the desk to be occupied 
by some young student from the Conservatorium 
hard by, acting as locum tenens for the chief. The 
band is strong, mustering, as far-as I could tell, 
about eighty performers; but the quality of it, 

rticularly of the wind, was far below that of the 

resden orchestra. 

On this occasion the three great European cities 
were represented, for, besides Dr. Bennett from 
London, we had a young lady from Paris (Canzoni 
Gastoldi), who sang, and a pianist (Herr Gustay 
Satter) from Vienna. The concert opened with 
Cherubini’s ‘ Wassertrager’ overture, which was 
followed by an air from ‘Semele’ (the only bit of 
Handel I have heard since I have been in Ger- 
many, which the band accompanied in about as 
heavy and expressionless a style as you could well 
conceive ; after this a very good performance of 
Beethoven's G major pianoforte concerto (con- 
ducted by Herr Concert-Meister David), concluded 
the First Part. On Dr. Bennett's appearing, after 
the interval, to conduct his symphony, he was 
warmly ‘received’ by the audience, the signi- 
ficance of which will be best understood by my 
mentioning that in accordance with the custom 
here, both singer and pianist had to make their 
way to the front in ts silence. The enthusiasm 
increased with each movement, and the demonstra- 
tion at the end pronounced it an unqualified suc- 
cess, the composer being recalled to the orchestra 
to earn that well-merited applause, which so many 
other great composers had received on that spot 
before him. There is neither space nor need to say 
anything of the work itself; of the performance, how- 
ever, I cannot help saying that, despite its genuine 
con amore character, it was not, from a musical 
point of view, satisfactory, and I wish that Dres- 
den, with its unrivalled band, had been, rather 
than Leipsic, the place for introducing to Germany 
the latest work of our great English music-maker. 
The rest of the concert consisted of a song of 
Schubert’s, and a so-called pianoforte solo from 
Herr Satter, which the people of Leipsic had the 
bad taste to encore. Why a man who could play 
the Beethoven concerto so well should degrade 
himself and the piano by a display of manual 
gymnastics, however dexterous, on the keyboard, is 
to me as inexplicable as that a Gewandhaus 
audience, with a medallion of Mendelssohn and 
the motto ‘ Res severa est gaudium’ staring them 
in the face, and old Moscheles himself in the room, 
should have demanded a repetition of it! I wilk 
merely say that Leonora No. 3 came in at the end 
to rebuke them. 

One of the Royal Symphony Concerts at which 
I was present on the evening of the 10th is worth 
notice, as the occasion of the production of two 
new works. These concerts take place once a 
month, and correspond in the excellence and 
rarity of their performance with the London Phil- 
harmonic, though how widely they differ in other 
respects may be seen from the programme, which 
was as follows :-— 


BR, Gopmteney, Gai FOB iss csi ienipee er censte cass Beethoven. 

2. Sinfonia, A major, MS. ........................ Carl Reinecke. 
(First time.) 

3. Concert-Overture, D major, MS. ...... F. Griitzmacher. 
(First time.) 


4. Sinfonia, D major, No. 38 occ. I, Haydn. 

The whole of this only lasted an hour and a 
half (7 to 8.30p.m.), and if George Herbert's 
wholesome maxim about ‘always rising from the 
table with an wes ’ be applicable to musical as 
well as animal food, this seems to me to be the 
exact length to insure compliance with it. 

Passing by the Haydn and Beethoven (except 
to remark that the latter, with all its majestic 
Handelianism, as by far the grandest piece of the 
evening, ought to have come last), I will go at once 
to the ‘first times.’ The symphony (length thirty 
minutes) abounds in fresh a 4 melodious writing ; 
there is a great deal of character about it—real 
definite subjects, beautiful in themselves, and 
ingeniously worked out. It is most undeniably 
Mendelssohnie (too studiedly so, perhaps, in the 
way the subject of the ‘ Andante’ is handled), but 
none the less noble as a work of art on that 
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account, There seemed, however, to be a little 
want of concealment of the mechanism, so to 
speak, by which each movement was worked. In 
en you can seldom tell beforehand what is 

abd hie returns to his subject are incidental 
and take you by surprise; in this symphony you 
generally w where you were; and when the 
iginal theme was brought init was in a somewhat 
evident and commonplace way, by passages of 
which the was too obvious. Nothing of 
this kind however could be said of Griitzmacher'’s 
Overture, which was as spirited and dexterous a 
piece of writing as I ever heard. It burst in upon 
you at once with a rush and a kind of ‘ Here-we- 
are-again’ importunity, and dashed through thick 
and thin with a velocity not to be rivalled on this 
side of the Atlantic. Not that you could not keep 
up with it; for with all its startling abandon, it 
was thoroughly consistent and rhythmical, and 
free from all excess of modulation or fanciful 
effects. But despite its fire and energy, despite its 
freedom from anything trite on the one hand and 
outré on the other, it did not bespeak that genuine 
gift of musical utterance of which the definite and 
graceful melodies of Reinecke gave sure and 
certain proof; and although very well received, it 
did not tell with the audience so unmistakeably as 
the symphony. As I have before told you, Gritz- 
macher is the principal violoncellist here, besides 
being in very high OTN as a rising composer ; 
and the prominent, and in some instances difficult, 
allotted to his own instrument was a very 
marked feature in his composition. Of both works 
it may be safely said that they were well worth 


coming, 


the rmance, and that they are sure to be 
h of again, if not in London, at any rate in 
their own country. 


The Dresden ‘ Tonkiinstler-Verein’ or Musical 
Club (to which I alluded in my last letter), besides 
its weekly private meetings, gives occasionally 
‘Open Meetings’ in the Hétel de Saxe, one of which 
I had the pleasure of attending this evening. The 


programme was— 


1. , No. 2, Omajor .......c.cccccc00..... Cherubini. 
2. Bitte Sonata, a minor, Op. 22 ......... R. Schumann, 
3. Serenade, D major, for Violin (Solo) and 


Oboe (Solo), with string and wind 
The execution was in all points most satisfactory. 
Those who are at all acquainted with Schumann’s 
G minor sonata will know that the pianist (Rollfuss) 
had no easy part to play. He acquitted himself, 
however, most admirably, Though very familiar 
with the sonata, I had never heard it really weil 
panes before, so I listened to it with great interest ; 
cannot however say that it improves on acquaint- 
ance, and despite’occasional beauties, the work as a 
whole left anything but an agreeable impression. 
The Cherubini Quartet was very charming, so 
= so melodious. The slow movement however 
as a restiveness which deprives it of continuity: 
it begins with a delicious subject in the minor, but 
no sooner has it enunciated it than off it goes into 
the major, and continues to hop backwards and 
for the rest of the movement; it halts 
however on the minor chord at last, but seems to 
find some obstacle even there, as it goes on for at 
least two minutes longer than you expect, trying 
to make a finish—and it reminded me of the way 
they have here of putting on the break at least 
two miles before every railway station, though 
they never go faster than twenty in the hour. 

* Serenade’ is one of Mozart’s earlier works, 
composed in his eighteenth year. It contains six 
distinct movements, but none of them of unusual 

It is a most enchanting piece of music, 
thoroughly Mozartian throughout (even to an 
anticipatory touch or two of ‘Don Juan’) and 
what more need be said? The solo parts were 
admirably executed. 

All these pieces were given to-night for the first 
time at these concerts. 
—— end Ry ! — of = six-weeks’ sojourn in 
is ittle capit I am sorry that the 
tated althina about Herr Wagner’s music. Hie 
agg a been in the bills from time to time, but 
jr - 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


RUMOUR mentioned in some continental 
throws a doubt upon the authenticity of 
of ‘Don Juan,’ hitherto believed to be 
from the composer’s hand, in the 
It is said that four 
in Mozart's own 
in 
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Scuvserr’s quintet for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
violincello, and double bass was the chief attrac- 
tion at the fifth of the series of chamber concerts 
now being given at Hackney. It consists of five 
movements, of which the second, a rich and melo- 
dious andante in triple time, is perhaps the most 
beautiful; but the scherzo and the theme with 
variations are both so winning that it would be 
hard to say which movement is the most delight- 
ful. The piece has some of the composer's usual 
diffuseness, his ceaseless flow of tune running 
sometimes into prolixity, but it isa great work, and 
will no doubt be heard again at these or other like 
concerts. Mr. Prout and his able coadjutors have 
set an excellent example in starting and carrying 
through this series of performances, and we 
believe the result has not fallen below their ex- 
pectations. The last for the present winter is to 
be held on Tuesday next. 


A commitrrE has been formed at the desire of 
‘a great number of the season-ticket holders and 
visitors of the Crystal Palace,’ for the purpose of 
presenting Mr. Manns with a testimonial, in ac- 
knowledgment of his services in connection with 
the music at the Crystal Palace. The skill of Mr. 
Manns as conductor of a band, and the signal 
services he has rendered to the cause of musical 
art, have been frequently dwelt upon in these 
columns. Testimonializing threatens to become, 
indeed has become, somewhat of a social inflic- 
tion, but few of those who are acquainted with the 
facts will be inclined to plead the general principle 
against the recognition of so much genuine merit. 
James Clark, Esq., of Weston Lodge, Upper Nor- 
wood, is acting as treasurer to the fund.—The 
Saturday Concerts are to begin again on the 10th 
of February, when Professor Bennett’s pianoforte 
concerto in F minor is to be played, it is under- 
stood, by Madame Goddard. 

Mr. Sus Reeves was disabled from appearing 
at the Sacred Harmonic Society's performance of 
‘The Last Judgment,’ by an accident to his right 
eye. The same cause prevented his singing at the 
‘Creation,’ on Wednesday. The injury at first 
threatened to be serious, but the last accounts of 
the great tenor are more favourable. 


Dr. Wytpr announces his fourteenth season of 
New Philharmonic Concerts as to commence on 
Wednesday, April 5, and to include five concerts 
and five public rehearsals. The names of Mdlle. 
Fioretti and Mad. Alboni appear in his list of en- 
gaged singers, and we observe that Mdlle. Clauss 
(Mad. Czarvady) is to be one of the pianists. 





deftness of villany exemplified which must have 
won the devout homage of the swell mob and all 
aspiring rascals. To aid the picture, and as a foil 
to the chief figure, a lower scoundrel was introduced, 
whose constant and contemptible cowardice is much 
enjoyed, as well as the kicks and threats of more 
which he gets from Macaire. He stands, indeed, 
in the relation of the Pantaloon to the Clown, who 
is to be bumped and kicked whenever the audience 
want waking up. The acting of Lemaitre was, 
according to all accounts—for we never saw it— 
wonderful for its perpetual vivacity, extraordinary 
audacity, and keen intensity. The expression was 
Mephistophelian ; and it was the Prince of Dark- 
ness making a low-comedy part of his terrible 
mission. Murder was made mirthful, without, 
however, quite losing the tinge of horror that ac- 
companies it. It cannot be said that this is a style 
of: drama that betokens high feeling in its inventors, 
nor good taste on the part of those who enjoy it. 
But thus much may be said in its defence, that the 
stage horrors of melodrama had begun to pall on 
audiences, and that, wearied with the perpetual 
murder and the perpetual mistake as to the perpe- 
trator, and Lemaitre’s burlesque being fraught 
with extraordinary humorous whimsicality, it 
became popular. The rich old gentleman who was 
murdered on the night previous to the marriage of 
his daughter with the adopted son of the innkeeper, 
and the wife, whom the murderer had abandoned, 
together with his infant son (now proved to be the 
bridegroom) being accused of the murder, had 
lost their effect on the audience. They had heard 
the same sort of tale and seen the same kind of 
acts so often rehearsed before them, that they 
began not to take any interest in such matters ; 
and they were delighted when, instead of the 
stealthy, grave villain and a brutal accomplice, they 
found two remarkably comic scamps presented to 
them. The escapades of these amusing vagabonds, 
and the ready wit and skill of the chief of them, 
created a genuine interest. 

The drama produced on Saturday last at the 
Lyceum is styled the ‘ Roadside Inn,’ and it fol- 
lows until the dénowement the original melodrame. 
M. Fechter seems very justly to have felt that 
it was necessary to mitigate the horror and the 
coarseness of the original, and this he has done, 
in deference, not only to the refinement of the 
audience he expected, but to the refinement of the 
age, which no longer is enraptured with shirtless 
vagabonds and irreverent scoffing at the decencies 
and virtues. He has therefore given the formerly 


| unmitigated scoundrel the manners of a gentle- 


Tur Winter Conversazione of the ‘ Musical So- | 


ciety’ of London was held on Wednesday in the 
great room at St. James’s Hall. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JANUARY 29 to FEBRUARY 6. 


MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY .—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 8 p.m. 
Beethoven Society, Willis’s Rooms, 8 p.m. 


THE DRAMA. 


A’ the Lyceum M. Fechter has reproduced a 
melodrame, which, from the very clever per- 
formance of the original personator of the chief 
character, obtained a European reputation. It was 
originally entitled ‘L’Auberge des Adrets,’ and 
the chief character, Robert Macaire, was elevated 
into a theatrical hero by the extraordinary acting 
of Frederic Lemaitre. It was produced in Paris 
more than forty years since ; was enacted here and 
in other European capitals by Lemaitre. About 
twenty years since it had a run here, being trans- 
lated by Mr. Selby; Frederick Yates, Henry and 
James Wallack, and T. P. Cooke excelling in the 
personation of this excelling scoundrel. The 
origin of the part is said to have been accidental. 
The piece was at first intended to be one of those 
intense melodrames which comprise a ferocious 
murder, and a mistake as to the murderer; but 
not succeeding in this form, Lemaitre determined 
to add some extraordinary buffoonery to the part 
of the murderer, and thus turning the character 
into the grotesque, and, expending upon it the 
vivacious extravagance of his own imagination, he 
created a type of scoundrelism which has been 
popular on the stage ever since. This admix- 
ture of murder and mirth was hailed with 
delight by Parisian audiences, and ultimately by 
British. Scampism was shown in its most exagge- 
rated form, with just enough of vigour and 
ferocity to give a kind of pi et heroism to it. 
The high and the low enjoyed the superb caricature; 
the one on account of the des vagabondism 














and ludicrous mendicity, and the other because 
there was a heroism given to blackguardism and a 
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man, and the remorsefulness of a better nature. 
He is a thorough scamp, but he is not utterly de- 
cayed; and at the end of the play, when he sees 
his son, the feelings of a parent break out, and he 


delivers himself up to justice to save the poor 
| wife he has so long abandoned and the son he has 
neglected. Of course, this gives a totally different 
east to the character, and prevents any comparison 





| with Lemaitre’s version, the glory of which was its 


complete abandonment to blackguardism. M. 
Fechter is clever and versatile in his personation, 
and fulfils his difficult situations, and enacts the 
rapid transitions of the character with great skill 
and effect. He throws into the conclusion genuine 
feeling, and his surrender and his death were pieces 
of fine acting. Mr. H. Widdicombe enacts the 
degraded poltroon, who is alternately the. slave 
of his fears and his stomach, with a fund of comic 
gesticulation that is marvellous and funny. 


The drama is got up with the completeness that 
characterizes the management, though there is 
nothing extraordinary in the two scenes, except 
that they are very picturesquely set. There is a 
pretty ballet and a capital thunderstorm ; but the 
serious part has no real interest, and is thoroughly 
stagy. There is no female interest in it, although 
Miss Elsworthy by her quiet acting imparted some 
character to the poor abandoned wife. The ap- 
plause was considerable from a very full and 
elegantly filled house; and the success perfect. 
Yet it can hardly be expected that the clever 
personation of one character, and that such an 
exceptional one, can create the long run which 
every new production now looks to have. 

It is said that another small theatre will shortly 
be devoted to burlesque and vaudeville, Miss 
Marie Wilton having taken the little theatre in 
Tottenham Street, hereafter to be styled the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre; and that Mr. H. J. 
Byron will devote himself entirely to writing 
for it. 

The veteran Paul Bedford, having passed 
through some pecuniary straits, takes a benefit on 
Thursday morning next at Drury Lane, the house 
having been liberally placed at his service by the 
lessees, and all the principal actors and actresses 
coming forward gratuitously to support him. 
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UNCLE 


SILAS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, 
Author of ‘ Wylder’s Hand,’ &c. &c. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 





pallin hich minor characters are grouped. Within the mind of Uncle Silas lies the whole ¢ in of cireum- 
ene tes bioee involves the oak, so the character of Uncle Silas implies the whole action of the narrative. Not ~~ 


other characters are unimportant. There is a wealth of portraiture, and the very slightest sketch tells. 
i i f the splendid solitary dreamer, Austin Ruthyn—of that horrible old hag, Madame de 
ore mag py nat eharming of all ladies “ of a certain age’’—of Dr. Bryerley, wonderful Swedenbor whose 


Monica, Lady Kno 


Rougierre—of 


natural vey Sy onnobled by his preternatural habitudes of mind—and of Millicent ot the hoyden. 


vividly set 
Mr. Le Fanu concen ie a 1 
of the two former novels, is its intensity. 


are 
. The skill with which 





BELFOREST. By the Author of ‘ The 
Ladies of Bever Hollow,’ ‘Meadowleigh,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

* Few writers have a better eye than the author of “‘ Mary 
Powell” for discerning all that is picturesque in domestic 
life. . . . Severalof the characters in “ ‘orest’”’ havea 
comic vein, and the dialogue often causes a hearty laugh, 
without ever becoming .—Atheneum. 

*‘An excellent work, reminding us strongly of Miss Edge- 
worth.’—Reader. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE, the Ar- 
mourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the Author of 
*Whitefriars,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T. 


PricHARD. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


the whole gives evidence of a 8 4 
e or two of the chapters might be extracted and published 
as distinct sketches, like those of Was m Irving or 


Shop,’ or Mr. a ta C.8., might perhaps beeome as famous 
as Rip Van Winkle. . . . Amore genuine English heroine 
than ‘*‘ Amy Leslie ’’ we have seldom met with.’—Atheneum, 

‘A story with local colour and historical personages 
enough to stamp it with the air of truth, and romantic ad- 
venture 80 interwoven as to entrance and interest 
the reader from first to last. —Morning Advertiser. 





In 3 vols. 


LOVES C 


post 8vo. 


ONFLICT. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Daughter of the late Captain MARRYAT, R.N. 


‘He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’—Romeo and Juliet. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 








At all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. f 


The History of the British Navy, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By C. D. 
YOonGceE, 

See the notices analysing this important work in the 
Times of January 5th, 24th, and 26th. 


RicuarD BeNntTLey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published (Chapman & Hall), crown Svo. gilt edges, 
price 5s., by post for 68 stamps, 


The Book of Perfumes. By 


Eveene Riumet., With above 250 Dlustrations. 


* One of the curiosities of the season.’—Morning Post. 
* Pretty, carefully written, agreeable, and profusely illus- 
trated.’— Morning Advertiser. P 
* Beautifully got up, and most interesting.’—United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 
‘Not only an elegant, but a really instructive volume.’ 
Observer, 


To be had of all Booksellers, or of the Author, 96 Strand, 
128 Regent Street, and 24 Cornhill, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
The Joys and Sorrows of a School- 


master. By One or THEMSELVES. 

*An admirable picture, drawn with admirable humour. 
The book is replete with shrewd observation and satire, 
which is as genial as it is penetrating, and notices faults only 
to contribute to their amendment.’—Spectator. 

London: W. Attan & Co. May be had through all Bovk- 
sellers, and at the Railway Stations. 





Now ready, 


HE PROPHET of NAZARETH; or, a 


Critical Inquiry into the Prophetical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Character of Jesus Christ, as exemplified in His Pre- 
dictions, His Precepts, His Actions, His Discourses, and His 
Social Intercourse. By Evan PoweLtt Merepirxe. Prize 
Essay. Price 12s. 6d. 

London: F. Farran, 282 Strand, W.C. 





LETTERS CONVERSATIONS, and RE- 
COLLECTIONS of 8.T. COLERIDGE. By Txomas 
Auisop, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


London: F. Farrag, 282 Strand, W.C. 





2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Russell’s (Rev. M.) Connection of 





SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of 

Joshua to the Decline of the ms of Israel and Judah. 

be a re +s “— Notes and Analyses, by Jd. | 
ALBOYS WHEELE R.GS. 

nase the Beries “comprises Prideaux, Shuckford, and | 


London: Wii1i1am Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


This day, price 6s. 64.; by post, 7s. 
LANG DICTIONARY; or, the Vulgar 


’ Words, Street Phrases, and ‘ Fast’ Expressions of 
High and Low Society. ‘ It may be doubted if there exists 
& more amusing volume in the English language.’—Spec- 
tator. * Valuable as a work of reference.’—Suturday Re- 
view. ‘All classes of society will find amusement and in- 
struction in its pages.’—T'imes. 


LITERARY SLANG. 
Rewierous SLANG. 
FASHIONABLE SLANG. 
Miuirary SLana, THEATRICAL SLANG. 
City SLANG. SHOPKEEPERS’ SLANG. 


London: Joux Campen Horren, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


University SLANG. 
Danpy SLana. 
LecaL Suane. 





This day, pp. 600, price 7s. 6d.; by post 8s., 
LAYING CARDS: Their History, with 
_Anecdotes of their Use in Ancient and Modern Times, 
Conjuring, Fortune Telling, and Card Sharping. Illus- 
trated with 60 curious Woodcuts on tinted paper. With 
Anecdotes of 


Skill and Sleight of Hand. Card Revels & Blind Hookey. 
Gambling and Calculation. Picquet and Vingt-et-un, 
Cartomancy and Cheating. Whist and Crib % 


Old Games & Gaming Houses. Oldfashioned Tricks. 
London: Joun Campen Horren, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, price 3d. illustrated, -printed on toned paper, the 
»February Part of 
\ ERRY AND WISE: a Magazine for 
Young People. Edited by Oup Merry. 
*,* The Jan Part, containing a Frontispiece beanti- 
fully printed in colours, may still be had. The two numbers, 
post free, for six stamps. 


London: Jacksox, WALForD, & Hopper, 27 Paternos 
iw. 





In crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRIS- 


_ TIAN CHURCH: a Series of Discourses on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By the Rev. R. W. Dave, M.A. 
Honest, vigorous, and practical.’—Patriot. 


London: Jackson, eee, ~ & Hopprr, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 





Second Thousand, now ready, in small 8vo, price tp cloth 
lettered, x 


\ ONEY: A Popular Exposition in Rough 
Notes. With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic 
ay By T. Brxyey. iy into 
‘Mr. Binney enters thoroug the subject, and 
brings both Scripture and logic to bear upon it,’— 7 
London : Jacxscoy, Watrorp, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster 


Row. 
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122 Fizer Street, Lonpon. 


NEW WORKS 


IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY FOLKESTONA WILLIAMS. 
In 8 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 8 vols. price Sis. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL. 


Reprinted from ‘Temple Bar Magazine.” 
NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Original Portrait, engraved on Steel. 
by H. Adlard, after the Colossal Terceutenary Dust by 


SHAKSPEARE, 


His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WRITINGS, 
By Joux A. Hernacp. [On Wednesday. 


In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. 








(Ready. 








(Ready. 





In 2 vols. 21s, 


THE HAWKSHAWES, 


By M. A. Brrp. [Ready. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


In 8 vols. price 3is. 6d. 


MERCEDES, 


By the Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. [On Wednesday. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA, 


By our Own ‘Special’ Correspondent. 
In $ vols. price 3is. 6d. 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By the Author of ‘Sir Victor's Choice,’ ‘Denis Donne,” 
* Bertie Bray,’ &c. (Ready, 








NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


BROKEN TO HARNE 


[Fourth Edition ready. 


‘A better work of fiction has not for many a week come 
under our notice. From beginning to end we have read it 
with lively interest.’—Atheneum, Nov. 26. 


‘It is a spirited, effective tale of to-day, full of people one 
undetatense. Of the shoals of novels now pouring into 
Mudie’s, “ Broken to Harness’’ is for sheer readableness by 
far the best.’—Spectator, Nov. 26. 


NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 
In 8 vols. price 31s. 6d, 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


N.B.—The Fifth Edition of this Novel is just ready. 


*The story abounds in interest, and, like Misa 
Braddon works at, is very clever and. worth reading.” 
Times, Dec. W, 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s, 


MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By Micuge. CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
*We wish to express our high sense of the conscientious 
emp 4 i displays, the philosophic he at F contains, and 
to hilanthropy which pervades 
ada cate). sa Times, Dec. 8, 1864. 











NEW BOY'S BOOK 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
This is published, price 6s., with Mlustrations on toned 
ode On FO. Ob. atk, anacn Ghote Gilt, letsened, 


THE BACKWOODSMAN, 


*It abounds in an almost endless succession of narratives, 
tirri adventures, ting incidents, and . 
pone en, related in .& graphic and viesues yet anate le” 
Sporting Gazette, Nov. 26. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Price 2s. each. 


BREAKFAST in BED. By G. A. Sara. 
CROSS of HONOUR. By Anniz Tuomas. 
SECRETS of MY OFFICE 

ETON SCHOOL DAYS. 


1. 
2. 
: | 
5. REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH and his CURACIES, 





NEW DRAMATIC NOVELS. 
Price 2a. each, never before printed. 

THE DEAD HEART. | THE ORANGE GIRL. 
Founded upon the celebrated Dramas. 





London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


DR. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps 
(above 70) large and small. 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 
Boek OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
Beek OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 
(FEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 16th 


Edition, price 1s. 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 35th Edition, 


3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s.6d. *,* En- 
larged and Revised, bringing down the information "to the 
present time. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 
coloured. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER;; or, Progressive 


io » oan in English Composition. 27th Edition, price 


EY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 
with Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. Price 3s. 


LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


; + cameaeen seas 35th Edition, price 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. 
cloth, : 


RAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 43rd 
Edition, price Is. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 


of Schools and Young Persons in general. Edited b 
the late Dr. ALLEN. 13th Edition, price 4a. 4 


R. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with Dic- 
tionary. 3s. 


CHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of 

Practical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of 
each Rule. 7th Edition, price Is. 6d. 

EY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
ing Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d, ie 4 


HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 


James CoRNWELL, Ph.D., and Josnva G. Firen, M.A. 
9th Edition, price 4s, 6d. 


London: Srpxin, Marswauy, & Co.; HamiiTron, ADAMS, 
& Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & Boyp. 





EpvucaTIoNaAL Works. 


Wilson’s Treatise on English Punc- 


TUATION : designed for Letter Writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correctors of the Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies. Withan Appendix. 4th Edition, 6s. 


A Bon Chat Bon Rat. Tit for Tat: 


A New and Idiomatic Course of Instruction in the French 
guage. By Curisostrome DAGoBERT. Is. 


Smallfield’s Principles of English 


PUNCTUATION ; preceded by brief Explanations of the 
Parts of Speech. New Edition. Is. 


Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men 


on the Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation of Character, 
and the Conduct of Life. 9d. 


The Violet ; or, Select Poetry for 
All Times. Fourth Edition. 64. 
Wuitri£.p, Green, & Son, 178 Strand. 





For Junior Classes in Schools, Late Learners, the Self- 
Taught, and others. 
Easy: an 


Beard’s Latin Made 


Introduction to the Ponting of Latin; comprising a Gram- 
mar and Exercise Book. ith an English-Latin and a 
Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index of Sub. ects, and a Sup- 
plement containing Tables of Verbs. Eighth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
A KEY to the ABOVE, consisting of Translations of the 
Latin and English Exercises, may be had, 2s. 
WHITFIELD, Green, & Son, 178 Strand. 





The Genius of the French Lan- 


GUAGE: being a -_ Guide to its Idiomatic Phraseo- 
logy; By H. Hour. Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
KEY to the ABOVE, containing Translations of the 
Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
WuitrizLp, Green, & Son, 178 Strand. 


MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


lish Grammar, including the 


GLEE OF GaN MAC, ANAL Toe 
.P, N, , Fe ° ‘ " 
Sth Edition. 2s. 6d’ cloth. gp saapageememaaam 
*,* This work is recommended by the University of Cam- 
bri as a Text-book for Candi pre for the 
Examinations conducted by the University. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


First Steps in English Grammar, 
for Junior Classes. 9d. cloth. 


London: Watrox & Masearty, Gower Street, and 
Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





En 
PR 
Cc. P 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth gilt (postage, 6d.) 


Walks and Talks about London. 


By Joux Truns, F.8.A., Author of ‘ Curiosities of London.’ 


ConTExTs : — Abent Ola Inn — Last of 
Downing Stress alks and in Vauxhall ens— 
Last of Old Peidewell— "The Fels of May Fair—From 
soene 5 Ties 60 Comes Nowe= about the Temple— 
thongers’ Hall” A Morning in Bir John Bornes Mover 
A of Speculation—Changes in Covent Garden—Last of 


the Fleet Prison—Forty Years in Street—Chan at 
Charing Cross— Railway London — kfriars _ 
Raising of Holborn Valley—An Old Tavern inae Jones, 

LigcEwoop & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; and at the 


| Time. 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Strive and Wait ; or, Passages in the Life of Philip Marsham. 


By JOHN ROSE BUTLIN, F.S.A. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 





London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102 Fleet Street, E.C. 

















FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES, 


BAKER’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


200 Lessons. 
Gradation I., 6d. Gradation II., 6d. Gradation IIL, 1s. 


BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 560. 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. P 
13 


BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
jassoas. srenntion I., 4d. Gradation II.,6d. Grada- 


BAKER’S BIBLE CLASS-BOOK. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
400. Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER’S 
CONSECUTIVE LESSONS. 


Profusely Illustrated, Is. each Volume. 
1. MAN, HIS FRAMEand WANTS. 100 Wood- 


cuts. Fep. 8vo. pp. 168. 


2, ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE and USES. 165 
Woodcuts. Fep. pp. 176. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers. 


London: Wiii1am Macinrosu ; Varty & Cox. 











ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 
ANIMALS, Aguaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 


Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &c. 4d. monthly. 
January 1865. 


HarpwickE, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


TONE TALK (Al@e0GONHMA): being some | 


of the Marvellous Sayings of a Petral Portion of Fleet 


Street, London, to one Dr. Potyetort, Ph.D. By FrRanx | 


Baker, D.O.N. 
London: Rozserr HAarpDwICcKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 5s. 


INES, 
LIQUORS; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
By James RicHMOND SHEEN. 
London: R. Harpwickeg, 192 Piccadilly, W.; 
and all Booksellers. 





MAN UALS FOR THE MAN Y.— 

Gardening for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for 
the Many, %d.—Bee-keeping for the Many, 4d.—Green- 
houses for the Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardening for the Many, 
4a.—Flower Gardening for the Many, 4d.—Fruit_ Gardening 
for the Many, 4d.—Florist’s Flowers for the Many, 4d.— 
Poultry Book for the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for 
the Many. 9d.—Muck for the Many, 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d.-— 
Heating Manual, 6d.—Any of the above can be had post-free 
for an additional postage-stamp. 


London: 171 Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





HE ART of ILLUMINATING 


WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a Simple Method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations. With Eight Sheets of Out- 
lines, containing over One Hundred Specimens from_the 
MSS. in the library of the late Grorce Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, &c. and complete Directions for Colouring them 
like the Originals. Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must contain remittance. 


Newman & Orror. 132 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
(Copyright.) 





HE LITTLE MODELLER.—How to 

Make a MODEL FARY, 48 coloured Engravings, post- 

free for Seven Stamps; a Model Village, Seven Stamps; a 

Model Racecourse, Seven Stamps; a Model Railway, Seven 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Crarxg & Co., 252 Strand. 





HE LITTLE SHOWMAN. —How to 
Make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the characters 
beautifully coloured, post free for Eicht Stamps; a Ma- 
rionette Show, Seven Stamps; a Model Stage, Seven Stamps; 
a Model Circus, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Cranks & Co., 252 Strand. 





HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
Make a GALANTY SHOW and Act the Enraged 
Cobbler, Billy Button, the Broken Bridge, Mother Goose, 
Shadows on the Wall, and Punch and Judy, with Dialogues 
complete. 150 Engravings, post free for Twelve Stamps. 


H. G. Cranks & Co., 252 Strand. 





Now ready, royal 8vo. price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d. 
The ‘Bath Chronicle’ Report of 
, toSir Charles 


‘Chronicle’ Office. 


ah Me 
London: W. Kaxr & Co. 
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and OTHER FERMENTED | 





Valuable Work for Ministers, Lay Preachers, Sunday-school 
Teachers, &c. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 
demy 8vo. double columns, fine toned paper. 


A CYCLOPADIA 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS TRUTHS. 
By JOHN BATE. 


The following particulars may be mentioned in which this 
work differs from all others of a similar kind ;— , 

I._ARRANGEMENT: The subjects are consecutively 
and analytically placed, so that the illustrations desired can 
at once be found by a reference to the letters beginning the 
proper word of the subject. 

II.—COMPREHENSIVENESS: Scarcely any ; 
within the compass of theology and morals, doct and 
experimental, is omitted. 

IIl.—_NEWNESS OF ILLUSTRATION: The greater 
proportion of the matter has never before appeared before 
the public apart from the respective authors. 

The complete edition of this work is now before the public, 
and on sale, price 15s. post free. Its excellence and use- 
fulness will be obvious to every one who examines it. 

; Part I. now ready. 
Parr II. will be ready with the Magazines for February. 


London : H, J. TresippeEr, 17 Ave-Maria Lane, E.C. 





Now ready, crown 8yvo. cloth, price 5s. post free, 


MEDITATIONS 


"SELECT PASSAGES OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microscopes, Mosses, — 
a 


By JOSEPH THORPE MILNER, 
Author of ‘Sabbath Readings,’ &c. 
With Preface by Rey. Gervase SmItTu. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Rev. W. Morley Punshon, M.A, 


ConTENTS. 


. The Saviour’s Mission and Service. 

. The Saint’s Final Recompense. 

. The Goodness of the Lord tasted and seen, 
. Girding the Loins of the Mind. 

The Suffering and Glorified Saviour, 

The Day of Trouble. 

7. An Evil Deprecated. 

8. Rescue from Bondage in Egypt. 

9. The Apocosching End. 

0. The Mind of Christ. 

2 
H 
t 


tee 


a 
ee 


. The Dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
. Building on the Rock and Sand. 

3. Benefits Received and Acknowledged. 
. The Mediatorial Exaltation of Christ. 
5. The Householder Hiring Labourers, 
6. Hope in Death. 

17. The Sin of Unbelief. 

18. The Uttermost Salvation. 

19. Appearing before God. 

20. The Multitude before the Throne. 


London: H. J. Tresipper, 17 Ave-Maria Lane, E.C. 








With Thirty Illustrations, 18mo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
post free, 


A PRESENT FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN. 


This workis especially designed for the working population, 
and contains Sketches suited to interest and instruct. The 
chapters are varied, some having a direct religious bearing, 
others enforcing lessons of morality, &c. 


London : H. J. Trestppsr, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


A REVIEW OF THE ‘VIE DE JESUS’ 
OF M. RENAN; 


Containing Discussions upon the Doctrine of Miracle, the 
Mythical Theory, and the Authenticity of the Gospels. 
By Rey. J. B. PATON, M.A. 


‘It is grave, scholarly, and thorough, and triumphantly 
demolishes M. Renan’s romantic structure.’—Patriot. 


London: H. J. Trestpprr, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


By J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 








Sixru THovsanp, pp. 560, price 5s, 6d. 


A School and College History of 


ENGLAND. Containing special Chapters on Constitu- 
tional History, Literature, Commerce, &c. &c. 
‘A very capital school history.’"—Reader, 
*Excellent.’—Museum. 


Firrn THOUSAND, pp. 48, price 6d. 


Chronological Outlines of English 


HISTORY. 
* Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have seen.” 
Museum, 


Fifth Thousand, pp. 160, price la.; extra gilt, Is. 6d. 


The Poetical Reader. 


* The pieces are unusually well selected.’—Papers for the 
my “~ t selection, mad th dgment, and 
‘ excellen on, e with great ju nt, 
containing some of the best specimens of fivine masters.’ 
Nonconformist. 


London: Stupxrx & Co, 








THE READER. 
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On Wednesday will be published, 


SEDGELY COURT: 


A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FANNY HERVEY.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE MELVILLB'S 
NOVELS. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 5s. ? 


THE GLADIATORS: a Tale of Rome and 
Judea. By G. J. Wurtz MELVILLE. 

*A strong interest is in- | tory with forms of beauty 
fusedinto the‘Gladiators” by | and strength, and animates 
the glimpses it gives usof the | them with the various move- 
infant Christian Church....... | ments and passions of hu- 
The result is a book which | manity. Daily News. 
clothes the dry bones of his- 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 

THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Diesy Granp, an Autobiography, 5s. 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography, 5s. 

Generat Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts, 5s. 
Tue INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War, 5s. 

Goop ror Norurné¢, or All Down Hill, 6s. 

Tue Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holyrood, 6s. 
Houtmpsy Hovssg, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 5a. 


London: Lonemay, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


HE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH. By 


a Minute Pxi.osopuer. Reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


(}OSMOGONY ; or, the Principles of Terres- | 
trial Physics. By Evan Hopkins, C.E., F.G.S., Author | 


of ‘Geology and Magnetism. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
On Monday, Feb. 13, in medium 8vo. pp. 1064, price 18s. 


NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


abridged from the larger work of Wuitrz and Ripp.e. 
By Joun T. Wuire, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


A JUNIOR LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged 
from the above, will be ready in the Spring. 





WHITE and RIDDLE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- | 


ARY (the larger work), imperial 8vo. price 42s. 
Opinions of the Original Work. 
*The best Latin Dictionary in existence.’ 
*Immeasurabiy superior to any now in existence.’ 


‘Greatly superior, for completeness, accuracy, and scho- 
larship, to any similar work in existence.’ 
Educational Times. 
‘A Dictionary, condensing, in our judgment, the maximum 
of orderly, sound, and extensive scholarship, into the mini- 
mum of space.’ Guardian, 


*‘A work which deserves the highest credit for the careful 
and thoughtful manner in which the meanings of each word 
are arranged and built up architecturally, story on story.’ 

Prof. Max MuLLER’s Lectures on Language, 
Seconp Series, p. 290, note. 


Museum. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EPHEMERA. By LORD LYTTELTON. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE THIRD CHINESE WAR. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 12s. 


THE BRITISH ARMS IN NORTH 


CHINA AND JAPAN; PEKING, 1860; KAGOSIMA, 
1862. By yo ye RENNIE, te Surgeon to the 
English and French Legations at Peking. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








To Managers and Teachers of 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. — Detailed Prospectus and 
Specimen Copies of the SLX READING BOOKS of CON- 
STABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, suited to the 
Revised Code, but wider in its aims, will be sent free on 
application. ese ks are in a large number of the 
leading Schools in England and Scotland. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavuriz, Publisher. 
Manchester: Jonx Heywoop. 


To Teachers of Middle Schools, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, and LADIES’ COLLEGES.— 
The Scientific and_ Lite ADVANCED READING 
BOOK of CONSTABLE’S UCATIONAL SERIES, by 

fessors , Kelland, Struthers, our, Archer, 
and cther Eminent Writers, is apesially adapted for Middle 
and Grammar Schools in which English and Elementary 
Science are taught. Price 4s. Specimen Copy to Teachers 


for la. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Lavris, Publisher. 
Manchester: Joun Hzrwoop. 


The Spelling and Dictation Book of 


CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES has already 
been adopted and very favourably criticized, Price 
ls. 64, ; to Teachers, ls. post free. 
Edinburgh : Taomas Lauri. 
Manchester: Joux Huzyrwoop. 














Critic, | 








ADAPTED FOR 


YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


Corner’s Accurate Histories, 13 in 
SERIES, commencing at the earliest period, and con- 
tinued down to the present time. In addition to their 
— truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 





soeeigeone of the manners, the domestic habits, and | 


| Maude Bolingbroke. By Emma Jane 


condition of the people in different epochs of their 
history. 

‘Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries. They might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents, as well as children. The language is 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure.’—Atheneum, 


Corner’s History of England & Wales, 


Sixty-fifth Thousa New edition, enlarged, — 
sixth Thousand, with Chronological Table of England’s 


seventies, Sige lineal descent, relationship, and pro- | 
e 


geny ; lates, Map, Pictorial Genealogy of the 
onarchs of England, and Illustrations of the incipal 
Events, Chronological Table, and Index. 3s.6d. bound; 
or with Questions, 4s. 


Corner’s History of Greece, after the | 


same approved style as her ‘Rome.’ With Questions. 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Nine- 


teenth Thousand. 


of Rome, from ac- 
oreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 
Macpherson, Smith, &c. With 


Corner’s Histo 
cepted English and 
Niebuhr, Keightly, 

uestions. 2s. 6d. 
able, and Index. 

* This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
youth, whether at school or at home. 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of their 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.’—Herald. 


Corner’s History 
Earliest Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. 
any A Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate. 
2s. 6d. 


Corner’s History 
bound. Fourteenth Th 
logical Table, and Index. 


of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 


ousand. Plates, Map, Chrono- 
With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of Scotland. 2s. 6d. | 


bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index, | 


Eighteenth Thousand; or with Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of France. 2s. 6d. 


bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 


Twenty-second Thousand. New Edition; with Ques- | 


tions, 3s. 


Every Child’s History of England, 
with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior 
Classes. By Miss Corner. Price ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


Every Child’s History of Rome. With 


Map and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Farr. Adapted for the Junior 
lasses. Is.; or cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of France. With 


70 cuts of Monarchs, Questions,and Map. By E. Farr. 
ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Every Child’s Scripture History. With 
Two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and 
Wanderings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the 
Evegureod nd. With Questions, as ‘Rome.’ ls., or 
clo s. 6d. 


Every Child’s History of Greece. With 


Map, &c., as ‘Roms.’ 1s., or cloth 1s. 6d. 


Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in 
EOGRAPHY. By Miss Sarceantr. A Companion to 
Miss Corner’s Play Grammar Illustrated; or, the Ele- 
ments of Grammar explained, in easy Games. 1s. sewed, 
or Is. 6d. cloth. 
* Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.’ 
Evangelical Magazine, 


Scripture History Simplified. By Dr. 
J. Kitrro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. Price 3s. 6d. in a 
clear t royal i8mo. Second Edition, with Chronolo- 
ical Table and Index, and Questions, and Two large 
aps. : 


Scripture Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. Youne, M.A., and Anna Maria SARGEANT, 70 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful 
KNOWLEDGE ; containing, in the form of an Easy 
Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and most 
Useful Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, 
and the Phenomena of Nature. Eighteenth Edition, 
1s, 6d. cloth boards. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Geography ; 
a New and Concise Description of the Five Great 
Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions, and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr. 
Tenth Thousand, Is. 6d. in cloth; or, with the use of 
the GLOBES and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPs, 2s. cloth 


London: Drawn & Son, Printers, Book and Print Pub! 
Bible and Prayer Book Warehouse. 11 Ludgate Hill. 
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Map of the Enipire, Chronological | 


The latest and best | 


of Italy, from the | _ “ 
Lightford; or, ‘The Sure Foundation.’ 





WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Scattered Leaves of Biography. 


Jouy Campsetyt CoLtqunoun, Esq. Post 8yvo. cloth. 


By 


Contents. 
I. Nicholas Louis, Count of Zinzendorf, the Moravian 
Leader 


II. Louisa of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, Fifth Queen of 
Prussia. 


III. Frederick Perthes, Bookseller in Germany. 
IV. Life of William Wordsworth. 
V. Life of 8. T. Coleridge. 
VI. Life of J. M. W. Turner. 
VII. Life of A. N. Welby Pugin, &c. 


|A Wreath of Carols from the Father- 


land. By the Author of 


‘Footprints of the Holy 
Dead.’ Svo. cloth, 2s. 


Worsorst. New Edition, fcp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Trial and Trust; or, Ellen Morden’s 


Experience of Life. By Emma Lazsurz. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s 


v. 
Proposed Permissive Variations in the 
Use of the Church Services; keeping the Prayer Book 
intact.’ With Suggestions on various subjects connected 
with the Church. By the Rev. Danie Brant, D.D. 
Fep. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


| Words of Peace; or, The Blessings and 


Trials of Sickness. With Meditations, Prayers, and 
Hymns. By the Rev. AsuTon OXENDEN, Ninth 
Thousand, fep. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The ‘I Wills’ of the Psalmist. Being 


the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in some 
of the ‘I Wills’ of the Psalms. By the Rev. P. B, Powsr, 
M.A, Nineteenth Thousand, 5s. 


Vill. 


The ‘I Wills’ of Christ. Being Thoughts 
upon some of the Passages in which the words ‘I Will’ 
are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. P. B. Power, 
M.A. Eighth Thousand, 5s. 


By A.C. W. With an Introduction by the Rev. A. R.C, 
Dauuas, M.A, 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 





London: Wi1LL1aAm Macrintosu, 24 Paternoster Row. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 
24 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
Price Is. 


Kit and Co. A First Reading Book for 
Schools. In Monosyllables onlv. Managers will find th‘s 
book very convenient for the Lowest Standard which is 
examined in monosyllable only. 





The World in which I live, and My 


Place in it: a Universal History for Young Persons, 
from the Creation to the Present Time. By E. 8. A. 
Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome. New Edition, Revised 
and Improved. 7s. 6d. 





My Country: a History of the British 
Isles. Py 5. S.A. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Brooms, 
18mo. oO vols. 6s. 6d, 





The Bible in the Collects; as Shown in 


Questions upon them, answered in the Words of Scrip- 
ture, adapted for Schools and Families. ry OH ILLIAM 
ReyNoups Ocrie, M.A, Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; p cloth, 
28.; morocco, 5s. 





Children’s Bible Lessons; or, Type and 


Antitype. By H. A. D. Tuorn. 10s. 6d, 





A History of the Church of Christ. 


wie a full Index of Subjects. By Wititiam Sanpsyr. 
Se. 





Chronicles on the Ancient British Church, 
previous to the arrival of St. Augustine. 5s. 


Catechism on the Collects of the Church 


of England; with Scripture Proofs in full, and the 
Collects rendered into Verse. By Mary Jacor, ls, 





London : Wiiu1au Mactyrosa, 24 Pat »rnosterRow. 
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MODERN POETS. See ‘Times’ Review, 
January 11, 1866. 





THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With a Memoir by T. T. Parerave. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

* Clongh is not yet known as he deserves. His Long Va- 


cation Pastoral called ‘The Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich,”’ 
is full of rich humour,’— Times. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 


Coventry Patmore. New Edition. 
Volumes. Fep. 8yo. cloth, 12s. 
* His re of writing and his level of thought may best be 


indicated by describ him as the George Herbert of the 
nineteenth century,’—T'imes. 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Curistina G. Rossertt. With 


Two Illustrations from Designs by G. D. Ros- 
setti. New Edition. Immediately. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 
“The poetical art of Miss Rossetti is simple, firm, and 
deep. . . She can point to finished work—to werk which 
it would be difficult to mend.’— Times. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Thomas 
. Wootxer. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


*The ‘as a whole, is very charming, and is remark- 
able at once for tenderness of feeling and force of expres- 
sion.’—Times. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, considered in 


Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford, 1864, on the Foundation of the late 
Rev. Joun Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By Tuomas Denany Bernanrp, M.A., of Exe- 
ter College, Rector of Walcot. 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN MAN. 
Four Sermons preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in October 1864. By E. H. 
Girrorp, D.D., Honorary Canon of Worcester ; 
late Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham; formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By G. F. De 
Tassmer, B.D., Rector of Brampton, near 


Northampton ; late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Macmititan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day, crown 8yvo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


NOTES ON BRAZILIAN QUESTIONS. 
By W. D. Cunistm, late Her Majesty's Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Brazil. 


; Contents. 
THE STORY OF THE FREE AFRICANS. 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
THE ABERDEEN ACT. 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
BRITISH CLAIMS ON BRAZIL. 
BRAZIL, BUENOS AIRES, AND MONTE VIDEO. 
THE REPRISALS IN BRAZIL. 


Macmittay & Co., London and Cambridge, 


Two | 





This day, fep. 8vo. cloth limp, Eighteenpence, 


BUSINESS LIFE: 


A LONDON TRADESMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


WITH PRACTICAL ADVICE AND DIRECTIONS. 


By RICHARD WHITTINGTON 


THE YOUNGER. 





HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





MR. CHARLES KNIGHT’S STANDARD WORE. 





In crown 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ONCE UPON A 


TIM KE. ~ 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The New Edition of this important work has been thoroughly revised by the Author, who has 
written several new chapters, which will appear in it for the first time. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





Price 2s. 


WINFRID, 


BONIFACE. 


By WILLIAM SELWYN, Canon of Ely Cathedral, 


Cambridge: Dre1enton, Bex, & Co, 
London: Beit & Daxpy. 





Boun’s EnNGiisH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, price 9s. 


OSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE’ 


MEDICI, called ‘THE MAGNIFICENT.’ New and 
much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Tomas 
Roscoz. Complete in 1 volume, handsomely printed, with 
Portraits and Copperplate Engravings, introduced as head 
and tail pieces. 

Henry G. Boun, 4 & 5 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. : 





Just published, small 4to. cloth, red edges, price 2Is. 


A History of Caricature and Grotesque 
in Literature and Art. By Taomas Wricut, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Institute of France (Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). With Illustrations from 
various Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, 


Esq., F.8.A. 
By the same Author. 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to 
the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
With numerous Engravings. New Edition, with the latest 
Discoveries, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 


Domestic Manners and Sentiments in 


England during the Middle Ages. With numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Farruott, Esq. Fep. 4to. 21s. 


London: Virtve Brorresrs & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Third Edition, revised and corrected, 12mo. limp cloth, Is. 


Practica! Hints for Investing Money ; 


with an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange. By Francis PLayrorb, 
Sworn Broker. 


London: Virtve Broruers & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Just published, 12mo. limp cloth, 1s. 


A Handy Book on the Law of Friendly, 


Industrial and Provident, Building, and Loan Societies. 
With copious Notes. By NaTHaNIEL WHITE, Esq., of 
Her Majesty’s Civil Service. 


' London: Virrve Broruers & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 








Just published, 12mo. cloth limp, Is.; Key, 1s. 


The Stepping-Stone to Arithmetic ; being 
a Complete Course of Exercises in the First Four Rules 
| wey and Compound), on an entirely New Principle. 
For the Use of Elementary Schools of every Grade. In- 
tended as an Introduction to the more extended Works 
on Arithmetic. By Aspranam ArMAN, Schoolmaster, 
Thurleigh, 


London: Virtve Brorusrs & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





Now ready, Dlustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Utilisation of Town Sewage; Irrigation; 
Reclamation of Waste Land. By Rozsert Scorr Bury. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above. 


Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d 


Soils, Manures, and Crops. Illustrated, 
price 2s. 


Farmi d Farmi Economy. 
arming _ 8h arming conomy 


The Management of the Dairy, Pigs, 
and Poultry, Illustrated, 2s. 
Or, complete in Two vols. I2mo. cloth, l4s., entitled 


Outlin ing. B 
ee nitoae ig 18 ore 7 


London : Virtus Broruens & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
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Studies in Divine Things. By the 
Rev. Wu. Nawton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fresh Religious Thoughts and 


TRUTHS for the PEOPLE. By the Rev. Wu. Newronx, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Hovunston & Wricut, 65 Paternoster Row. 


HOLLEY’S ORDNANCE AND ARMOR. 
A TREATISE ON 


ORDNANCE AND ARMOR ; 


Embracing Descriptions, Discussions, and Professional 
Opinions concerning the Material, Fabrication, Require- 
ments, Capabilities, and Endurance of European and Ame- 
rican Guns for Naval, Sea-Coast, and Iron-Clad Warfare, 
and their Rifling, Projectiles, and Breech-Loading; also, 
Results of Experiments against Armor, from Official Re- 
gence. Ry an Appendix referring to Gun Cotton, Hooped 
uns, &c. &c. 


&e 
By ALEXANDER J. HOLLEY, B.P. 
With 493 Illustrations, 900 pp. 8vo. half-bound, morocco. 4 


*On the whole, its solid facts and Ggunes peoteastacto, 
We have been obliged to say that there is nothing new init: 
but to contain much that is true and disinterested, is perha 
in works on rival gunnery, no s boon to the public. 
In addition to this, there are certain questions of gunnery 
indicated here which deserve more attention than they have 
yet received in this country. We may cite, as an instance 
the comparison of initial pressures and velocities obtained 
from the same gun with various kinds of powder and various 
forms of cartridge, upon which subject Mr. Holley intro- 
duces a table at page 890. It is remarkable that this point is 
perhaps the only one in gunnery which has received more 
attention ab than at home.’—The Reader 


New York and London: Triisyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


The Mysore Reversion. ‘An Ex- 


ceptional Case.’ By Major Evans Bex, Author of ‘The 
Empire in India,’ &c. 
London: Triinner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above pular work in Twelve Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts. Parr 1. now ready, sent free by post on re- 
ceipt of 7 stamps. 

e work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, lis. 

‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beauti -written refiec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’—Swn, 

London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


‘ The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—J/lustrated 
London News. 

London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.8, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The Psychonomy of the Hand; or, 


Tue Hanp AN INDEX OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, acco 

to MM. D’Arpentieny and DesBarro.ces. Illustrated wii 

31 Drawi of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands Ilus- 

trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Peeu- 
iarities. By Ricnarp Beramisn, F.R.S. &c., Author of 

* Lars or Sir M. I. BRuNEL. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. post free 32 stamps. 
Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to the 


Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 


Hair, with Cases. By T. Hunt, F.R.C.S. 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a Char Street, 


*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from 
curable class to the curable.’—Lancet, > 


London: T, Richarps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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A NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN beg to announce that they will publish, on the FIRST of 


MARCH, NUMBER ONE of a NEW MONTHLY FIRST-CLASS SERIAL, to be entitled— 


SCIENTIFIC REVIEW, 
Journal of ‘ The faventard Institute.’ 





WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 





Price Sixpence, sewed, 


A SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 


PART II. 


(“MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS.’) 
CONTENTS. 


MARIANA 
THE CAPTAIN * DEAD.’ 


ST. AGNES’ EVE 





‘COME NOT, WHEN I AM 


SIR GALAHAD 
DORA 
THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 





* Published for the first time. 


* Beautifully printed and illustrated.’—Atheneum, Jan. 14. 


* Above all, noticeable for the admirable judgment with which the selection has been made,’— Morning Star, Jan. 9. 


“A great hit. ’—Morning Star, Jan. 16. 


*A perfect gem in typography, paper, and ornamentation.’—Notes and Queries, Jan, 14, 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





Che Englishman’s Magasine 


OF 
LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. 


No. 2, ror Feprvary, 1865, 1s Pus.isHep THis Day. 








ConTENTS : 

1. THE VOLCANOS OF AUVERGNE. In Two Parts. 
I. Period of the Freshwater Lakes. 

2. A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM, By Dora GREEN- 
WELL. 

3. THREE YEARS IN THE INQUISITION AT LISBON 
IN THE XIX. CENTURY. In Three Parts. I. The 
Arrest. 

4. TOWN CHURCHES. By Georce Epmunp STREET, 
F.S.A. 

5. ON THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. By W. H. L. 
RvSssELL. 

6. YE RIME OF SIRE HARDUPPE. After CHAUCER. 

7. MONASTIC LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

8, THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

9. WAIFS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. The 
Beautiful. 

10, PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES. By an M.D. 
Theory of Life. 

il. ON THE REVISION OF THE SUNDAY LESSONS. 
By Lorp LyTTre.ron, 

12, INCIDENTS OF ITALIAN TRAVEL. I. The Brigand 
Chief. 

18. WORKING HOURS. By Anna H. Drury. 

14. THINGS NEW AND OLD. By the Epitor. The Virtue 
of Patience. 


I, The 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
One Shilling. 


The Victoria Magazine. Con- 


ducted and Printed b Emir FaItTHFULL, Printer and 
Publisher in ordinary a = er Majesty. FEBRUARY 1, 1865. 
NTENTS: 
I, WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Il. A WINTER THOUGHT. A Poe 
Ill. LIFE AT RHODES, IN LETTERS HOME. 
IV. ey > | oy THE POLISH JOAN D’ARC. 


ANDRE. 
VA cate. BP Poem 
VI. THE WARDEN OF SAINT BRIAVELS. A Le- 
gend of Tintern Abbey. 
Cuap. IV.—The Warden’ s Court. 
veut .—Lady de Mora, Alicia Williams, and John 
VII. THE, MANUFACTURE OF WEARING AP- 
VIII. AMONG THE a BOYS. 


IX. SOCIAL SCIEN 
X. LITERATURE. 


The Flower of the Flock ! 
The Flower of the Flock: a New 


Novel. By Pierce Eean. 


The Flower of the Flock. The 


New Novel, in 3 vols. now ready. 


The Flower of the Flock. Mr. 


Pierce Ecan’s New Novel, in8 vols. at all Libraries. 


The Flower of the Flock. Ask for 


this New Novel, i in 8 vols. at the Libraries. 


The Flower of the Flock. A New 


Novel, Pigrce Eaax, now ready, in 3 vols. at every 
Libeaty te the Kingdom. 
London: W. 8. Jounson & Co., Publishers, 332 Strand. 


Now ready, 1 vol. pp. 354, price 4s. 


is et Bluets (Poésies Originales 
=p le CHEVALIZR DE p {com mgt ) 
Londres : Botanpr, 20 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 





























THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 


Just published, in 12mo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


WALTER’S COURTSHIP, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ARTHUR HENRY BROWNING. 


London: E. P. Wiut1ams, 1 Bride Court, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars ; and Eton College. 








MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 
This day is published, in fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By Jean Macé. Part Il: Anrmaus. Translated from the 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Atrrep Garry, Author of 
‘ Parables from Nature,’ &c., &c. 


Also now ready. 
PartI: Man. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ndon: Saunpers, Oriey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 





New Edition, in one vol. fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TURNING; 


containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccen- 
tric Turning; also various Plates of Chue 8, Tools, &c.; a 
Portrait of the Author done in the Lathe 


London : Saunpers, Oriey, & Co., 66 fia Street, W. 





NOTICE. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT. The 


Second Edition of the Novel by, ¥F.G. Trarrorp, Author 
of ‘The World in the Church,” * City and Suburb,’ ‘ Too 
Much Alone,’ &c., will be ready at all the Libraries on 
Wednesday next, in 3 vols. 


‘ This fine story, so rich in pathos, is not poor in humour. 
Its sadness does not tend to monotone, but is diversified by 
sketches of ‘‘ fine City ladies,” and notably of City sociabili- 
ties, which are keenly witty and genuinely entertaining. It 
is a rare pleasure to read such a novel as “ George Geith of 
Fen Court ’’—a pleasure for whose recurrence it is vain to 
look except towards its author.’—Morning Post. 


Tinster Brotruers, 18 Catherine Street. 





NEW WORK OF FICTION, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘PAVED WITH GOLD,’ &c. 


Next week will be published, in 3 vols. 


FACES FOR FORTUNES. By Augustus 


MAYHEW, Author of ‘Whom to Mor and How to Get 
Married,’ ‘The Greatest Plague in Life.’ 


‘TinsLeEY Broruers, 18 Catherine Street. 





MR. SALA’S DIARY IN AMERICA. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE 
MIDST OF WAR. By Gsonce Avcusrtvus Sata. 
Tinstry Brotruers, 18 Catherine Street. 





A VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘BARBARA'S HISTORY.’ 


This day is published, in 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. 

BALLADS. By Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
Author of ‘ Barbara’s History.” 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine Street. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
In 8v0. price 2s. free by post, 

The Science of Education Fami- 
LIARLY EXPLAINED: a Manual for the School-room. 
By Auseet Sarak, M.C.P. 

London: Ar.tort & Son,8 Paternoster Row. 
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HARRISON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8yo. cloth gilt, price 38s. 
the Twenty-seventh Edition, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1865. 


‘The first authority on all questions affecting the aris- 
tocracy.’—Globe. 

‘Beyond comparison with any other books of the same 
class, and perfect of its kind.’—£2améner. 

‘No one can take up this huge volume without seeing that 
it is a book of superior merit and value, and such as not one 
person in a thousand could venture upon accomplishing.’ 

Observer. 

‘Ulster King-of-Arms presents us annually with a Peerage 
and Baronetage, which may be c d among the institu- 
tions of the country.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘A Peerage like this is really a portion of the historic 
literature of the country, and Ady be studied by every- 
body.’—Illustrated London News. 

‘As a book of reference for lawyers, it is J pra 
They can find nowhere else such reliable and complete 
pedigrees, and such accurate information of the es of 
their most distinguished clients. There is no less trouble- 
some or more interesting way of acquiring historical know- 
8 nage tne glancing over the pages of aah a Peerage as 

of Sir Bernard Burke’s. 
Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
price £2 16s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 


(ULSTER KING-OF-ARMS) 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


*A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is 
not merely tempo , but it will exist and be acknowledged 
as long as the families whose names and genealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the 
English constitution.’—Post. 


‘The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of 
these realms—of that class *“ who,’’ says Sir Bernard in his 
Preface, “‘ possess, though undistinguished by hereditary 
a an BB me right, from antiquity of race, extent of 

property, and brilliancy of achievements, to take foremost 
among the lesser nobility of Europe.” 
Illustrated London News, 





Immediately, a New Edition of 


BURKE'S EXTINCT & DORMANT 
PEERAGES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE, 


By LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., &c. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, containing upwards of 
250 Figures, with a Lens and a Photographic 
Plate. 





Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 
3s. 6d. 


THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. 
Edited by J. L. BALDWIN. 


Adopted by the following Clubs :—Arlington, Army 
and Navy, Arthur's, Boodle’s, Brooks’s, Carlton, 
Conservative, Garrick, Guards’, Junior Carlton, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Portland, Raleigh, Reform, 
St. James’s, White's. 


And a TREATISE on the GAME, by J. C. 





New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


KOTHEN, 


* The best book of Eastern travel that we know.” 


*Th book is oe ” , 
e as “ light as light ont ines = : 





HARRISON (Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales), 59 Pall Mall, 
London, 8.W. 
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| The Edinburgh Review, 
i No, CCXLVII. 
JANUARY, 1865. 8vo. price 6s. 

: CONTENTS: 
T I. SIR F. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY of NORMANDY 
and ENGLAND. 
| II. DICTIONARIES of the BIBLE (SMITH and 
KITTO). 
III. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
IV. CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
V. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION of the ILIAD. 
VI. ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION of the 


Mone Date 


CROWN. 
VII. The BRITISH-AMERICAN FEDERATION. 
: VIII. GAIRDNER’S MEMORIALS of HENRY VII. 
- IX, SEVEN PER CENT. 
X. THE LAST AMERICAN CAMPAIGN. 


London: LoxemanandCo, Edinburgh: A.and C. Buack. 





| The Quarterly Review, No. 


CCXXXIII., is published THIS DAY. 


\ 
1 ConTENTS: 
: I, WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 
} Il. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
III. SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
IV. LORD DERBY’S TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
; V. MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT WILSON, 
/ VI. SERVIA. 
VII. SYRIAC LITERATURE. 
H VIII. EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
| IX. THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXAMPLE. 
: *,* The QuarTeRLy Review is published as NEARLY AS 
' POSSIBLE on the 14th of January, April, July, and October. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Blackwood’s Magazine, for Febru- 
ary 1865. No. DXCII. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS : 
MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Part I. 


A VISIT TO THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES, 1863-64.—Conclusion. 


KNIGHT-ERRANTRY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
MODERN DEMONOLOGY. 


ETONIANA, ANCIENT AND MODERN.—Part I. 


OCORMBLIVG. "DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN 
THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XIII. 
te ‘arliament—Continental Excursionists— 
Financial Policy—A Word for an ill-used 
THE hm i WILLIAM E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.—Part I 


W. Briacxwoop & Sena, Edinburgh and London. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, No. LXIV. 


: 
| (For FEBRUARY, 1865). Price One Shilling. 


ERS 
DE ee 





CONTENTS: 
I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 


t of Two Families Lae wd KINGsLey, Author 
ij of ‘ Austin Elliot,’ * ” &e. 
: Cuap. LXIX, pas Burton makes his Last 
i Visit to Stanlake. 


it LXX.—Sir George and Samuel close their 
1] Accounts, and dissolve Part- 
i] nership. 
LXXI.—Reuben’s Temptation. 
LXXII.—James Burton’s Story. 
LXXIII.—The Omeo Disaster. 
Il, A FEW WORDS ON THE POPE’S ENCYCLI- 
CAL LE R. By F. D. Maurice. 


III. GEORGE BOOLE, F.R.S8. 
IV. SAFI. By Sesastian Evans. 





| 
| 





Vv. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part XV. 
VI. — LINCOLN. By Professor Gotpwin , 
MITH. 
Vl. STATE MEDICINE. By Francis E. Anstiz, M.D. 
VIII. LIFE: A SONNET. By the late ALExanper GIL- 
CHRIST. 
Ix. ESSAYS = hog TIMES. 
f Magnanimit; 
ul —3f Essay Writing. 
X. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWYN ; or, Re- 
collections of Three Cities. By the EpiTor. 
An Edinburgh Brotherhood. 
Agostino Ruffini. 


Vol. X. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Btations. 





Chambers’s Journal, Part XIIL, 
Price 7d. 
CoNTENTS: 


. 


CURARE. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE—AN 
EQUESTRIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE CURATE’S FLITTING. 

) CURIOSITIES OF THE LONDON DIRECTORY. 
POEM—CHRISTMAS OLIVE BRANCHES. 
PHYSICAL PRIDE. 
POUCETTE. 
A JET EXHIBITION. 
POEM—THE NEW YEAR. 
HOW I GOT RID OF BOODLE. 
MONT CENIS TUNNEL. In Two Chapters. Chap. I. 
THE BRITISH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
POEM-—SICK IN THE CITY. 
MRS. R.’S ADVENTURE. 
THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. Chap. II. 
FOUR WEEKS WITH THE MONGOLS. 

: THE MONTH-—SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

i POEM—THE OLD CATHEDRAL ORGANIST. 

- 


LADY FLAVIA. Chaps. I. to X. 





W. & R, Cuamuuens, London and Edinburgh. 


THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


An Eveninc NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


It is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the Patt Matt GazettE without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of afew words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 


interpretation of our meaning. 


The Patt Matt Gazette will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal. 


But, 


addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be occupied 
by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of news- 


paper records, while it destroys their significance. 


Literary considerations alone would 


determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English; but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 

Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the Patt Matt Gazerre 
of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from the Money 


Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon 
the many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of 
mankind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or 
dissipate Society, will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally 
unquestionable, and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious 
thing. This is the chief aim of the Patt Matt Gazette: to bring into Daily Journalism that 
full measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviewers. 


At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. 


is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design ; 
If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 


Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 


advantages of occasional trifling. 
said in verse. 


into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, 


welcome too. 


Humour 
which will lose none of the 


good jokes will be 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of 


effort, than of promise. 


But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able 


writers have accepted the idea, and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office of the PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, an Evening 


7th of February. 


Newspaper and Review, will appear on Tuesday, the 


Price Twopence. 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Price 2s, 6d. MonTuiy. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS 
IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
I. J. PHILLIP, R.A.—Girsy Musicians or Spain, by 
Professor KNOLLE. 
II. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Tue Loretto Neck ace, 
by C. Covsen. 
1II. J. GIBSON, R.A.—Tue Tixtep Venus, by W. Rorre. 





LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1, JOHN RUSKIN, M.A.—Tue Cestvus or AGLala. 





Now ready, One Shilling, No. LXII. 


r . . 
The Cornhill Magazine for Frsrv- 
ARY. With Mlustrations oa Grorcze H,. Tuomas a 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
CoNTENTS: 
ARMADALE, a Wivkisz Cotuins. With an Dlustration. 
BOOK I1.—continued. 


Cuap, IV.—The Shadow of the Past. 
V.—The Shadow of the Future. 
ORVIETO. 


| TID’S OLD RED RAG OF A SHAWL. 


2, MADAM BODICHON.—Kasyte Porrery, with Four | 


Illustrations. 


3. PETER CUNNINGHAM.—Sir Goprrery 
with a Catalogue of his Paintings. 

4. J.B. ATKINSON. —OVERBECK, with pageartnge from 
his Pictures of ‘Curist BLESSING TTLE CHIL- 
preN,’ ‘Tue Hory Famity,’ and‘ Tue Sisters.’ 


5. 8. C. HALL and MRS. 8. C. HALL.—Samvet T. Cotr- 
RIDGE, with Six Illustrations. 


KNELLER, 





6. F. W. FAIRHOLT.—Facrs asovtr Fincer Rtixcs.— 


ANTIQUE Rixos, with Twenty Examples. 


7. Byzantine Architecture. |12. Gnosticism. 
8. Irish Bog-oak Ornaments. | 15. Schools of Art. 
9. David iberts, R.A.—A | 14. The Society of Arts. 
Review of his Life. 15. aa Architectural Mu- 
10. The Lake Country, with 
Views 16. Florentine Art. 


Six 
ll. — Cathedral, Illus- &e. &c. 
pelt : James 8. Virtvs, 26 Ivy Lane. 





| THE RISE OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
With an Illustration. 


Crap. XVIII.—Mr. Osborne’s Secret. 
Xx. ye ge 7 s Arrival. 


—Mrs. Gibson’s Visitors, 
UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
WINTER SHOOTING. 
BOHEMIANS AND BOHEMIANISM. 
NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ‘SHAKSPEARE IN 


FRANCE.’ 
Suirn, Exper, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 





The Literary Gazette : 


A RECORD OF LITERATURE, 
Price TWOPENCE, 


Containing a Complete Account of all Recent Publications, 
be had of¢ of —s pees and Newsvendors, and at 
the ry 4 -P- 
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